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PREFACE. 


The former Gazetteer of the Basti District 
compiled by Mr. H. C. Conybeare, I. C. S., who aj'^ftiled 
himself principally of the old Settlement Report of 1863, 
and notes contributed by Mr. J. B. Thomson, TL.C.S., and 
other district officers. Since that time the district has 
undergone a fresh settlement and the valup*ble report of 
Mr, J. Hooper, I.C.S.,has provided a mass^ of information 
for the present volume. In addition, I have to express 
the debts of gratitude I owe to Mr . F. B. Sherring, 
I.G.S., who undertook the origina’l revision of Mr. 
Conybeare's work, and more partic-ularly to Mr. H. T, 
Morgan, I.C.S., who has sparenl no pains in collecting 
the large amount of new miaterial necessitated by the 
alteration of the general sclneme of the District Gazetteers, 
and has rendered grejdv assistance in reading the proofs. 
The ancient histor-g is from the pen of Mr. R. Burn, 

I.C.S. 

Tai. : 

August 1906. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTKR I. 


General Features. 


BaSTI ono of tho threo largo districts composing the 
Gorakhpur division, and forms part of the stretch of country 
lying beyond the river Ghagra in tho north-east corner of the 
United Provinces. The district lies between the parallels of 26® 25' 
and 27® 30' north latitude, and 82® 13' and 83® 18' east longi- 
tude. It comprises a tract of somewhat irregular shape, the 
length from north to south varying between 52 and 68 miles, and 
the breadth from east to west ranging from 28 to 52 miles. The 
total area, according to tho latest official statement, is 1,789,171 
acres 2,795'5 square miles. In point of size therefore it 
stands amolig the largest districts in the provinces, although very 
much smaller than Gorakhpur, of which it originally formed a 
portion, Tho district lies between Gorakhpur on the east and 
Gonda on the west. On tho south the Ghagra separates it from 
Fyzabad, while on the north the boundary marches with Nepal, 
running ^t a distance of some 20 or 30 miles from the outer 
range of the Himalayas, 

In its general aspect Basti Is a wide alluvial plain, densely 
|)opulatedf, and in most parts highly cultivated. Though the 
dead level is only broken by the shallow valleys of tho rivers, 
which generally run in a south-easterly direction, the surface of 
the country is a gentle slope from the north and west to tho 
south and east. The mean elevation is about 290 feet above 
the sea, this being the height of the civil station of Basti. The 
nature of the. slope may be illustrated by a comparison of the vari- 
ous recorded at the great trigonometrical survey. The 

extrtoe elevation is 326 feet at Majhawa in the north-western 
corner, and on a line drawn from this place to Uska on the 
eastern boundary the recorded heights are 319 feet at Pipri to 
the north of Domariaganj ; 292 feet at Khaira ; 281 feet at Bagra, 
a $h^|*t difltatice from Bansi ; and 273 feet at Puraina near Uska. 
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III the south of the district the heights are shown by the bench- 
marks along the road from Fyzabad to Gorakhpur. The level 
drops from 306 foot above the sea at llolwa^ the nearest point to 
Fyzabad, to 300 foot atHaraiya, 290 feet at Basti, 278 feet at 
Budhabandh, and 263 foot at Khalilabad, 

In spit(5 of its apparent uniformity of aspect, the district is 
divided topograpliically into several distinct tracts. Roughly 
speaking, those comprise the low valley of the Ghagra in the 
south, extending from that river to its tributary the Kuwana; 
the central upland, between the latter river and the Rapti; and' 
the low and ill-drained rice belt between the Rapti and the Nopal 
boundary. Those three belts contain several minor divisions^ 
which call for a moro detailed description ; generally, it may bo 
premised that Basti is very similar in its conformation to tho 
Oiidh districts of Gonda and Bahraich, which form a continuation 
of the same tract of country. 

Tho alluvial tract along tho Ghagra in tho south consists, in 
thor immediate neighbourhood of the stream, of a thin crust of 
firm soil overlying a stratum of pure sand. Under such con- 
ditions tho course of tho river, subject as it is to heavy floods, is 
extremely liable to change. A slight obstruction diverts tho cur- 
rent against tho bank, with tho result that tho underlying soil is 
swept away, and frequently the process is continued till a largo 
ai-ea has been carried off by the river. At another time the current 
will swing back in a different direction, and in the course of a 
year or two tho submerged laud wdll reappear in the shape of a 
low alluvial bank, and the higher ground to the east and west 
comes in for similar treatment. The result is that tho high; bank 
is a series of curves, in places close to tho deep stream, and elsa*> 
■whore receding far inland, with an alluvial expanse of 
between it and the river. These manjhas are invariably flooded 
in the j-aiiis, but during the cold weather are frequently covered 
with a sufficient deposit of fertile silt to enable them to bear 
strong crops of tho coarser grains, as well as a large amount of 
sugarcane. Cultivation is cheap, as no irrigation is required; 
but the chief value of the lies in the abundant pasture 

it affords for tho fully tilled villages of the southern pargana^; 
and also for tho jkw or tamarisk it so freely producesi 
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which is used for fuel, thatching material and many other 
purposes. 

Above the present high bank lies a stretch of low country Tho 
running parallel to tho Ghagra, and extending for a considerable 
distance inland. This lowly ing belt arc known, as in Gonda, as tho 
iarhar, though occasionally the moro familiar a,^>pollatioTi8 of 
hliadir ox kaeJihar are given. It is composed of recent alluvium, 
arid practically tho whole of it has at one time or another been 
oujupied by tho river bed. This is proved, if proof be required, 
by the nature of tho soil, \vhich consists of successive layers of 
silt, generally a greyish loam, but varying according to tho char- 
acter of tho fluvial deposit; and filso by the discovery of old 
boats buried far inland. In places there are patches of very 
poor sandy soil, marking a temporary bank of tho river. Those 
arc described 'dshhuryhalm, dhus ox dhusi^ and arc found dotted 
about over tho whole tract ; tho most extensive are those round 
the village of Amorha, a little to the oast in tappa Eamgarh, in 
the noighliourhood of Dubaulia, in the north-west of tappa ICal- 
wari, near Gaigliat in Charkaila, and in the north-w'ost corner of 
Sorari near tho Chaparthala lake. On tho other hand, there are 
many hollows in which the soil is waterlogged and too stiff for 
anything but rice cultivation : these depressions are full of ponds 
and marshes, and a good deal of the land is of the variety 
known as usar or rehaVy from the presence of tho saline efflor- 
escenco called reh; while the strips of higher ground termed ban- 
) gfar, from which the water drains rapidly away, are hard, dry, 

I and unfertile. Tho hollows are most marked in the centre of 
IJamgarh and Sikandarpur, and in tho villages of Bolwa and 
: Dubaulia to tho south of Amorha. The tarhar, too, is in many 
parts liable to iniiiiflation, particularly iu pargana Mahuli, 
towards the junction of tho Ghagra with the Kuwaiia. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the alluvial belt is one of tho most fertile 
portions of tho district. Throughout tho tract irrigation is ample, 
as water is near the surface, wells are easily constructed, and the 
.numerous tanks, which are filled from tho overflow of the rivers 
in the rains, form natural reservoirs for use in the dry season. 

S^The wheat of pargana Mahuli is famous, while in addition to the 
ordinary grains the tarhar produces quantities of sugarcane and 
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poppy, as well as vegetable crops such as sweet potatoes and 
garlic. The tract includes all the lands south of the Mauwar and 
the lower Kuwana, excepting the north-west corner of tappa 
Sikandarpur in pargaiia Amorha; and also certain tappas and 
portions of tappas to the north of these two rivers. Those com- 
prise part of Bangaon in Amorha, and of Nawai in Nagar West; 
all Pilai with part of Havcli and Pipra in Nagar East; Jagan- 
nathpur, Kabra, and a few villages of Bargaon Pagar in Mahuli 
West; and the greater part of Murad pur in Mahuli East. 

The tarhar terminates on the north in the old high bank of 
the Ghagra, which is here described, as in Gonda and Bahraich, 
by the name of the uparhar edge. This is a strip of high undulat- 
ing land, with a distinctly poor soil containing a large proportion 
of sand. This tract is very deficient in irrigation, tis there are 
no lakes, and w'ells are not only difficult to construct, but are very 
shortlived. The belt is in nowhere of any great width, and in 
places, particularly to the east of the Kuwana, it narrows to a 
single slope from the uplands to the low country on the south. 
This ridge of sandy hhnr passes through the centre of tappa^Ban- 
gaon and the south of Puraina in pargana Amorha, and takes up 
the greater portion of Khuriar and Nawai in Nagar West, whero 
it attains its greatest breadth. In Nagar East it includes the 
part of Haveli to the north of the Chando Tal, a good deal of- 
Dobakhra, and most of Kurha and Pipra. In Mahuli West it 
narrows to a single line of villages, but in Mahuli East it widens 
out again into a sandy plateau, which extends almost throughout 
Satahra, and takes in the adjoining villages of Chandraoti, Maha- 
bra, Tariapar and Mandar. 

The next zone embraces the central upland plain or uparhar, 
which extends northwards to the old channel of the Rapti and 
includes the bulk of the Basti and Khalilabad tahsils as well 
as a considerable portion of Haraiya and part of Domariaganj. 
Its northern boundary is formed by the raised bank of the Rapti, 
which in the east bends southwards from the present channel of 
the river and is represented by a well marked cliff passing 
through tappa Mehndawalto the north-west corner of the Bakhira 
Tal. This upland plain varies in its physical characteristics to 
a considerable extent, but as a generalrure, it may be said that 
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the prevailing sail is loam of a more solid description than that 
of the tarhar. Where the ground rises, the soil becomes light 
and sometimes sandy, while in the north and centre there are 
large tracts of heavy clay in which rice cultivation predominates. 
Further variations are caused by the numerous streams which 
traverse the uplands. In the Ilaraiya tahsil to the west of the 
Kuwana^ is a level expanse of good rich land, broken by the 
Eaw'ai, along the upper course of which reltar is frequently 
found. The Kuw%aiia is bordered on both sides by a narrow 
strip of undulating land, broken by ravines and possessing a 
decidedly poor soil, though an improvoment is tO' be seen in 
Ra>sul pur to the north. East of the Kuwana lies a broad 'belt 
of rich loam, including the south of Rasul pur and most of tho 
Basti tahsil as far east as tho Katnehia. Along the upper course 
of this stream tho soil becomes a hard clay, in places of the 
extremely stiff variety known as hhaghar^ wEile lower down the 
banks rise, the ground becomes uneven, and the soil light. Beyond 
the Katnehia the loam tract continues as far as the Gorakh- 
pur boundary, at any rate in tho southern portions of tho uplands, 
while in the north there is an extensive stretch of stiff clay, 
comprising tappa Umra of Basti East and the bulk of Maghar 
AVest. This clay tract changes beyond the Ami into alight loam- 
W'hich extends to the northern and eastern edge of tho uparhar. 
In its lower reaches the Ami flows in a deep bed, ^Yith broken 
and undulating land along its banks. 

The northern half of the district is of a more complicated' 
character and exhibits many diverse characteristics. The first 
of the tracts comprising this portion is that lying between the 
northern extremity of the uparhar and the river Rapti. In this 
tho soil is of a distinctive character and known as hliatj a term 
which is here applied to: tho silt deposit hy tho river. This 
alluvium is of. great fertility and has. a remarkable power of 
retaining moisture; it produces all varieties of crops, even sugar- 
bane and poppy, without irrigation, and is especially suited for 
^he cultivation of w^heat. The presence of this hhat is marked 
Everywhere by the spontaneous growth of bhang or hemp. Being 
light and often sandy in appearance, and at the same time require 
ing neither irrigation nor manure; its cultivation is very profitable^ 
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The bhat tract proper is a narrow strip along tho bank of 
the river, generally conaisting of no more than a single lino of 
villages ; but to tho cast of Bansi it widens out and occupies 
most of the land between tho old channels of tho Rapti, attaiiiiiig 
a breadth of about eight miles. Where it occurs at a distance 
from the river, however, and is no longer moistened hy the annual 
floods, it loses something of its exceptional character and 
requires artificial watering. In the west, between the bhat 
and tho uplands, is a strip of poor laud containing a good deal 
of rehar* This roughly follows the lino of tho road from Bansi 
to Domariaganj, In tho centre it is slightly raised and forms 
the watershed between tho systems of the Rapti in tho north and 
of tho Kmvana and Ami on the south ; but in pargaua Bansi tho 
raised ridge is replaced by a lino of jhils, of whic;h the largest 
is the Pathra Tab South of this inferior strip tho land merges 
gradually into the clay soils of the uparhaVf and in tho centre of 
Rasulpur there is much rice laud of an excellent quality ; though 
further cast in pargana Bansi tho soil becomes lighter and in 
places is uneven. This is particularly the case in the tappos 
of Kosarha and Gulaur, whore drainage channels and depressions 
alternate with ridges, in which tho soil is generally light and 
often infected with usa7\ 

To the north of the Rapti lies a broad stretch of rice land, 
which, though at a greater elevation Uian the rest of tho dis- 
trict, is far more moist owing to tho heavier rainfall and a 
somewhat imperfect system of drainage. This tract is divided 
into two parts by a depressed belt of kachhar ^ which follows the 
course of the Banganga and Burhi Rapti rivers. At first this 
low land is Confined to a narrow strip along the latter stream, 
but subsequently widens out and includes most of tho land between 
the old channel of the Rapti and the Bilar, thus comprising 
tho large tappas of Dabra and Hata, as well as portions of many 
others. The greater part of this tacAW is inundated in most 
years, and after heavy rain only a few elevated spots on which 
tho villages are built remain visible above tho flood. The soil 
in this tract is generally bhaty but it varies in character, as 
the deposits left by the Burhi Rapti and the Bilar sometimes 
degenerate into pure sand. Its quality also depends on the level ; 
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for on the higher ground it is a good light soil, but in 
the hollows it becomes a very stiff clay, which is sometimes 
irrigated and produces fair crops of wheat and barley, but 
is never so productive as the upland hhat The latter, and 
notably in tappa Hata, bears mognilicoiit rahi harvests, which 
to a large extent compensate for the prccariousnoss of the 
kharif. The only portion of this tract wdiich escapes iiuindation 
is tappa Chaur, in which the soil is entirely hhatj though 
raised above the level of the kachkar proper. Tlie raising of this 
portion is of comparatively recent date and is duo to the action 
of the l\apti. 

To the west of this shallow basin, in thoDomariaganj tahsil, 
wo find a rich stretch of clay soil comprising the two largo 
tappas of Awainia and Jludbi, as well as portions of Kop and 
Khankob. To the east of those the ground rises gradually, and 
the soil becomes lighter, though clay still prodominatos. The 
change is marked by the increase of rahi cultivation and the 
substitution of sugarcane and poppy for rice. Along the streams 
the ground is often poor and uneven, and in the noighl)ourhood 
of the Sikri and Parasi a good deal of rehar is to bo found ; but 
the chief drawback to this tract is its liability to Hooding, 
accompanied by changes in the shallow channels of the 
river. To the extreme north lie the two tappas of Dhobarna and 
Khajahni, which form a continualiou of the Nepal larai and 
consist of a stretch of valuable rice laud intersected by a number 
of hill streams and almost devoid of trees. 

Beyond the lowly iiig kachkar to the east lies a rich 
expanse of country of a more diverse apjjcaranco; the 
villages become more numerous and frequent groves take 
the place of the bare rice fields. The soil is still chiefly 
clay, and in the north rice is the moat important staple; 
but the rahi crops are more largely grown, and in the 
^southern portion there is a fair amount of loam soil of 
|a fertile character, which as it approaches the Bilar mergos 
Ento hhat. This tract is crossed by numerous rivers and streams, 
piany of which are liable to overflow their banks in the rains ; 
shut the area thus affected is small, and in many places all danger 
of inundation has been averted by protective 'works constructed 
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by the European proprietors \vho own large estates in this p^rt 
of the country. 

Soili. From the foregoing account some idea will have been gained 

of the prevailing classes of soil found in the district. In the 
three southern tahsils of Haraiya, Basti, and Khalilabad, the 
prevailing form is loam, while in the north the area of clay 
approximates in extent to that of loam, and in the two parganas 
of Bansi West and Binayakpiir clay is in marked excess. The 
area of sandy soil is nowhere very considerable, but it is largest 
in the. high ridge overlooking the Ghagra lowlands. For the 
whole district, loam or doras, as it is here called, constitutes 65 
per cent., clay or mndvir 27 per cent., and halw or sand 4 per 
cent., the remainder being entered as kdchhar. This classifica- 
tion omits hhatj which is includo 1 under one or other of the 
three main soils according to its consistency. It also fails to 
discriminate /(japsa, a kind of poor clay of a reddish colour, which 
rapidly dries after rain and requires a constant supply of water. 

The division, too, is faulty in that it treats kachhar as a 
natural soil, whereas in reality the term is applied to land lying 
in the bed of a river, in contradistinction to the upland, generically 
known as hangar. To the people, however, the only familiar 
classification of soils, apart from that denoting their position 
relative to the river, is that depending on their situation with 
regard to the village site. The belt of land immediately surround- 
ing the homestead is termed goind, corresponding to the gauhan 
and bar a of other districts; while next comes the miyana or 
nnanjhar^ the middle zone, which lies between the highly manured 
and cultivatecl^homo lands and the inferior outlying fields; and 
lastly the palo or distant lands, known elsewhere as har. It has 
been noticed that in this district the villagers frequently omit the 
miyana in talking of their holdings, and it has been assigned as 
a reason that the smallness of the villages in this district leave 
no room for a middle zone. It is on this classification that rent's 
are mainly based, and in this connection the inherent character of 
the soil is taken into less account than its artificial advantages, 
combined with special rates for special crops. 

^ Xhe river system of the district has to some extent been 
described already, but a more detailed account may be given of 
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the larger streams. The two main drainage lines of Basti are 
the Ghagra and the Rapti, both of w^hich form ultimately a part 
of the great Gangetic system. The Ghagra drains all the south 
of the district by means of its affluents, though the amount of 
surplus water received by the river directly is very small. The 
Kapti performs a similar duty for the north, but in this case 
also the work is chiefly done by the tributary streams, and it is 
not till the river reaches to within a short distance of the eastern 
boundary that it gains in volume to any appreciable extent. 

The Ghagra, or Gogra, the great river of northern Oudh, is Ghagra. 
formed of tho combined waters of the Kauriala, Girwa, Chauka, 
and other streams, which have their origin in the mountains of 
Kumaun and Nepal, Tho name Ghagra is very often applied to 
the Kauriala in tho Bahraich and Kheri districts, but it more 
properly becomes known by this appellation after its junction 
with tho Chauka near Bahramghat in Bara Banki. From that 
point it separates tho latter district and Fyzabad on the south 
from Gonda and Basti on the north, forming the southern boun- 
dary of this district from its entry opposite the sacred city of 
Ajo'lhya, where for a short distance it is usually known as tho 
Sarju, as far as Belghat on the borders of Gorakhpur. The river 
flows in a continually shifting channel within a broad sandy bed, 
fully four miles in width. During tho rains it carries an immense 
volume of water, but in the dry weather it shrinks to comparat- 
ively small dimensions, and numerous sandbanks appear in all 
parts of the stream, while on either side are to be seen low sandy 
stretches known as manjhu, covered with a thick growth of 
tamarisk, and elsewhere, in those places which have received a 
sufficient deposit of silt, cultivated. As already faentioned, the 
river has a constant tendency to change its course during the 
annual floods, and in this manner large tracts of land from time 
to time are transferred either to tho northern or southern banks, 
rendering the total area of tho district subject to incessant 
variation. These changes have occasionally been accompanied by 
the formation of large islands, and as the deep stream rule prevails, 
the constant shifting of tho jurisdiction of such lands from one 
distriet to another results in considerable inconvenience. In 
other parts of Basti the more general rule prevails that the deep^ 
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etream is ordinarily' tho boundary, and that land gradually 
thrown up by a river belongs to that estate to Avliich it has accrued ; 
but that land severed i)y a sudden change of channel and still 
capable of recognition belongs to the estate from Avliich it has 
been divided. Reference has been made to the fact that in former 
times the Ghagra flowed much further to the north, and it seems 
certain that at one period it took much the same course as that 
now followed by the Maiiwar and the Kuwana in its lower 
roaches. The intennodiate channels are traced in the long narrow 
lakes like those of Sikandarpur, Pachwas, Araorha and Chapar- 
thalaj in the sandhills Avhich occur here and there in the tarhar; 
and in the names of villages Avhore there was once a ferry, such 
as Gaighat and Dhanghata. Tliero are no largo towns or import- 
ant markets on the Ghagra in this district, and the river is 
nowhere bridged, even temporarily. The crossing is eftected by 
means of several ferries, to which reference will bo made in the 
following chapter. 

The Ghagra receives directly hardly any of the drainage of 
Basti, as except in the immediate neighbourhood of its banks 
all the surplus water is intercepted by its affluents. Occasionally 
the river overflows its banks and submerges the adjoining low- 
lands, with the result that water is actually transferred from the 
river to the ]\Ianwar or Kuwana. This happcmxl in 1870, causing 
an unusually heavy flood on the Maiiwar, while the result of 
similar action lower clown is to be soon in the Malda or Banpur 
Sola, a cross-channel Avhich connects the Ghagra with the Kuwana 
and came into existence about 50 years ago. This is now a broad 
river-bed, and the result of the union is that the Kuwana from 
this point becomes practically an arm of the Ghagra; so that 
when the latter is in flood it causes much inundation in the two 
parganas of Mahuli by holding up the stream of tlie Kuwana; and 
it is particularly in this part of its course that the Ghagra is 
liable to cause serious damage. 

The Kuwana, frequently written Kuano, rises in the low 
ground in the §ast of the Bahraich district, and thence flows 
through the centre of Gonda. It first touches Basti in the extremd 
west of pargana Rasulpiir, and for some 16 miles forms the 
'^boundary of the district. It then separates the Basti East 
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pargana from Basil West, Nagar West'ahd Nagar East, and 
after passing through Mahuli West and llahuli East leaves tho 
district in the souih-GaBtorn corner, a short distance from its 
junction with the Ghagra in Gorakhpur. Tho river, wlnle it flows 
through the uparhar or central uplands, has firm and high banks 
on either side, and in no pai|| of its course is lialde to chango. 
Lower down, at Lalganj, where it receives tho Man war, tho l)Ocl 
becomes sandy, the Ijanks more sloping, and the channel shifting; 
and these characteristics become more markedly dclinod when the 
river is met by tho JMalda or connecting link with the Ghagra. The 
Kuwana has a considerable depth at all seasons of the year and 
is navigable throughout tho district, although iii its upper reaches 
the river is narrow and winding, and tho channel is obstructed in 
places by sandbanks atid also by temporary pile bridges. 

Tho Kuwana has several tributaries in this district, although 
hut few are of any si/o or importance. Of those that join it 
on the right or west bank tho first is the Rawai, a small stream 
which rises in tho north of pargana Araorha, and thence flows 
between steep and sandy banks, frequently infected with reh, 
through tho western half of pargana Basti West, subsecpiently 
separating the latter from Nagar West for a short distance, and 
ultimately joining the Kuwana between Ganoshpur and tho bridge 
on the provincial road. 

Tho Manwar, or Manarama, rises in pargana Gonda of tho 
Gonda district and flows in an easterly direction along tho edge 
of the Sikri forest to tho Basti boundary. For a short distance 
it separates tho latter district from Gonda, and is thon joined 
by tho Chamnai, a small and sluggish stream. After blie junction 
the Jvlanwar bends to tho south-east and flows through tho centre 
of pargana Amorha, on tho eastern boundary of which it receives 
a small tributary called the Rararekha on its right or southern 
bank. It thon passes through the two parganas of Nagar, and 
joins the Kuwana in Lalganj in Mahuli West. The Manwar is 
a fairly woll-clofinod river, attaining considerable dimensions in 
tho rains. In most parts of its course the banks are shelving, 

: and the land on cither side is remarkable for its fertility. It is 
navigable by boats of small tonnage as far as Ilaraiya, but tho 
channel is winding and in places very narrow. 
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The only tributary of any importance that is received by the 
Kuwana on its left bank is the Katnehia, which rises in the 
swamps to the north of Basil East and flows in a south-easterly 
direction towards the boundary of pargana Nagar East, where it 
unites with the Garehia, a similar stream which has its origin 
in the south of Easulpur. Theii]j|ombined w^aters continue in a 
south-easterly direction along the borders of the Nagar East and 
Mahuli West pavganas, then turning south to join the Kuwana at 
Mukhlispur in Mahuli East. Except in times of flood the river 
is of insignificant dimensions, being a more channel in the centre 
of a broad depression. Both the Garehia and the Katnehia in 
the upper part of its course flow through a stiff clay soil, but lower 
down in the Khalilabad tahsil the banks rise and the soil becomea 
light and sandy. 

Beyond the valley of the Garehia the rivers and streams 
belong to the second great system, that of the Eapti. This river 
rises in the Nepal hills to the north of Babraich, and after a 
course of about 81 miles from that district traverses the northern 
portion of Gonda and first touches Basti in the north-west of 
pargana Easulpur, close to the village of Singarjot and the ferry 
known as Materia-ghat. It thence bonds southwards, but in a very 
tortuous course, and for some distance forms the boundary of the 
district, but from its junction with the Suwawan, a small river of 
Gonda, it turns east and flow-s through pargana Easulpur, past 
Domariaganj and Gaura Bazar. Thence entering Bans! EastJ it 
maintains generally the same direction and leaves- the district on 
the eastern border, a few miles south of Uska, The river reap- 
pears in pargana Nagar East, for some distance flowing along 
the boundary before finally passing into Gorakhpur. As far aa 
Bansi, the course of the Edpti in this district lies through 
comparatively high ground and the variations in its channel are 
but trifling j but east of that town the alterations, have been very 
considerable. At the time of the survey in 1837 the Eapti flowed 
south-east from Bansi along the southern borders of the Chaur 
and Hata tappas; but about 1855 it suddenly altered its course 
from the north-east and broke into the Ahwa Tialaf then a small 
tributary of the Banganga, and now flows through the low 
ground of Chaur and Hata in the channels of these two streami 
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The old bed still exists, but only contains water during the rains, 
except for a few miles above Karmaini-ghat, where there is still 
a slight current. This change was only one of many that had 
occurred. There is a tradition that the river formerly flowed 
in what is now the bed of the Barar, the tributary of the Ami; 
and it appears very possible that the latter also represents an 
abandoned course of the same river. At other times the Eapti 
has assumed a more northerly channel, as is evident from the 
very name of the Burhi Rapti or old Rapti. In the northern half 
of the district there is scarcely any portion of the surface on 
which the river and its tributaries have not been at work at one 
time or another, and it is to this fact that the differences of 
soil are mainly due. The Rapti brings down with it an immense 
quantity of silt known as hhat, and one result of this is that tho 
stream in places has gradually raised its bed above the level of 
the surrounding country ; so that a heavy flood may easily result 
in the adoption of a fresh channel. Another consequence of this 
phenomenon is that the banks of silt prevent any of the local 
drainage from flowing directly into the river. On the south, all ' 
the country right up to the Rapti is drained by the Ami and tho 
Kuwana, which also carry off much of the spill from the greater 
river when it overflows its banks. Similarly on the north, tho 
drainage finds its way, not into the Rapti, but into the Parasi, 
Burhi Rapti, and other streams. The river, in Basti as in tho 
districts higher up, has an exceedingly tortuous course, being a 
succession of loops and bends. Its length in this district is 
about 84 miles, but tho distance in a straight lino is no more 
than 48 miles. These loops are especially noticeable to the 
west of Bansi, and there the tendency of tho river to straighten 
its course, by cutting through tho necks of the peninsulas 
and developing a fresh bend on the other side, has resulted in 
the formation ^of deep lakes, generally of a horse-shoe shape, and 
keown GA naukhans, all along its course. The Rapti, which is a 
navigable river, is nowhere bridged in this district, the passage 
being eftected by means of ferries. 

tributaries and affluents of the Rapti are very numerous, Ami. 
specially those on the northern or left bank. Those on the 
pouth represent merely old beds of the river, and as such are of 
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iraportanc3, save as local drainage channols. The chief of 
those is the Ami, a stream which commences a short distance 
from the Kapti in pargana Easulpur and issues from a large 
tract of rice land. At first it is very inconspicuous, but 
gradually assumes a dolinod channel, flowing through tracts of 
stiff clay and barren usar. For a short distance separating 
Rasulpur from Bansi West, it passes into Maghar \Yost, there 
receiving a small tributary on its right bank near Banskhor; 
this is known as the Beruwa and rises in the depression to the 
west of Rudhauli. On the eastern borders of the pargana the 
Ami is joined by the Barar, another old channel of the Rapti, 
which flows in a wide l)od from the direction of Bankata, and is 
reinforced by a similar stream named the Budha, which si arts to 
the west of Bansi. After joining the Barar, the bed of the Ami 
deepens and becomes wider, while the land on either side is 
broken ami undulating, rising high above the river and scored ])y 
the deep channels of the many tributary watercourses. From the 
junction the Ami passes throxrgh Maghar East, and for some miles 
forms the boundary of the district. At the point of exit it is 
joined on tlio south liy the Khudwa nala, which rises to the north 
of Mirganj, and the combined waters pass into the Gorakhpur 
district to join the Rapti. The Ami, which luis a length of some 
44 miles in Basti, is bridged on the railway and the provincial 
road, and also on that from Basti to Bansi. 

The Burhi, or old, Rapti first makes its ajvpearancc on the 
western borders of the Gouda district and flows in an easterly 
direction through the Balrarnpur and Tulsipur parganas, receiving 
the drainage from numborless small streams which come down 
from the outer hills and the forests which clothe them. It enters 
the Basti district near the village of Biskohar, and subsequently 
forms the northern boundary of pargana Bansi west as far as its 
junction with the Arrah. From that point it pas^s through the 
eastern half of the pargana, and then bends to the south-east, 
uniting with the Rapti in tappa Hata, about seven miles to the 
east of Bansi. The point of junction is at all times liable to 
change, depending especially on the action of the Banganga, and, 
as has already been mentioned, the former course of the Burhi; 
Rapti is now adopted by the main stream. Throughout itP 
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course in this district the Burhi Rapti appears to have an east- 
ward tendency, but to bo diverted from time to time by the hill 
torrents which como rushing into it at right angles. The result 
is that as the river flows through a tract of kachhir or low 
ground with a very friable soil, its course is tortuous in tho 
extreme, consisting of a series of abrupt turns, ^vith scarcely a 
straight reaeli anywhere. All along its length is to Ijg seen a 
mace of naukhans or old channels, similar to those along tho 
Rapti. 

Tho tributaries of the Burhi Rapti aro very numerous, and 
only the more important neod bo mentioned. Those on the right 
or southern l.uink carry off tlie drainage from tho north of Basul- 
pur and the south of Bansi West; whihj those on the nortli aro 
hill torrents, which como down in sudden rushes after a heavy 
fall of rain, while at other times only a tliin stream of water is 
left to trickle over a broad sandy bod. Of (he former tho most 
important is tho Parasi, which rises near Tilakpur and flows 
along tho southern boundary of Bansi West, thence passing into tho 
low groujid in tho neighl>ourhood of Chaur Tal; from this point 
one branch pours into the Rapti to tho south, near Narkatha, 
while another leads eastward into tho Burhi Rapti. Tho I'arasi 
has several small affluents, tho first being the Bakrahwa nala, 
which carries off’ the drainage from tho Leond Tal in tappa 
Awainia; a second is a small channel running southward from 
Intwaj and a third is known as tho Akrari. Tho last rises in the 
Akrari Ta1, a short distance to tho north of Bomariaganj, and 
after flowing past Chaukhara turns eastwards and falls into the 
IVasi near Khaira. 

A second and very similar tributary of tho Burhi Rapti on 
tho same bank is the Sikri, which rises near Biidhiin the extreme 
M^est of Bansi West, and Hows through tho middle of that par- 
gana as far as Kathela ; it then turns to the south for some 
miles, and again to the east, joining the Burhi Rapti at Mis- 
raulia. 

Of tho northern streams, the first is the Arrah, which, after 
issuing from tho hills, divides tho Nepalese from the Oudh Tarai 

forms for about seven miles the boundary between this dis- 
trict and Gonda, joining the Burhi Rapti a short distance to tho 
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east of Khankot. To the east of the Arrah are the Chhagrihwa, 
Ghurai, Awinda or Auudahi, the Sarohi, and its tributaries the 
Karma, Sot^\'a or Satohi, and the Kanchani. All those, and 
several others, flow through the rice country of the Dhebarua and 
Khajahiii tappas, and are all of a very similar character. Their 
channels are seldom well-defined, especially as they approach the 
Burhi Eapti, and in many places their deserted beds have formed 
into marshes and lakes. 

The next stream is the Banganga, a river of considerable 
dimensions. lUsing in the Nepal Tarai, it enters this district 
near Jharua, and for some distance separates Bansi East from 
Bansi West. At Antri it enters the former pargana and thence 
flows in the southern direction past Pipri and Kakrahi, where 
it now joins the Burhi Kapti. In former days the Banganga united 
with the Burhi Rapti at the northern end of tappa Dabra, and 
the point of junction is at any time liable to cluiugc as the result 
of the heavy floods brought down by the streams, which frequently 
submerge the Avhole country from Kakrahi southwards to the 
Rapti, 

The country to the east of the Banganga is drained by 
another series of hill streams, Avhich are no less perplexing in 
their ramifications and constant liability to change. The first of 
any importance is the Jarauwar, which shortly after its entry 
into the district, is fed by two small tributaries known as the 
Musai, Mahsai, or Masdi, and the Doi, Avliich falls into the rhmr 
near Alidapur. Further south, at Naugarh, the Jarauwar 
receives on its left bank the Budhiar, the name given to the 
combined waters of the Mekhra and Ghaghuwa, which drain 
the Birdpur and Neora grants. Five miles south, at Kar- 
chhulia, the Jarauwar falls into the Kunhra, shortly after its 
junction with the Dubai, a small stream rising to the west of 
Naugarh.. 

The Kunhra is a deeper and more clearly defined stream, 
which flows through the Dundwa range, past the Nepalese town 
of Butwal, and enters pargana Binayakpur near the village of 
Khairanti. Flowing through the pargana to its western boun- 
dary, it is there joined by the Tilar, which again is reinforced ^ 
by the Siswa and Marti, small Tarai streams of a similar natutel 
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From the juiiotioii the Kimhra forms the boundary ))etweon 
Bansi West and Binayakpur, recMving the Hagiii auvd other 
minor affluents on its Avest bank. Continuing soutlnrards, it 
‘ passes Sohas,.aud after uniting with the Jamuwar flows through 
the town of IJska to join the Rapti. 

Mention may also be made of another tributary of the 
Kuiihra known as the Ghunghi, which for many miles forms the 
boundary between this district and Gorakhpur, and rises in the 
hnvor range of hills above the Nopal Tarai. The united waters 
of the Ghunghi and Kiinhra genei*ally go by tlie name of 
Dhamola, and this appellation is commonly given to th(i Rapti 
itself, in that portion of its course in which it follows the channel 
formerly taken by the Biirhi J?apti, as far as the point where the 
river resumes its old bed at Karma ini-ghat in tappa Mehn- 
(lawal. ^ 

This account of the rivers in the north of Basti is necessarily 
Indef and incomplete, as it would not be possible to mention tho 
many smaller streams, as well as the old river beds, which 
in tlio form of long, narrow, winding talsj silted up channels or 
sois, or mere depressions, are to be found in almost every part, 
'i'he Suhela tappa, for example, which lies between the Kunhra 
and the Ghunghi, is intersected by a multitude of such old 
channels ; nearly tho Avholo of it is subject to inuTidation every 
year, and until the floods subside it is not possible to ascertain 
Avhich course the rivers will have adopted for themselves. 

The lakes and j/iils of tho district are extremely numerous, 
and several of them are of considerable size. As already men- 
tioned, they are most commonly formed by changes in the river 
channels, while in other cases the natural depressions in which 
tho surface water collects and forms extensive lagoons, are 
generally due in some measure to fluvial action. The largest 
and most celebrated lake in Basti^ if not in the whole of the JJnitcd 
Provinces, is the Bakhira or Badhanchh Tal, sometimes called 
the Moti Jhil, which lies on the eastern borders of the district 
between Bakhira and Mehndawal in pargana Maghar East. This 
lake, though seldom more than four or five feet in depth, covers a 
very large area, about five miles long and two broad. On the 
west and south the banks are sloping, and tho fnngo of marsh 
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is but slight j but on the north and east a low fen stretches for 
two or three miles and is regularly inundated during the rains. 
The water in the lake is largely derived from the overflow from 
the Kapti, and is prevented from escaping by an embankment 
along the eastern side. The Pathra Tal is an irregular piece of 
water, over three miles in length, on the borders of the Basulpur 
and Bansi East parganas, a short distance to the south of the 
Bapti. It is the property of the Baja of Bansi, as also is the 
Chaur Tal, to the north of the river. Both of these have been 
embanked for irrigation purposes. In the south of the district 
the most noticeable lake is the Chando Tal, lying between the two 
parganas of Nagar. This is a stretch of water about two 
and a half miles long and a mile broad ; it has regularly 
sloping sides, except at the eastern end, where the water escapes 
to jpin the Manwar. These and the many other lakes and jkils 
are of considerable value for irrigation purposes, and com- 
bine to render Basti famous for the excellence of its wild-fowl 
shooting. 

On the other hand, their presence serves to show that the 
natural drainage of the district is far from perfect. In almost 
all parts the area liable to flooding is very large, with the result 
that considerable damage is apt to be done to the crops, 
while at the same time the effect on the general health of the 
tract is very marked. In the south, the two parganas of Mahuli 
are liable to inundation from the flood waters of the Ghagra, 
where they pour into the Kuwana through the cross-channel, and all 
along the alluvial tract of the Ghagra there are depressions full 
of ponds and marshes. Similarly in the north, the greater part 
of the low-lying kachhar, which extends along the course of the 
Burhi Bapti from tlie north-west corner of the district as far as 
the Bakhira Tal, is inundated every year, and the extent of the 
floods may be estimated from the fact that communication by 
boat is open between Bansi and Kakrahi, six miles across coun^ 
try, during the rains. Similar, but less extensive, floods occur 
along the course of the Banganga, but the area so affected is not 
nearly so large as in the north of the Domariaganj tahsil, whei« 
the rice tracts of tappa Awainia are frequently submerged by tho 
escape of the flood waters of the Bapti through gaps in the bank% 
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and again where the changes in the course of the Burhi Eapti 
have resulted in still more serious inundations in the central 
hollow of tappa Budhi. The changes in the course of the hill 
streams in Dhebarua and Khajahni very often cause extensive 
flooding, and the results are doubly obnoxious : not only are the 
rice crops damaged by the rush of water, but the fertile clay soil 
is apt to bo overlaid with a deposit of barren sand. Very few 
attempts have been made to remedy such defects of drainage. 
In some parts of the district embankments have been constructed 
with the object of restraining the floods, and an example of these 
is to bo found in Budhi, where they are a fruitful source of dis- 
putes, inasmuch as they protect some villages to the detriment 
of others. In the tappas of Bird pur, Bhatinpar, and Untapar 
the overflow of the Tilar, Kuuhra, and Ghunghi rivers is shut 
out by massive embankments constructed by the European pro- 
prietors w^ho own largo estates in this part of the country. In 
the floods of 188S, however, and again in 1903, the embank- 
ments gave ^vay, and groat damage was caused in the more lowly- 
ing estates. One of these protective works in the shape of a dam 
thrown across the north of tappa Untapar by the proprietor of 
Sarauli has resulted in a change in the course of the Ghunghi, 

The whole of the land thus liable to inundation is naturally 
precarious, as the kharif crops are always in danger of being 
destroyed, and a continuance of the floods is apt to interfere 
with the cold weather sowing. The latter constitutes the more 
serious danger, as apart from this, the floods are generally more 
beneficial than otherwise, as they perpetually enrich and 
refreshen the soil. The lowly ing tracts moreover gain a consider- 
able advantage in dry years, as was the case in 1897 ; and on 
the whole it may be said that serious damage only occurs when 
the inundations are unusually extensive. On the other hand, 
the great dependence of the district on the rice crop renders it 
very sensitive to the effects of an early cessation of the rains, 
which result not only in the partial and complete loss of the 
kharif y but also in the contraction of the rahi area, In the 
past, however, the results of drought have not been serious, 
owing to the ease with which irrigation is generally obtainable ; 
a tract which is bound to suffer on such an occasion is the 
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sandy belt described above as the upcirhar edge. Another 
portion of the district which is in some degree precarious is that 
immediately adjoining the forest tracts of Gonda, where wild 
cattle, pig and other animals are apt to do extensive damage to 
the growing crops. The part so affected is mainly confined to 
portions of the Sikandarpur and llaugaon tappas of pargana 
Amor ha. 

The area classed as barren and unfit for cultivation amounts 
at the present time to 179,377 acres, or j-oiighly one-tenth of 
the whole district. (3nly a small proportion of this, however, 
can properly bo regarded as barren land, inasmuch as 51,869 
acres are occupied by roads, village sites and buildings, and 
at the same time no loss than 110,319 acres are under water. 
This submerged area, covered by lakes, streams, marshes, ponds 
and tanks, -is fairly equally divided among all the tahsils, the 
greatest proportion being found in Jvhalilahad, with 25,334 acres 
and the lowest in Haraiya with 16,036 acres. Excluding these, 
there remain but 17,189 acres classifi id as actually barren, or 
less than one per cent, of the total area of the district. Tho 
largest amount of such land is to bo found in the Haraiya tahsil, 
and the smallest in Domariaganj; but as a matter of fact this 
total does not accurately represent all tho laud that should come 
umler this category, as it is customary to treat as barren only 
that which is covered with scrub jungle or long grass, the rest 
being usually entered under tho column of old fallow. Owing 
to this practice and the constant changes that have occucred in the 
classification of uncultivated land, it is impossible to arrive at a 
reliable comparison between tho amount of barren wmste at 
present to bo found and that recorded at former settlements. 

The total, too, is exclusive of the jungle area, which amounts 
to aliout 54,000 acres and is fairly evenly divided between the 
different tahsils. In former days a large part of the district 
was covered with forest of sal and other trees, but since the 
introduction of British rule almost the whole of this* has dis-^ 
appeart^ and given place to cultivation. The clearance was 
off 'Cted mainly by the grant of jungle tracts to various indivi- 
duals, chiefly Europeans, the condition of such grants being 
the reclamation of a certain proportion of the land so given. In 
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tJiis manner more than one hundred thousand acres of forest wore 
converted into Cultivated fields, and now only a few remnants 
of the ancient woodland are to be found in the north of the 
district, and even these contain no valuable timber. The largest 
of these patches is to bo found at Chhitia in the Bansi tahsil, 
and afibrds a good idea of the appcai-ance of the district in olden 
days. But of the forests described by Buchanan hardly a vestige 
is left. The two long stunted jungles of Mahuli are now repre- 
sented merely by a strip of dliak which has Ireen loft in a tract 
of usar land to the north of the Kuwana, and by small patches 
Avhich have been preserved in many of the villages for the sake of 
fuel, ihe once oxtonsive forest in pargana Basti has been 
reduced to a narrow fringe along the banks of the same river, 
while the woods that border the Ami and Budha streams have 
for the most part been cleared, though there still remains a 
certain proportion of scrub jungle in the broken gronnd along 
those channels. In pargana Ka.sulpur scanty remains of sal 
forest exist along the Kuwana and in places the Burhi Eaptf, the 
1 arasi, and the Sikri are similarly fringed with the remains of a 
once extensive jungle. Though the district is no longer rich in 
valuable timber, it can still bo described as well wooded, owing 
to the numerous clumps of mango, mahua and bamboo, which 
surround almost every village site, except in the rice fields in the 
north, where the heavy clay soil is unfavourable to the growth 
of trees. 

Apart from the uatiiral forests and woodlands there is a 
very considerable area under artificial groves. These consist 
for the most part of mango and mahua trees, although the 
latter are not usually planted, their reproduction being left to 
nature. In the abundance of mahua trees Basti closely resem- 
bles Gonda, and as in that district their presence gives an 
appreciable value to the waste lands. The total area of the 
groves at the last settlements was 50,299 acres. Since that time 
there has been a slight decrease, the amount in 1905 being 49,700 
acres or 2-8 per cent, of the whole district. The proportion is 
fairly high, although exceeded in several districts of Oudh; it is 
greatest in the Khalilabad tahsil, where it amounts to 3-2 per 
cent, and least in the two northern subdivisions of Bansi and 
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Domariage.nj, where, owing to the presence of natural jungle and 
also to the character of the soil, it is not more than 2*4 per cent. 

As in the other plains districts of the provinces, the mineral 
products of Basti are but scanty, and consist of little else besides 
the conglomerate limestone known as hanhar» This is to be 
found in many parts, and varies both in quality and value. As 
a general rule the kankar of the district resembles a soft marl 
and is of more value for the production of lime than as a road 
metal. The best is that quarried in tappa Manwarpara of 
pargana Nagar, along the banks of the Manwar, as it there takes 
the form of hard nodules of an excellent quality. Several varie- 
ties of kankar are locally recognised, but they are distinguished 
rather on account of their colour than of their composition. 
These include the telia or dark ; the snfed, diulhicty or c/mw, that 
is to say, white, milky, or lime-coloured ; the halua or d/ms- 
rehwaf so called because found in sandy or saline soil; and the 
hichhua or scorpion-shaped, a name which is common in many 
other districts. The price of kankar depends on its solidity, 
the best fetching about Re. 1-12-0 per hundred cubic feet at the 
quarry ; while, as usual, the most important item is the cost of 
carriage, which ranges from eight to 12 annas per mile. Lime 
made from kankar is sold at rates ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs, 16 
per hundred cubic feet, the latter price being charged when 
charcoal is employed in the burning. Another and very exceU 
lent kind of lime is that obtained from shells, wdiich are col- 
lected by Lunlaa on the banks of streams and lakes, notably the 
Ami, Manwar, aud Kuwana rivers and the great Bakhira Tal, 
Such lime, when prepared from the larger varieties of shells, 
known as sij?, is employed for the finest kind of cement work, 
and fetches about Rs. 3 per maund. 

Brick earth is obtainable in most parts of the district, and 
kilns for making bricks are to be found in all the larger village* 
The kind most commonly employed in the construction of 
dwelling-houses is the sun-dried or kachcha brick; this is of 
sizes, the larger or guma selling at the rate of about 2,000, and 
the smaller or gmxi at about 4,000 to the rupee. Burnt brioka 
used to bo made in native kilns of five different sizes, but the- 
general tendency at the present time is to use bricks of iim 
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public Works department pattern, of which the standard measure 
is 9" X W X First class bricks of this description cost 
Rs. 10 per thousand, those of the second class Rs. 9 and those of 
the third class Rs. 8. The bricks aro burnt wdlli fuel obtained 
locally, chiefly that of the mango, tamarind and the various 
figs, \vhose wood is of little use for other purposes. Brick-dust 
or swkh% an ingredient in plaster and the like, is either ground 
from brickbats in a kind of circular mill or else burnt from 
kiln-earth. If prepared in the former manner it fetches from 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 and even more for a hundred cubic feet, according 
to quality ; but when made of kiln-earth burnt with refuse the 
price is no more than Rs. 0. Tiles for roofing also aro largely 
manufactured by the Kumhars. The flat variety costs about 
double the juice of the round, while in the rains the price of 
all tiks rises to nearly twice the usual amount. Those of the 
best quality fetch on an average Rs. 4 per thousand, and tiling 
with such material costs some eight annas per hundred square feet. 

Among the timbers used in building are those of the ma/ma, other 
jamun and mango trees; which are sold in bulk for about eight 
annas a cubic foot, but w^hen hewn into scantlings cost from 12 
annas to Re. 1. The mahua usually fetches a bettor price than 
the others, but the wood of all throe is liable to decay owing to 
the dampness of ' the climate and the ravages of white ants. On 
this account the scarcity of good sal timber is to be regretted. 

Logs of fair quality can bo obtained from the small Chhitia 
forest in Bansi, but most of the sal required has to be imported 
from. Gorakhpur or Bahramghat. It is generally sold in beams 
known as sUli, or in blocks called lattaj the latter containing 
four beams eruh. These are not, however, definite measures, as 
the dimensions continually vary ; the price of blocks ranges from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 80. When hewn and sold by the cubic foot, good 
sal timber costs from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4. Bamboos, which are 
used extensively, are obtainable everywhere, the larger kinds 
being purchased for Rs, 20 and the smaller for Rs. 12 or 
Rs. 15 per hundred. 

In former days, when much of the country was still Wild 
under forest, the district was rich in large gairife. Even in 
1813, when Buchanan visited Basti, the northern parganas 
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were the haunt of tigers, leopards, bears and even buffalo, 
while spotted deer, hyaenas, and other animals, which are now 
either extinct or extremely rare, wore common in many parts. The 
disappearance of the forests, resulting from the grants of waste 
land and jungle, brought about an immediate change, and at the 
present time the larger carnivora, the buffalo and the chital are 
practically unknown. The wild animals that remain include the 
nilgai, antelope, pig, wolves, jackals, foxes, hares, monkeys, the 
^\’ild cat and the porcupine ; but oven these have been greatly 
reduced in numbers during the past few decades. At one time 
antelope were so numerous as to constitute a positive danger, and 
in 1813 a thousand head might bo seen in a day. Wolves, too, 
swarmed in the nmnjha along the Ghagra; but they are now 
comparatively rare, and very few are produced for the payment 
of the Government reward for their destruction. The reptiles of 
the, district include snakes of several descriptions; the Indian 
cro;?odilo ornceji;, which is common in the Ghagra, Rapti, and 
other rivers, and also in the larger lakes, especially the Bakhira 
Tal ; and the long-nosed variety called the ghariyal, which is 
similarly distributed. 

The gamebirds of the district include the usual varieties 
found throughout the plains. Among them mention may be made 
of peafowl, which are usually accounted sacred and therefore 
preserved from destruction; the grey and black partridge, the 
quail, the ortolan and snipe, the last being cold-weathar migrants. 
Basti is famous for the number and variety of the water- 
fowl which visit it during the winter mouths. Geese of lieveral 
species, many kinds of duck, widgeon, pochards, teal, sheldrakes, 
grebes and coots abound in the lakes, descending from the Him- 
alayas and Tibet on the approach of winter, and returning with 
the advent of early summer. Large numbers are captured by 
native netters, chiefly Baholias and Basis. They are sold alive, 
and there is practically no trade in skins and feathers, except in 
the case of peacocks^ feathers, which And a ready sale and are 
made up as fans. 

The fisheries of the district are of considerable value and 
importance. Fish of almost all the varieties that occur elsewhere 
in the provinces are to be found in the rivers and lakes, and forio 
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a favourite article of diet with most classes of the population. 

At the last census, fishermen and fish-dealers together with 
dependents, numbered 4,351 persons— a figure which was only 
oxeeeded in the neighbouring and larger district of Gorakhpur. 

They belong chiefly to the castes of Mallahs and Chains, who are 
boatmen by profession, Kewats, Goriyas, Kahars and Pasis ; but 
the practice is far from being confined to these castes, as tho 
majority of the cultivators betake themselves to fishing when 
opportunity offers. Pish are either sold in tho bazar for local 
consumption, or else are roughly and imperfectly cured by drying 
or smoking, and are exported to Nepal. The latter practice is very 
extensively followed in the case of tho fisheries on the Rapti and 
in the north of the district generally. Tho implements in use com- 
]n‘is 0 the rod and lino, nets of various shapes and sizes, and several 
forms of wicker traps and baskets, the most common of which is 
the well-known iapa. Occasionally poisoning is resorted to, a 
portion of a river or lake being enclosed in a frame-work of 
baml)Oos, within which [ueces of the bark of tho wild fig are thrown. 

In tho Bakhira Tal largo number of fish are caught by spearing, as 
the bottom is too weedy to admit of the successful use of nets. 

During tho rains, when the fish leave the rivers and the deeper 
pools, they are trapped by means of mud embankments thrown 
across the outlet of the rice field ov jhil ; the water is then drained 
off and finally baled out, leaving the fish helplessly floundering 
in the mud. 

Tho domestic animals of Basti are of the usual inferior type Cattle, 
found in most of tho plains districts of the provinces. There is 
no special local breed, although tho cattle of Mahuli have a cer- 
tain reputation ; they are of small size, but are very strong and 
enduring. The better varieties are imported from the forest 
districts of Bahraich and Khori. In former days herds of wild 
cattle were to be found in the jungles along the Kuwana in par- 
gana Rasulpur and also in tappa Atrawal of Nagar j but these, 
as in Gonda, were merely the descendants of domestic animals 
that had escaped, and at the present time they have completely 
disappeared. The price of an ordinary pair of plough-bullocks 
ranges from Es. 20 to Rs. 40, but much larger amounts are paid 
for those employed for burden or for draught purposes. At the 
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time of the last settlement the estimated number of plough-animals 
in the district was 495,574, giving an average of 2*16 animals 
for a plough. A more accurate enumeration was made at the 
cattle census of 1899, which showed a total of 479,436 plough- 
animals, including male buffaloes, but leaving young stock out of 
account. This gave an average of 2*28 animals per plough or 
somewhat less than the general average for the province; while 
at the same time the average area of cultivation to each plough 
was somewhat under six acres, this being a comparatively light 
duty. The last cattle census was that of 1904, when the district 
contained 506,277 bulls and bullocks, 307,744 cows, 5,162 male 
buffaloes, 100,682 cow buffaloes, and 373,004 young stock. Tho 
increase in tho five years was somewhat remarkable, and may be 
attributed to a series of prosperous seasons, although it svas doubt- 
less due in part to a more accurate system of record. The returns 
give an average of 2*24 animals per plough, the proportion having 
undergone little change. The number of cows and cow buffaloes 
is very largo, and points to the importance of the ghi industry. 
During the spring and summer large numbers of cattle from this 
district are driven northwards to find pasture in the Nepal Tarai, 
They usually leave in December and return in Juno or July, when 
the advent of rains renews the supply of fodder at home. Nothing 
is done in the way of scientific breeding. In 1867 some Hissar 
bulls were imported for stud purposes in Gorakhpur and liasti, 
but the experiment proved a failure and has not been repeated. 

The last enumeration showed a total of 35,852 sheep and 
241,092 goats, the former being most numerous in the Haraiya 
tahsil, and fewest in Bansi and Domariaganj ; while the latter 
are very evenly distributed. The number of sheep is decidedly 
small, especially when compared with the average for the adjoin- 
ing districts of Oudh. They are mainly kept by Gadariyas, and 
are more valued for their skins, wool and manure than for their 
flesh. The price of a sheep is not as a rule much more than 
Es. 2, but there is a considerable demand for the wool, which is 
made into blankets, and for the skins, which are bought by 
Ghamars at a rate ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per hundreds 
It is a common practice for landowners to permit sheep to be 
penned on their fields between August and November, prior to- 
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the spring sowings, and in consideration of the manure thus 
obtained the herdsmen receive a small payment in kind. In 
1868, an attempt was made to improve the breed by the importa- 
tion of some long-wooled rams from HIssar; but the results 
were not satisfactory, and no further measures were taken. Goats 
on the other hand are comparatively numerous, the total for 
Basti being well above the average. They are kept by the lower 
castes generally, but mainly by Ahira, Gadariyas, Chamars and 
Julahas. They form a fairly common article of food, but are 
chiefly valued for their skins, which, when tanned and cured, are 
put to a variety of uses, and are worth as much as the live 
animal. 

The census of 1904 showed a total of 2,004 horses and 10,032 
ponies. These figures are in no way remarkable, nor are the 
animals deserving of any notice. There has been no attempt at 
scientific breeding, either on the part of Government or of private 
owners. The ponies are of the usual wretched description, and 
are used for the carriage of grain and other articles. Transport 
is, however, more commonly effected by carts, of which the 
district contains a large number ; they are fairly strong and well 
made, and good wheels are manufactured locally, Neither is it 
necessary to remark on the donkeys, which numbered 6,406 ; they 
are no better nor less miserable than in other districts, and are 
employed as beasts of burden by Kumhars, Dhobis and others. 
Camels are scarce, as the climate is said to bo too moist for them. 
Elephants, on the other hand, are very numerous, and every 
well-to-do za'mindar keeps one or two. They are not expensive 
to keep, and are almost a necessity as a moans of locomotion 
during the rains. The usual arrangement is to give the keeper a 
piece of land, from which he has to find food for his beast. 

The district is seldom free from the ravages of cattle disease. 
Kinderpest, here knowij. as inata, being considered by the people 
as analogous to small-pox, often assumes an epidemic character 
during the summer months, and is very fatal in its results. Foot- 
and-mouth disease, too, is always common, but is not so serious, 
as a considerable proportion of the animals attacked recover. As 
in all submontane tracts, the malignant sore-throat, known as 
boemorrhagic septieoemia, occurs in most years and causes heavy 
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mortality. In order to check the spread of cattle disease, a 
peripatetic veterinary assistant surgeon is attached to the dis- 
trict, and a second is shortly to be appointed ; but so far the 
results have been but small, as the people generally offer a 
passive resistance to inoculation. 

The climate of Basti somewhat resembles that of the other 
submontane tracts in the north of Rohilkhand and Oiidh, though 
it is milder than is the case with the districts further west. The 
heat in the summer months is less extreme, and the west winds of 
the hot weather are but rarely experienced, and lose much of 
their burning force. On tho other hand, the cold of the w'inter 
months is less extreme, and frosts seldom occur. Tho severe 
frost which did such widespread damage throughout the pro- 
vinces ill February 1905, did not indeed leave Basti untouched ; 
but its severity was less extreme and the destruction then caused 
was not sufficient to render any relief measures necessary. Such 
an event is quite exceptional, though in all years hailstorms are 
a constant source of danger during the spring. For a number of 
years no thermomotrical observations have been recorded in tho 
district, but piist experience shows that tho maximum temperature 
is seldom more than 100® in the shade in summer, and that the 
minimum on few occasions falls below 50®; while even in June 
the nights are comparatively cool. The prevailing wind is from 
the east ; it usually sets in during April, and combines with 
local thunderstorms from the hills to cool the atmosphere and 
preserve a tinge of verdure in the grass. 

The rainfall is usually heavy, and this fact, combined with 
the proximity of tho hills, tends to render the climate damp; but it 
is not specially unhealthy, except at the end of tho rains, wiien 
the ground is drying, and the variation of the temperature, from 
the heat of tho day to the comparative chilliness of the night, is 
considerable. At that season fever is prevalent, and the north of 
the district, at any rate, is decidedly malarious. The regular 
rains begin towards the end of Juno and continue till about the 
third week in September ; while a final fall may be expected in 
the first few days of October. It is of great importance to 
agriculture that this last downpour, known as the kathiydf shovld 
be ample: tor it is required not only for the late rice, but also toi 
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xnoisten the ground for the rahi sowings and to ensure a sufficient 
supply of water in- the lakes and jhils for the winter irrigation. 
In the cold weather there is often, though not always, a fall of 
rain, generally in January, but sometimes later. Such winter 
rains are not altogether an unmixod blessing. They Improve the 
unirrigated crops, but when they fall heavily and late on land 
which has already been watered artificially they do more harm 
thfiTi good. Records of the rainfall are taken at the five tahsil 
headquarters, but the district average thus obtained fails to 
represent the true rainfall of the tract as a whole, inasmuch as 
the amoimt received in the extreme north is dociiledly greater 
than that registered at Bansi or Domariaganj. Private records 
taken at Birdpur show an average of neaidy 64 inches, while in 
1881), it amounted to no less than 91 inches — a very remarkable 
figure for the plains. The returns go l)ack to 1861: for Bansi, 
Khalilabad and Ca’)tainganj, which till 1876 was the recording 
station for the Ilaraiya tahsil ; ami to 1867, for Basti and 
Domariaganj. From 1867 to 1905 inclusive the general average 
^was 49-46 inches, the greatest amounts being 76*32 inches in 
1894, a year of general excess ; 72*84 inches in 1871, when floods 
did extensive damage hero and in northern Oudh; 68*22 inches 
in 1890; 67*32 inches in 1879, and 67 inches in 1903, w'hen 
serious flooding again occurred in many parts. In fourteen 
other yea^s the fall was above the average. The smallest 
amounts ever received were 23*8 inches in 1877, a year of general 
famine; 26 inches in 1873, resulting in scarcity throughout the 
eastern districts; and 29*77 inches in 1896, though on this 
occasion Basti suffered to a very slight extent as compared wdth 
other tracts. As already mentioned, there is a considerable 
variation in the distribution, the rainfall increasingdirectly with 
the latitude. Domariaganj shows an average fall of 52‘42 
inches, and Bansi of 61*08 inches. Basti and Khalilabad 
approach more closely to the general figure, with 47*88 and 
:48*29 inches respectively ; while Haraiya obtains but 45*16 
inches, in spite of the proximity of a great river like the Ghagra. 
1 he heaviest fall recorded at any single station for a year was 
92*02 inches at Khalilabad in 1894, followed by Haraiya 
with 84*78 inches; it is rijnarkablo that in that year Bansi 
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registered but 6S inches, or far less than any other tahsil. 
Khalilabad, too, holds the minimum record, with 15‘1 inches in 
1877. 

The healthiness or otherwise of the district is amply illus- 
trated by a consideration of the vital statistics. As elsewhere, 
these are somewhat vitiated by the inaccuracy of the records, 
especially in early years ; but none the less they are of considor- 
alde value as representing the general conditions of life. Records 
of deaths are extant from 1871 onwards, but during the 
first decade the returns are obviously too low, at any rate up to 
1877, The average death-rate obtained from the official figures 
is 22*27 per millo, and this would have been much lower but for 
the abnormal mortality of the famine year of 1878, when the 
rate rose to 42’37. During the ensuing period of ton years, 
for which the returns are far more reliable, the rate was 28*12 per 
thousand of the population, the maximum being 87*97 in 1884, 
when the ravages of small-pox were experienced in an intense 
form, and the lowest 21*15 in the prec(3ding year. For the last 
ten years of the century, the average rate was 80*34, varying , 
from 18*77 in 1893, to 40*08 in the following year, when the 
rainfall was exceptionally heavy, and fever and cholera oecurred 
to an almost unprecedented extent. The annual returns both 
for deaths and births since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* 
The figures of the former certainly fail to prove that Basti is 
an unhealthy district, for the death-rate is appreciably lower than 
in the other trans-Ghagra tracts and in the Oudh district of 
Fyzabad to the south of the river. Returns of births are avail- 
able from 1881, The average rate from that year to 1890 was 
43*05 per mille, the excess of births over deaths being remark- 
ably large in every year and betokening a rapid increase of 
the population during a decade of great prosperity. For the next 
inter-censal period, the average was 39*32, the decline being due 
to the unfavourable seasons in 1895, and the two following 
years, the number of deaths being largely in excess of the births* 
Since 1898, however, the recovery has ken rapid, and in the 
absence of any unexpected calamity a large increase may be 
looked for at the next enumeration. 


• Appendix, Tablv III, 
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Another table shows the prevailing causes of death, and Fevor. 
this, too, is to be somewhat liberally interpreted, as the responsi- 
bility for the diagnosis rests ultimately on the village watch- 
man, As usual, fever heads the list by a large majority. The 
terra includes not only malarial fever, which is the undoubted cause 
of most of the deaths ascribed to it, but also influenza, pneumonia, 
and other common diseases of which fever is but a symptom, 

From 1874, w^hen the causes of death were first registered, 
to 1880 the annual mortality from fever averaged 78 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths, rising to over 83 per cent, in the 
famine year of 1878. In the next decade the proportion w^as 
69 per cent, and no remarkable epidemics visited the district; 
and from 1891 to 1900, the average was 71 per cent,, the greatest 
mortality occurring in and after the wet season of 1894, and 
during the scarcity of 1897. 

The records show that cholera has never been absent from Cholera, 
the district for a single year, and the disease may be regarded 
practically as endemic. Not unfrequently it assumes a violent 
epidemic form, and carries off large numbers of the people, 
especially among the poorer classes. The origin of these out- 
breaks is often ascribed to the dissemination of the disease from 
the groat fairs at Ajodhya in Fyzabad and at Debi Patan in the 
north of Gouda, probably not without reason ; and when it has 
once got a hold upon the district, it is very diflicult to check, 
owing to the height of the w’ater-level and the consequent difficulty 
of preserving the wells from contamination, either directly or by 
percolation. The disease invariably occurs at the commencement 
of the hot season, and as a rule ceases with the advent of the 
monsoon. Prom 1874 to 1880 cholera accounted for 7*5 per 
cent, of the recorded mortality, outbreaks of some intensity 
occurred in 1875 and 1880. During the following decade the 
number of deaths was very large in every year except 1883 and 
the following, the worst epidemic being that of 1887, when the 
mortality amounted to over 10,000 persons. The proportion of 
deaths ascribed to this cause during the period w^as 1*1 per cent. 

From 1891 to 1900 the rate was even higher, amounting to nearly 
11 per cent. In every year the mortality was considerable, but 
1891, 1892, and 1894 it joso to alarming proportions, more 
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than 89,000 persons falling victims to tho disoaso in the three 
years. Similar widespread epidemics occurred in 1905 and 190G, 
the latter being almost the worst on record. 

Of tho other diseases little remains to be said, except in tho 
case of small-pox. This occurs every year, but only occasionally 
does it now cause great loss of life ; it is most prevalent during 
the spring, but is generally present also throughout the winter. 
The returns show that from 1874 to 1880 small-pox was responsible 
for nearly six per cent, of tho total recorded mortality, while 
during the ensuing ten years tho average was under five per cent , 
and this w’ould have been much lower but for an extraordinary 
epidemic in 1884, when over 19,000 were carried off by the disease. 
No such outbreaks have since been experienced an-l the number of 
deaths has never reached a high figure save in 1897, a year of 
general sickness.* Tho disappearance of small-pox can only ho 
attributed to tho sprea^l of vaccination, which was introduced 
into the district loss than 50 years ago. In former days inocula- 
tion was generally practised, but not to a great extent, and 
Buchanan states that this fact was due to tho extreme views held 
by the Musalmau population on the subji’ct of predestination. 
As early as 1871, the number of persons vaccinated annually 
had risen to nearly G,000, and during the ton years ending in 
1880, tho average number of operations was 11,250. The total 
rose constantly throughout the following decade, tho average being 
17,380; but no great progress was effected till 1880, when tho 
total rose at a bound from 17,000 in the previous year to more 
than 4G,000. The progress then achieved l.as since been main- 
tained fairly steadily. The average number of persons vaccinated 
between 1891 and 1900 was nearly 46,000 annually, and in 
every subsequent year this figure has been largely exceeded. 
Basti is now as well protected in this respect as most districts 
of the provinces, and there is but little fear of any serious 
epidemic. 

Of the other causes of death reference need only be made to 
plague, which first made its appearance in 1902. The mortality 
in that year was but small, but tho disease reappeared in the 
following seasons, and in 1905 accounted for more than 4,000 

♦ Appendix, Table IV. 
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deaths. Even this amount is, however, insignificant as compared 
-with the returns of the neighbouring district of Azamgarh. 

Statistics of infirmities were first collected at the census of 
1872. It was then found that the district contained 67 iiisano 
persons, 204 deaf-mutea, 793 blind, and 135 lepers. Subsequent 
enumerations have shown considerable valuations in these figures. 
In 1901, the number of iiisanes was 144, of the deaf-mutes 753, of 
blind 1,396, and of lepers 461. The number of deaf-mutes is very 
large, being only exceeded in Gorakhpur, Almora and Bahraichi 
This infirmity appears to be closely associated with goitre, a 
disease which is very prevalent in Basti and the adjoining 
districts, and is said to be connected in some way with the water 
of the Ghagra, l^apti, and other rivers which have their origin 
in the hills. Blindness is not particularly common, as is the 
case in all the siil)montano districts, where tho moist climato does, 
not conduce to diseases of the eye in the same degree as the dust 
and heat of tho plains to the south. As in the neighbouring 
districts of Gorakhpur and Fyzabacl, leprosy is fairly prevalent, 
and this fact was noted by Buxjhanaii in 1813. The cause of this 
affliction is still unknown, but at tho present time there are two 
predominant theories, one being that it is duo to a fish diet, and 
another that it derives its origin from mouldy rice. If either of 
these be the correct solution of tho problem, the prevalence of 
leprosy in Basti may certainly be adduced in support of the 
contention. 
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Agkicitlturk and Commkroe. 


Tho earliest reference to the dcvelopmoiit of the district is to 
bo f ouikI in the accounts of the Cliinose pilg rinivS, from whicli we learn 
llnat ill tlio fifth and seven ill contnries of the Christian era Rasti 
an;] Goraklipur ha-l ivdapsed from their pristine state of civiliza- 
tion into ono great forest. The next source of information is tho 
xUn-i-A.hJhii'iy compiled towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
It is vcj'y (Uniciili; to obtain from this^ however, any accurate idea 
of I ho condition of things then prevailing ; but it is certain that 
tho cultivated area was very small, and that tho southern parganas 
alone could boast of any extensive cultivation. Subsequently the 
district contiiiue<l to improve under tho local Rajas, who were 
to a large extent indepoudeiit, Imt progress was chocketl by intes- 
tine wai’faro, and also by the incursions of predatory tribes in 
tho north. Tho growing power of tho Oudh Government also had 
a rotai-ding oHoct, owing to tho extortion of tho officials; and at 
tho cession the condition of the country was misorahlo in the 
extreme. In 1813, wliep Dr. Buchanan visited Basti, the south 
had to sorao extent recovered ; but the north was very sparsely 
cultivated, and tho area of juiiglo and grove land was dispropor- 
tionately groat. In tho north-eastern portion of tho district all 
progress was stopped l>y the Nepalese war, and it was a long time 
before the forests were cleared and the waste roclainiod. It is in 
this quarter that most of tho largo junglo grants are situated, and 
these have only been brought under cultivation within tho last 60 
or 70 years. A professional survey of tho district was completed 
in 1838, at the time of the fifth or first regular settlement, and it 
was then ascertained that the cultivated area Avas 896,703 acres, or 
53*5 per cent, of the whole. Every part of the d istrict had improved, 
while the south was for the most part in a high state of cultivation. 
During this settlement the rate of development was well main- 
tained, and in 1859 the area under the plough had risen to 
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1,047,449 acres or 62 per cent. Accurate annual returns wore^ot 
compiled till 1884, and by that year the cultivated area had 
increased to the extent of 100,000 acres. During the ensuing 
ten years a steady increase was observed, the average being 
1,204,400 acres, and the maximum somewhat over 1,250,000 
acres in 1893. A marked decline then ensued, owing to a scries 
of bad seasons, which culminated in 1897, the average area culti- 
vated in the five years ending in 1899 being 1,215,340 acres. 
The district, however, made a rapid recovery, and in the follow- 
ing five years the area under the plough exceeded all previous 
records, averaging 1,271,427 acres. The returns for 1905, are 
shown in the appendix.* The total cultivation was 1,285,712 acres 
or no leas than 71*9 per cent, of the entire area, a proportion 
which is only exceeded in a few districts in the United Provinces. 
The ratio of the cultivated to the total area varies in different 
parganas, but not to any marked extent. It is highest in the 
remote tract of Binayakpur, where it amounts to as much as 81’4 
per cent., while next comes Bansi East with 75 per cent, and 
Rasulpur and Basti East with over 74 per cent. The other 
parganas are somewhat below the general average, Amorha coming 
last with 67 per cent., although this is perhaps the richest part of 
the whole district. 

It is consequently obvious that but little land still remains 
available for cultivation. As already moiitionod in the preceding 
chapter, ten per cent, of the area is barren waste and 2*8 per cent, 
is taken up by groves. This loaves but 15*3 per cent, under the 
head of culturablo waste, and from this a further deduction o§2*3 
per cent, must be made on account of new fallow, or land which 
is deliberately loft untilled under the usual system of rotation. 
Of the remainder, some 69,000 acres are classed as culturablo 
waste proper, and 163,000 acres as old fallow. This area consists 
mostly of uneven ground on the banks of rivers and streams, or 
of land which is cither too swampy for ordinary cultivation or 
is rendered barren on account of saline efflorescences. But the 
greater part of the area recorded as old fallow is not really fallow 
at all, but waste laud which has never been cultivated, and distin- 
guished f rom the other classes only by the circumstance that it is 

• Appendix, Tabic V. 
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not overgrown by long grass or jungle. The waste area is 
approximately equal in all the tahsils of the distriet, though 
perhaps Haraiya shows the largest proportion. It was estimated 
at the last settlement that the area of good land still available for 
cultivation was not oxtensivo, though subsequent events have 
proved that a considerable amount of fresh ground has ]>oon 
l)rought under cultivation owing to the stimulus of an enhanced 
assessment. It is possible that in the northern parganas of 
Easulpur and Bans! there is still room for some extension of 
the area under the plough, but generally speaking, it is only the 
most inferior land which has been left untouched, and it is certain 
that a largo ])roportion of the so-called culturablo waste could 
never repay tillage. 

The system of cultivation envolveil in. Basti does not differ 
from that followed in the neighbouring districts and presents no 
special h^atures. The farming is on the whole good, and the 
standard of husbandry is enhanced by the fact that, as in Gonda, 
the population is distributed over a large number of hamlets, 
usually within easy reach of their fields ; and the general charac- 
ter of their lands enables the cultivators to maintain a constant 
succession of harvests during the year, with the exception of the 
hot weather and the beginning of the rains. The small amount 
of current fallow has given rise to fears on the score of over- 
cropping j but the soil does not seem to have suflered materially 
from this cause, although the supply of manure for those staples 
that require or would benefit from it is probably sca’ coly sufficient. 
Manure heaps are to be seen in every village, but the amount 
available is small, as, in accordance with the usual custom, the 
bulk is utilized for fuel. Practically manure is confined to the 
more valuable crops, such as wheat, sugarcane, poppy and veget- 
ables. Iffie usual system of rotation is observed, cereals alter- 
nating with leguminous crops, while the more exhaustive plants, 
such as sugarcane and poppy, are never sown twice in succession 
on the same land. Fields bear different names according to the 
crops and harvests for which they are successively tilled. In the 
case of th.QTahi they are known either as paHter, takraryOV ohhaon. 
The palilmr lands are those which, ordinarily reserved for rice or 
some other A/i()^H/orpp, are left fallow for one autumn harvest and 
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are carefully prepared for spring wheat, the latter being some- 
times followed by sugarcane. Those known as takrar are rice 
lands, which immediately after harvest arc prepared for a second 
crop, goiiorally gram, masur^ or barley ; and ohhaon is the name 
given to fields which are ploughed in August and sown with the 
more valuable rahi crops such as poppy, tobacco or vogelablos. 
Similarly in the Miarify the fields are known as mair, janeivciy 
or magJiar, The first are those which, after lying fallow, arc 
broken up in August and again prepared in the spring, being 
eventually sown with rice during the rains. The term janewa is 
given to fields which have already borne a spring crop ami are 
sown again in the same year; and maghar to those from which 
a crop of rice has been taken in the precoilitig year and are again 
prepared for a similar harvest in the ensuing July, Generally 
speaking, the people make the most of the resources at their dis- 
posal, and save in regard to a few projudic-.'S and superstitions 
they have probably not much to learn from others in the pi'actico 
of their art. 

The cultivator's stock-in-trade also is much the same as in 
other districts. In addition to the ]dough, which has a lighter 
and longer share or phar than that found in the Doab, the 
ordinary implements comprise the heavy beam or board whicli 
serves the purpose of a harrow and is hero known as the henga; 
the pharolia or mattock, the Ichurpi or spud, the hasua or sickle, 
and the panefm or rako for collecting tlin grain on the threshing- 
floor. To those may bo added a few others, such as baskets of 
different description, the paind or ox-goad, and the garasi or 
chopper for cutting up straw for fodder. 

Taking the physical conditions of the district into considera- 
tion, it is only natural to find that the kharif harvest largely exceeds 
the mbi in extent. At the last settlement in 1889, the total area 
occupied by the autumn crops, which include jarhan tko, 
sugarcane and arhar, although they are not reaped till later, was 
834,081 acres or 68 per cent, of the total cultivation. At the 
same time the harvest covered 749,910 acres or 61 per cent. 
Subsequent years have shown a considerable expansion, ospeoi^ly 
on the part of the hho/rif^ which in the eight years ending in 
1905, averaged 952,500 acres, as compared with 782,000 
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in the mbi This predorainanco on the part of the Icharif occurs 
in every tahsil except Khalilabad, in which the rahi covers a 
slightly larger area. The disproportion is most marked in Domaria- 
ganj, where it amounts to some 95,000 acres. Next comes Bansi, 
in ^^■hich the Icharif exceeds the spring harvest by about 70,000 
acres; while in Ilaraiya and Basti the difforonco is comparatively 
small. The zaitl or extra harvest is usually unimportant, and 
seldom covers more than 5,000 acres, the greater proportion of 
which is found in the Khalilabad tahsil. 

Concomitantly with the increase in the cultivated area there 
has boon a fairly rapid development of the practice of double- 
cropping. In 1884, the area bearing two crops in the year was 
307,500 acres or 20*9 per cent, of the total cultivation. This 
had risen to 29 per cent, at the time of the settlement in 1889, 
W'liilo subsequent years have shown a still further increase. 
During the past eight years it has averaged 35-4 per cent, the 
maximum being 5,08,900 acres in 1904, or no less than 39 57 per 
cent. The chief ftictor in this increase has been the spread of 
rice cultivation, which has gained ground in all parts of the 
district, the ofiect on the double-cropped area resulting from the 
practice of sowing gram and other similar staples on land which 
has already borne a harvest of early rico. The proportion of 
land bearing two crops in the year is greatest in the Bansi tahsil, 
where it amounts to over 40 per cent, of the cultivation, and 
lowest in Domariaganj, in W'hich it is under 32 per cent. 

The table given in the appendix shows the distribution of 
the principal crops in each tahsil and the areas occupied by them 
in each successive year since 1898.* The climate and soil of 
Basti are suitable for the growth of nearly all the more valuable 
products, and cotton is the only important staple which is not 
cultivated, the reason being that the climate is damp. Indigo, too, 
was formerly grown and manufactured to a considerable extent on 
the estates of the European grantees ; but its production w' as aban- 
doned several years ago as it ceased to be a profitable undertaking. 
With these exceptions, however, we find in Basti almost all the crops 
which are grown in the other parts of the United Provinces, 
although several of them occupy but an insignificant position. 
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lUce. In tho hharif harvest by far the most valuable and exten- 

sively cultivated staple is rice. This covers more than half the 
entire cultivated area of the district, and on an average amounts 
to 70*5 per cent, of the hharif harvest. The proportion is 
naturally greatest in the north, amounting to 81*29 and 79*89 
per cent, in the Domariaganj and Bansi tahsils respectively ; in 
tahsil Basti it approximates to the general figure, while in Khalil- 
abad and Haraiya it is below tho average, covering but 51*96 
per cent, of the hharif area in tho latter. The spread of rice 
cultivation during the past 30 years is very noticeable, as in 1877 
it occupied only 583,200 acres, as compared with nearly 697,000 
acres in 1905. As rice forms the main food of the people and 
constitutes the principal article of export, its cultivation may be 
noticed in some detail. Innumerable varieties of rice are grown 
in tho district, the difference in many cases being so slight that 
only the practised eye of tho cultivator himself can detect it j but 
as elsewhere, it may be divided into three broad classes : the coarse 
early rice known as usahan^ from being sown broad-cast, or 
hhadain, from being reaped in tho month of Bhadon; the late 
tnuisplanted variety, generically called jarluin or aghanif from 
tho fact that it is harvested in Aghan ; and lastly the comparatively 
scarce summer rice known as boro^ The early rice is the most 
profitable of tho ordinary rain crops, and is sown in the best 
lands of the village, being usually followed by peas or some 
eimilar staple in the rahi. Such fields pay a very high rent ; 
but at the same time much of the ueahan is sown in outlying 
lands, in which no rahi can be grown, owing to tho hardness of 
tho soil or the want of irrigation and manure. The late rice or 
jarhan is far more valuable. It is grown on land which seldom 
boars a second crop, but the yield is so largo that it compensates 
for the loss of the spring harvest. The crop thrives best in a 
clay soil, but tho most important factor in the selection of the 
fields is the positio^x of the land as regards drainage ; for tho plant 
requires a constant supply of water till at least the end of October. 
In the south of the district, the best jarhan grows in eoi$ or 
shallow depressions, sufficiently deep to retain the water, but not 
deep enough to allow the rice to be swamped ; while in the north 
it lies in great tracts, locally called dab or ddhar. Consequently 
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iho area under jarhan is far greater in the country beyond the 
Rapti than in the parganas to the south, where early rice largely 
)redominates. This fact forms the most important element in 
letermining rents ; for in the south the double-cropped land is the 
mainstay of the village, and the richest and most careful cultiva- 
■bion is in the ‘goind fields, while in the north little attention is 
paid to anything but the jarhan, and the higher lauds are usually 
neglected, save for the comparatively small area in which the rice 
[is sown before transplaiilatioii. As is the case with usahan, there 
arc innumerable varieties of jarhan, one of the best of these being 
the harma, which was introfluced from Burma by Mr. Peppe of 
Bird pur. The northern tappas of the Bansi tahsil supply some 
' of the host descriptions of what is known commercially as Patna 
rice. Another kind of winter rice is that chilled karangi, which 
only differs from jarhan in being sown broadcast instead of 
transplanted. The horo, or summer rice, belongs more properly 
to the account of the zaid harvest. The cost of cultivation and 
the average outturn of the different kinds of rice, as is the case 
with all other crops, are speculative questions, and little rolianco 
can bo placed on the official returns. At the last settlement Mr. 
Hooper came to the conclusion that 12 maunds per acre was a 
fair and moderate estimate of tho average yield in a good jarhan 
village, l)ut it is certain that on many occasions far liettor results 
have been obtained. Mr. Peppo considered that the average 
profit per acre \vas Es. 3, but so much depends on tho season, as 
well as on the position of tho field, that such estimates are practic- 
ally useless. 

Tho only other Jeharif staple of any great value is sugar- 
cane, which covers on an average 5*11 per cent, of the area sown 
in this harvest, Tho proportion varies greatly in different parts 
of the district, for in tho two northern tahsils, and especially 
Bansi, the amount of sugarcane cultivation is very small, while 
in Haraiya and Basti this staple accounts for 8*74 and 9 17 per 
cent, of tho harvest respectively. Generally speaking, however, 
cane is to bo found in all parts of the district except tho Tarai 
tract in the north. According to Mr. Hooper, there are four 
principal varieties, knowui as barokha, katara, quango and 
Tho first, which is tho flowering kind, is only found in the 
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alluvial tract of the Ghagra, and especially in the manjha lauds, 
where it grows without irrigation; w’hilo.tho others are not 
restricted to any particular locality. The crop requires a largo 
amount of manure, and cannot be grow'ii in the same land for 
two years running, while sometimes the Held is prepared for a 
whole year before the cane shoots are planted. Sugarcane is apt 
to bo damaged l)y excessive rain, and in certain soils it is liable 
to injury from white ants. No refined sugar is now manufactured 
in the district : the juice is simply boiled, and made up into hhelis 
or balls of coarse uurofinc<l sugar, known as gitr. The estimated 
outturn ranges from 16 to '20 maunds per acre, and the cost of 
cultivation from lis. 19 to Rs. 21. 

The remaining crops call for very little notice. A certain 
amount of maize is grown, averaging 5-47 per cent, of tho 
harvest, and is increasing in popularity, especially in tho 
alluvial tract of the Ghagra and near the Rapti in the Bansi 
tahsil. More important is arhar, which in this district is usually 
sown alone and covers on an average 11’33 per cent, of tho 
kharif wcQ'd^ tho proportion exceeding 15’5 per cent, in Khalilabad. 
The larger millets, ji(,ar and hajra, are not grown to any appreci- 
able extent ; tho latter is almost unknown, and only a very little 
juar is harvested, although a fair amount is sown in tho Basti 
and Haraiya tahsils and cut while green for fodder. Tho small 
and coarse millet known as kodon is found in every part of the 
district, and especially in tho Bansi tahsil, being sown on the 
inferior light soils and receiving no manure or irrigation. The 
pulses known as urd and muijg are found in all parts, but tho 
area is nowhere important, and tho somewhat similar crop 
called moth is to bo seen on the poorest lauds. Tho remainder 
of the harvest comprises a little mandua, til, hemp, and a small 
area of garden crops. 

Of the spring or 7*abi staples the most important is wheat, 
though it does not cover the largest area. When sown by itself, it 
occupies on an averago some 164,000 acres or 21 per cent, of the 
entire harvest. In the Bansi tahsil there is but little pure wheat, 
thd average being 13-78 per cent. ; but elsewhere the proportion is 
much higher, reaching 27*32 per cent, in Haraiya, where wheat 
surpasses all other crops in extent. It thrives best in the lighto 
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,oam soils, its place being taken by barley in the inferior lands, 
iiid consequently the greatest areas of wheat are to bo found in 
;he central uparhar tract and tho tarhar of the Ghagra. Tho 
brop is tho most expensive of the* rahi products, as the laud 
requires very careful preparation and irrigation is almost invari- 
ably neodod ; tho estimated cost is from Ks, 15 to Ks. 17 per acre, 

|ind tho outturn from 12 to 18 mauiids. 

A large amount of ^Yhoat is also sown in combination with 
Ibarley, ami this mixture, known as gujai^ covers about 128,000 
acres, being most common in the Iknsi and Khalilaliad tahsil. 

It is a favourite crop with llrahmaii cultivators, and tliough less 
profitable than pure wheat, yields a good return with loss laliour. 

Jkirloy is sown alone to some oxtent, notably in tho Bansi tahsil, 
l)ut it is more usually mixed with gram, tho total average area 
of barley in corabinatidb being 281,750 acres or 80 per cent, of 
the whole rabi harvest. In Bansi it amounts altogether to more 
■ than 50 per cent., but in Ilaraiya, on the other hand, the propor- 
Itioii is no more than 2G‘8 per cent. 

Gram is also so^vli alone, but not to any groat extent. On and 
:an average it covers some 81,500 acres, or four per cent, of 
the rahi harvest, though of late yi'a-rs this figure has lieen largely 
oxceodod. TIio place elsewhere occupied by gram is taken in 
this district hy peas, which cover on an average nearly 170,000 
acres, or 21 ’7 ])or cent, of the total area ; while in 1005, tho figure 
rose to over 200,000 acres. The proportion is highest in the 
Basti tahsil, but is above tho average in all the southoru parganas, 
though even in Bansi peas cover a larger area than wheat. They 
are very generally sowui in succession to early rice, and as tho 
crop requires not only irrigation but manure, it is commonly 
found in the goind lands of the village, while gram, inasur 
and the like are sown in tho outlying fields. The selection 
of the sprnig crop, however, depends on tho soil, tho irrigation, the 
population of the village, and even tho caste of tho cultivators. 

If a village is thickly populated, an early and productive food 
crop is the first necessity, and in such a case peas are generally 
grown, unless the cultivators are Brahmans, this caste preferring 
barley mixed with wheat. If the population is small and tho 
holdings aro large, so that the tenants can afford to grow crops 
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for sale, they sow linsoed or lah% which in good land aro 
very profitable. The estimated outturn of peas varies from 12 
to 16 maunds per acre, or two mauiuls more than that yielded by 
gram. 

Linsoed is a somewhat favourite crop in the northern tahsils, 
especially Bansi, but it is also found throughout the district 
covering on an average 45,400 acres or 5*8 per cent, of the 
mht Of late years, too, the area has greatly increased, owing 
no doubt to the high prices prevailing, and in 1904, over 80,000 
acres were sown with linsoed. The ci'op is usually unirrigated, 
and is frequently grown on the outlying and inferior fields. 

Mention should also be made of poppy, whicli occupies 
on an average nearly 20,000 acres or 2*5 per cent, of the 
rahi area. This profitable crop is most extensively produced in 
the Ilavaiya tahsils, whore it amount to G'54 cent., aiid 
in this portion of the district the receipts from opium go a 
long way towards the payment of both rent and rcveimo. There 
is also a fair amount in the Easulpur pargana of tahsil DomarifV- 
gati], and in the Basti tahsil. At the same timo there appears 
to have been some decline in poppy cultivation during the 
past 50 years, for in 1864 the area was 58,800 acres, and the 
average from 1860 to 1890 was no less than 31,500 Jicres, 
the annual payments for the same period being nearly ten 
lakhs. 

Among the remaining rahx crops are included masm^ 
which is grown in all parts of the district and occupies some 
15,000 ac.ros ; mustard and rape or lahi^ with al^out 7,000 ficres, 
almost wholly in the northern tahsil; potatoes and other 
vegetables and garden crops. The area under the last is small, 
tho gardening castes usually devoting themselves to poppy, 
which they find more profitable ; as a rule gardon cultivation 
is carried on in tho neighbourhood of largo towns and vil- 
lages, but in Basti there are no towns of any size and very 
few villages of importance. 

The jgaic? crops, grown in the hot wmther, are gonorally 
insignificant. Melons are raised to some extent in tho saiidy 
soil adjoining the larger rivers, but the area thus cultivated; 
is very smdl. The only staple deserving mention is the horo '^^ 
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paraor rice, to which reference has already been made. This is 
liuly foand in the parganas of Maghar East and Bansi East, 
Id is sown in seed beds in moist places, and transplanted along 
) edges o{ lakes or ponds. Its cultivation is chiefly carried on by 
I sides of the Bakhira and Chaur Tals. In the former small spaces 
\ enclosed with a bank of earth and the water baled out, a sufficient 
jply being allowed to enter when required. In the Chaur Tal 
igation is obtained from the Parasi, the waters of which are held 
by a series of dams for several miles. The crop is said to bo 
jOn more productive than jarhan^ and land suitable for its pro- 
lotion fotclies a high rent. There is another kind of rice grown 
i the lakes, known as dausi ; but this is not of much importance, 
id is chiefly confined to the Sikandarpur Tal, where it is sown 

f oadcast in the mud. The lakes also produce the wild rice 
iinnif which springs up along the edges of the shallow 
rater and is commonly used as an article of food. Another 

J u’oduct of some importance is the singham or water-nut, which 
s extensively planted by Kahars and others. 

The district is on the whole admirably supplied wdth means 
of ri’igation. Accurate statistics of the area actually watered 
in each year date only from 1884. The returns of the 1860 
settlement are useless, as they show merely the land wdiich was 
considered irrigable, owing to its position near a well, tank, or 
'river; and for the same reason the statements recorded by the 
.Famine Commission of 1888 are equally valueless. The avail- 
,a])l6 figures show that from 1885 to 1894, the annual amount of 
land artificially watered was, on an average, 505,588 acres or 
41'4 per cent, of the net cultivation. This is a very high propor- 
tion, especially as the decade embraced a period of generally 
ample rainfall. From 1895 to 1904 the average was oven higher, 
the annual amount of irrigation being 552,385 acres or 44*3 per 
cent, of the area under the plough. The figures for 1904-05 
are shown in the appendix, but in that year, owing to the heavy 
wdnter rains, the amount was the lowest recorded since 1886.* 
The preceding year, 1903-04, on the other hand, exhibited the 
maximum irrigated area, 620,000 acres or 48 per cent., of the 
cultivation. The proportion is very high, and is exceeded in few 
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districts; and on the whole it may be said that in ordinary years 
irrigation is available for every field that requires \vat<3V. As a 
rulo^ the jarkdn rice needs no irrigaiion^ nor does arhar, nor 
do the crops shown on the ]ia])ti hkat area and tho Ghagra 
tnanjha; so that if these be excluded, tho supply is ample for the 
rest. In most places indeed thero is more danger from an excess 
of water than from any dolicioncy, and pcM’haps tho only tract in 
which the means of irrigation aro scarcely adequate is tho narrow 
strip of sandy soil which marks the soiithorn edge of the v,j)arhar 
in tho two parganas of Mahuli and Nagar. Those facts are further 
illustrated by an examination of tho returns for the difhrent 
parganas and tahsils. Even in 3t)0<5, wiion irrigation w'as at a 
discount, thero was no upland pargana in which less than 4() per 
cent, of tho cullivatod area was artificially watered, with the 
possible exception of Mahuli East, where the proportion was 40 
per cent. ; and hero it must be romembei-cd that miKih of tho area 
lies low and possesses a sufficient natural moisture. In such a Avet 
year very little irrigation is required in tlio two northern tahsils, 
esp(5cially Baiisi, and at; all times tho hJiat tract and tho Tarai, 
both in the two parganas of Jlansi and in Binayakpur, may bo 
said to require nothing l)cyond tho natural supply. 

Turning to the sources from whicli irrigation is derived, we 
find from tho roturns of the past ten years that some 209,500 
acres or nearly 38 per cent, of the irrigated area is watered from 
wells; 232,400 acres or 42 per cent, from tanks, puU, and 
lakes; and tho remaining 100,900 acros or nearly 20 per cent, 
from other sources, such as tho streams and tho private canals in 
the north of the Ban si tahsil. Those relative proportions are 
not always maintained. In 189G-97, whom tho rainfall was 
very scanty, the tank-irrigated area foil to below 1 29,000 acres, 
while that supplied from wells rose to over 281,000 acres-a fact 
which is of some significance as illustrating the capacity of the 
district when put to the test. Tho same plienomenou occurred, 
but to a less degree, in 1902-03, wffien tho w'oll-irrigated area rose 
far above the average. As a rule, however, tank^ are preferred 
to wells as affording a cheaper and less laborious means of- 
irrigation, though they arc no more free in Basti than elsewhere, 
from tho disadvantage of drying up when they are most i’oquirdi.i;' 
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111 every part) of the district tho water is iioav the surface, 
and a series of observations taken at the last settlement show 
that the average depth to tho water in the wells is 12 foot one inch. 
In tliG Bansi tahsil it is not more than nine foot nino inches, 
and in Domariaganj, which includes a small portion of tho 
upland tract, ton feet throe inches. ¥ urther south, in tahsil Basti, 
it increases to 13 feet four inches, w’hile in Ivhalilabad it is 12 foot 
t^vo inches, and in Ilaraiya 12 feet four inches. The construc- 
tion of Nvolls therefore is a matter of no groat ditUculty. In 
every part of the district, except perhaps the sandy edge of the 
iijxf'rhar, unprotected earthen w^dls can be made very rapidly, 
at a cost ranging from Ks. 2 to lls. 5, and l;ist for about eight 
months. They are only dug when the rairifall is insidlicicnt, but 
they form a most valuable means for maintaining tho area of tho 
sjiriiig harvest in a dry year. Thus in the famine of lSOG-97 
very large numbers of those wells wore constructed and the rahi 
soAvn w'as equivalent to 78 per cent, of the normal. But as a 
rule a comparatively small number of these w^olls are employed, 
the total l)oing only 2,005 in 1905, when the demand for irriga- 
tion was belo'v tho average. Masorfry \vell8, w'hich are in every 
way preferable, king more ca])acious and very durable, are far 
more common. At the last settlement they numbered 18,953, 
\vhile in 1905, the total had risen to 24,340. The construction of 
such Avells received a great impetus during tho famine, when 
.nearly 1,000 were made as tho result of advances given by the 
Governraout. They generally consist of a brick cylinder laid in 
mud, mortar being seldom employed, and cost from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 00. The largest number is to bo found in the Ilaraiya tahsil, 
whore over 9,000 are at work ; wdiilo next comes Basti with 7,000 
and then Khaiilabad with 4,060. In the northern tahsils they 
are less numerous, the total for Domariaganj and Bansi being 
under 3,700. Hero the heavy rainfall is sufficiently coneervodi 
in tanks, depressions, streams and ponds, so that well irrigation 
is generally unnecessary. In this district owdng to the height of 
the water level, tho use of bullocks is not required, and ordinarily 
the wells are worked by tho lover or dhenkilf the polo being 
attached to a forked wooden post, known as the khamhaj or else 
supportod on a mud wall, oaU^^ bhita, when there are more leveri 
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than one. In some places the charkhi or pot-and-pulloy system is 
also to be seen. 

As already mentioned in the previous chapter, tanks abounci 
in every part of the district. The term includes the large and 
small lakes, the shallow depressions in which the surface water 
collects, regularly constructed reservoirs, and tho deep excava- 
tions round village sites. Some of the lakes, such as the Aila 
Tal in Sheopur, the Lcond Tal in Awainia, and tho chain of jhUs 
in Bhanpur, form central reservoirs, from which the water flows 
by artificial channels to considerable distances, and fills up the 
village pwids and tanks, so as to irrigate the jarhan when 
necessary. Eegularly constructed tanks are often to be seen) 
even in the rice country, whore they serve a very useful purpose. 
As usual, water is raised from tanks by means of swing-basKots, 
cabled beri, or sometimes, when the height to which it has to be 
lifted is small, by the c?on, a wooden trough which is worked by 
tho lever on the same principle as tho dhenkal. From tho 
channels into which it is lifted the water is scooped up and 
thrown over tho land by moans of a spoon-shaped shovel called 
the hatha. 

The term other sources comprises tho irrigation derived 
from the rivers and streams whether directly or by means of 
canals. The natural watercourses are employed in all the par*- 
ganasof the district, but tho largest areas so watered are to be 


found in Bansi East, Easulpur, Bast! East, and the two Maghi^o 
When water is raised from the streams directly, the bevi li 
usually employed, or even the don; but when the streams aw 
dammed up, the water is made to flow along channels cut througl 
the higher ground on either bank. Such channels, into whicl 
the water flows naturally by the force of gravitation, m 
called huikiif in distinction to the ordinary harha ot dl^ 
into which tho water is poured by the lift* 
northern tappas of Dhebarua and Khajahni there is a reg^ 
system of jarhan irrigation from the small hill str^av^ 
means of these dams and IcvtaSf the practice being 
necessary on account of the difficulty that v^ould 
be exporieimod in regulating the flow of 
vtQrrej:it8.-,'L.' 
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The kutci system has boon developed into a regular series of 
canals on the estates of Messrs. Peppe and Bridgman in the north 
' of the Bansi tahsil. About the year 1850 Mr. Peppe first thought 
of storing water for his estate by damming the Marti river on 
the Nepal frontier, but it was not until 1864 that a failure of the 
rains led to the execution of active measures. Work was first 
started on the Siswa, a small stream about ten feet deep and 20 
feet wide, which, after entering the grant from Nepal, runs 
through two pieces of high land. At this point a rough embank- 
ment was made, and the water thus hold up was led by moans of 
hastily dug channels to the rice fields. This was the beginning, 
fj’om which oi'iginated the present system, whereby a large property 
which 70 years ago was covered with forest and jungle, has 
feccured complete protection from drought and famine. The water 
necessary for irrigation is derived from the Marti, Siswa, and 
Jamuwar rivers. The two last are merely fed by surface drain- 
age, and take their rise a few miles beyond tho Nepal boundary ; 
hut the Marti is a more pretentious stream, and derives an addi- 
tional supply from a spill of tho Banganga river. By means 
of three earthen embankments the level of the water has been 
sufficiently raised to enable it to flow by a network of canals 
through tho Birdpur, Neora, and Alidapur estates. ^ At one time 
tho Tilar also was dammed for irrigating tho Dulha grant, but a 
heavy flood carried away the w^eir, and no attempt w^as made to 
4*^build it. The reservoirs are supplied with massive masonry 
escape weirs and gates, by which tho surplus w-ater is allowed to 
pass away during the rains, and the banks have been saved from 
bursting even in the heaviest floods.^ For many*years it was 
found that much of the Marti water was wasted, and at the same 
time some deficiency was experienced in the case of the other 
streams, owing to dams made higher up by the Nepalese. Even- 
• tually a; can«d was dug from the Marti reservoir loading to that 
of the Siswa, and finally a third reservoir, called the Majauli, 
was built behind the Sisiva embankment but at a lower level, and 
connected with the Marti by a channel 12 feet wide. The Marti 
reservoir is provided with three weirs, one of which possesses 
seven gates, five feet six inches by five feet in si«o; one with five 
gates, five feet six inches by four feet j ^nd the third with six 
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gates, five foefc by two feet six inches. The side and front Avails 
are built on wells sunk to an average depth of ten feet below the 
river bed. The level of the water has been raised 16 feet, and 
it is discharged into tAVO canals of 12 feet in breadth and one of 
eight feet. The SisAva reservoir Avivs constructed by throwing an 
embankment a mile long and eight feet high across the valley of 
the stream and placing in it tAVO weirs, one Avith seven gates, six 
feet by fi\'0 feet, and the other Avitli five gates, six feet by four 
feet. The Avater has thus been raised 12 feet and is discharged 
into three canals of eight feet each. The third or Majauli 
reservoir has been foimod by a similar embankment, and is 
provided with a weir of ten gates, five feet six inches square, and 
two surface escapes. The Avator level has been raised 20 feet, and 
the reservoirs supply three canals, one of eight feet and tAvo of 
four feet in breadth. On the Alidapur estate there is a still 
larger reservoir, formed by an embankment over the Jamuwar, 
constructed by the late Mr. Bridgman ; it possesses one Avoir of 
20 gates, five feet by three feet six inches, and supplies three 
canals each oight feet broad. A fifth and similar reservoir is to 
bo found in the Ncora estate. In each cose the main canals are 
yun down along the high lands to the southern boundaries of the 
estate, and from these again distributaries branch off in every 
direction, so that practically every field is directly Gonnected 
with the canal. With the exception of a few villages in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the reservoir, the Avhole of theso grants are 
under flush irrigation; and the total length of the canals is about 
185 miles. No direct charge is made for the Avater, and though 
it is supposed *to be amalgamated with the rents, the rate per acre 
does not exceed that of similar, but unprotected, lands in the 
neighbourhood. The amount of Avater used varies with the needs 
of the season. Thus in 1904-05 only 54 acres required irrigationj 
but in other years no less than 30,000 acres have been Airatej?i^ 
by these means. The value of the canals is shoAvn by the fact 
that there has never been a failure of the crops since their incep* 
tion, and even in 1897 a good outturn Avas secured. 

The example set by the European proprietors has b«fi» 
followed in the neighbouring tappa of Baujaraha by Baba Shoh^ 
rat Singh. His irrigation works are on a smaller scab^ bal. piff 
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suited to tho circumstances of the estate. They consist of two 
dams with masonry weirs, on the Mahsai, supplying two canals 
with a total length of 16 miles ; and two earthen dams, from 
which 19 miles of channel are supplied, in the villages of Semra 
and Nibi, on tho Jamg|iua or Doi, a tributary of the eJamuwar. 

The district of J3a8ti has on sovoral occasions been visited by Earl^ 
drought, but tho results have never been very serious, and may 
more properly bo described as scarcities rather than famines. 

Little is known of tho early calamities of this nature. Tradition 
relates that a great drought occurred during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, probably in 1061, and that no rain fell for two years, 
with tho result that tho Eapti ran almost dry. Another famine 
occurred about 50 years later, but no authentic details regarding 
it are known ; and Buchanan mentions that the famine of 1769 
caused great distress in Basti and Gorakhpur. Tho district 
appears to have escaped the ravages of the great chalisa famine 
of 1783, and was unaffected by the scarcity of 1803, when largo 
exportations were made to the less fortunate districts of Oudh. 

Again in 1814, and in 1837 Gorakhpur and Basti were untouched, 
though some pressure was occasioned by the great rise in prices. 

In 1868-69, Basti was little loss fortunate. The rains broke Scarcity 
in tho middle of July, but after a few days a dry interval sue- 
ceeded and lasted till the middle of September. This caused 
jconsiderable damage to the rice crop, half of which was lost in 
the parganas south of the Bapti, while in the north irrigation 
was rendered necessary. Some brief storms occurred in Sept- 
ember, but the rain again ceased, and eventually the rice, both 
Amhan and jai'kaUj failed to the extent of one-half, jfumerous 
earthen wells were made in all parts of the district, and their ' 
assistance, aided by good rain in January 1869, resulted in a 
mhi harvest which was estimated to be 75 per cent, of the normal 
and to cover nearly 90 per cent, of tho average area. relief 
works were necessary on this occasion, nor were any suspensions 
or remissions of the revenue granted j those that suffered most 
were the labouring classes, on whom the high prices told some- 
what severely. 

In 1873*74, Basti and Gorakhpur were to some extent scarcity 
affected by the great Bengal famine^ A deficient rainfatt cmised 
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a failure of the rice crop and a marked contraction of the rabi 
area, while a severe frost in January did much damage to the 
arhar and other pulses. Consequently relief works were started 
in the spiing, the average numlier of persons who attended 
throughout Maroh being 2^00; the iig||o rose rapidly during 
April, when it averaged 28,000, the maximum being 84,000 at 
the end of the month. It was then discovered that many were 
attracted by the light work and ample remuneration, and a 
reduction of the wages together with an increased task sent largo 
numbers back to the fields. The poor rabi outturn, however, 
tended only to enhance prices, and in the last week of May 
127,000 i>ors 0 ns were relieved daily on the works. This state of 
things came soon to an end, for early in Juno the lains set in, 
and by the end of the month all the works were closed, although 
the poorhouses at Bansi and Ihisti wore maintained till the end 
of October. Altogether lis. 4,28,500 were expended by Govern- 
ment on relief works, and lis. 9,640 on the poorhouses and other 
institutions for infirm pau[)cr8. 

The dearth of 1877-78 was of a more serious nature and 
affected the people of Bast) to a greater degree than any of tho 
preceding calamities. In 1877, the monsoon was very deficient, 
mid from the l)eginning of June till the end of September no 
more than 11-3 inches fell, with tho result that the rice crop in tho 
north was an almost entire failure and the other kharif staples 
yielded but one-fourth of the normal outturn. Prices immediately 
rose to an unprecedented height, and by the end of tho year the 
condition of tho poorer classes was considered critical. A poor- 
house was opened at Basti towards the end of October, while in 
fJajuiary 18/8 similar institutions were started at Bansi and 
Mehndawal. In spite of the increasing distress, no relief works 
were undertaken till the 19th of February, when a sraaljl number 
of persons were given employment on the Basti and Mehndawal 
road. The rabi harvest was fair, as regards wheat and barley, 
though the outturn of the inferior grain was much below th^ 
average; the cessation of harvesting operations only served to 
increase the general distress, and by May the situation htA 
become acute, large numbers of people migrating from the distnel 
to Gonda and Nepal. At the end of May and the beginning olv, 
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June, two relief wwks were opened on the roads from Bansi to 
Rutlhmili and Kakrahi-ghat, and the number of persons in 
receipt of relief rose to 64,000 at tko end of June’ In the 
beginning of the next month a third work was opened on the dlclwa 
dam, but the attendance was small, and eventually operations 
were suspended by a flood on the Ghagra. The numbers on the 
other works gradually doeliuedduring July and September; on the 
Sfith of the latter month, employment on the Kakralii-ghat road was 
closed, while by the end of October the famine ceased. The total 
cost of relief operations u'as Es. 1,50,350, to which must be added 
jH-ivate subscriptions to the amount of Its. 2,788 for the main- 
tenance of the pool-houses, and lilieraV grants made by the Raja 
of Bansi, through whoso agency a largo number of persons uero 
supported. 

Brora 1878 to 1806, the district escajied ealiunilies of this 
sort, but in 1806-i>7 a partial failuro- of the crops, followed liy 
high prices, caused considerable distress, which in January 1807 
almost amounted to famine. The serious deficiency in the nun- 
fall of 1'8'J6 followed on a cycle of rather poor years ; in 1801 the 
khorif c,ro]iB had sullerod from flooding, and the ensuing nihi 
was disappointing ; while in the autumn of 1895 the rains ceased 
prematurely, so* that the late* rice suffered and the roM area rvas 
contracted. The rains in 1896 began in goed lime, liut a break 
Set in about tho middle of July and lasted for a month. Good 
rain fell during the third week in August, but then the monsoon 
came abruptly to-an end, and little more was received’ till a few 
good showers in the last week of No\-ember rendered much benefit 
to the springcrops in partsof the district. The outturn of tho early 
nee, on W'hich the people mainly depend for their food, was only 
three-fifths of the normal, and that of the jarhan no more than 
©ne-fourth, the total produce of the Miarif being estimated 
»t ej annas in the rupee. The following rabi ^xaa better, inas- 
raiich as three-fourths of' the normal harvest was secured, and the 
high prices prevailing rendered tho monetary return far greater 
than that obtained from a full crop in ordinary seasons, Basti 
was thus more fortunate than the neighbouring d-istricts, and the 
only portions m which the distress was in any way acute com- 
prised oaerthkd of Domairiaganj and about three-fourths of 
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Khalilftbad, In the former the rice lands to the north and north** 
west suffered from an insufficient rainfall, and in the latter the 
same cause was at work, and though the rahi was less unsatisfac- 
tory, the advantage on this account was counterbalanced by the 
greater pressure of population. 

The height to which prices rose was due, in the first place, to 
the insufficient supply of rice, which from November 1896 to the 
following July, was never cheaper than 9 sers to the rupee or 
nearly double the normal price ; and latterly to the extensivo 
exportation of the rabi food crops, so that by June hardly any 
class of grain could bo obtained at a cheaper rate than 11 sers. 
The labouring classes and mendicants felt the pinch of scarcity 
at a very early date, and the influx of beggars into the town made 
it necessary to open a poor house at Basti on the 15th of August 
1896. During the same month test works were opened on the 
roads, but just at this time rain fell in sufficient quantities to 
enable the winter rice to be transplanted, and thus caused a con- 
siderable demand for labour ; so that very few persons were 
attracted to the works, uffiich were closed after a few days. Dis- 
tress again made itself felt in September and October, but private 
charity sufficed for the requirements of the moment, and the 
agriculturists wore not yet at the end of their resources. Their 
chief need was seed for the rahi harvest, and at first it seemed that 
the supply would be insufficient. Meetings were hold to impress 
the zamiTidars with the necessity of assisting their tenants, and 
the sum of Rs, / 2,000 advanced by Government for the purchase 
of seed and the construction of wells was worth far more than the 
actual amount by reason of the stimulus which it gave to the land- 
lords and also to the village Banias. Eventually 78 per cent, of 
the normal rahi area was sown, and during October and November 
the labourers found ample employment in the fields. The demand 
fell off, however, towards the end of the latter month, with the result 
that distress became more apparent, while private charity was 
no longer sufficient to relieve the immediate pressure. PoorhousCS 
vrere opened at Basti, Haraiya, Khalilabad, and Domariagan^ 
while revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs. 80,971, of which 
Rs. 2o,o0l were afterwards remitted, and at the same time severol 
smalltost works were started. Thesedid not attract many labour^^,, 
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except at Khalilabad, and in January it was found advisable 
to start a larger work at that place under the management of the 
Public Works department, employment being pronded on the 
ixjad to Chhapra-ghat. Advances were also given to a number 
of zmiindars to enable them to start small works on their own 
estates, on condition of repaying two4hirds of the sum received. 

In this manner Rs. 21,000 were expended, and a similar amount, 
half of which was met by subscriptions, w^as distributed gratuit- 
ously to those who on account of infirmity, caste, or sentiment 
could not attoml the poorhoiises or join the relief works. Another 
Urge work ^vas opened for the Domariaganj tahsil on the road 
fiom Bitharia to Chand rad ip-ghat. 

All those forms of relief were maintained till the rahl harvest Closing 
" in A})ril, when the distress subsided ; but the pressure again 
increased in ]\Iay, necessitating further largo advances of seed 
grain for the Icharif) supplemouted by free gifts from the Charit- 
atlo Fund. In this maimer a full kharif area was sown, but the 
large works were maintained till the advent of the monsoon, 
though oven thou assistance was required in the Khalilabad tahsil 
and the Basti poorhousc had to bo kept open, Tlie last work was 
(‘losod in September, and up to that time about a million persons, 
counted by daily units, had obtained employment, at an estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 250,000. These figures did not, however, take 
into account the many private works, and necessarily exclude 
the large suras bestowed in charity. Fortunately in this famine 
nhe cattle did not suffer ; for the rice crop, though a failure as 
regards grain, provided a good supply of fodder, and owing to 
the winter rains grass was fairly abundant. The success of the 
relief measures is proved by the fact that the mortality during the 
period of scarcity was rather below than above the normal j and 
that the people appreciated the endeavours of Government is evi- 
denced by the poems iu which they attempted to express their 
gratitude for the free gifts of money which enabled them to pur- 
chase seed, cattle and tools. The following effusion, which ho 
who runs may read, is still current in many villages and may 
be quoted as a fair specimen 

Muft taqavi aisi biinti, 

Bij, bail, doiioA ko itaji } 

4ug-jttg jio, mori Sarkar, 

Jekro ftdbin sagn Baasac. 
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Prices. In order to gain some idea of the general tondoney of prices, 

it is necessary to examine the figures of a considerable period. 
Annual returns are extant from the year 1860 onwards, and from 
them we can trace the history of prices for the last half century. 
For this purpose it is sufficient to take four staple food grains ; 
common rice, which is the ordinary food of the people in this 
district j wheat, the most valuable crop of the mhi harvest; barley, 
which is still more extensively grown and forms an important 
item in the diet of the people ; and gram, the commonest of the 
pulses in these provinces. From 1861 to 1870, the average 
recorded prices wore common rice, 18-29 sers ; wheat, 22*39 sers] 
barley, 31-95 sera ; and gram, 24-85 sers. The average figu^s 
would have been very much larger in each case but for the bud 
seasons of 1865 and 1869, which ran pneos up to an abnormal 
height; but apart from these accidental causes, it is clear that dur- 
ing this decade prices generally rose to a point far above tl )0 
average for the preceding 50 years, a period of cheapness in 
which the only fluctuations wore those duo to seasonal causes. 
This tendency to riso was further illustrated during tho ensuing 
ten years; for between 1871 and 1880, rice averaged 15-65 sers^ 
wheat 17*95 sersj barley 26 sers, and gram 21*28 sers. The rates 
in this case again are somewhat abnormal, for tho scarcity of 1873 
had a very great oflect on the market, and the famine of 1878 sur- 
passed all previous records in the matter of dearness of provisions. 
Consequently it is not easy to discern the actual extent to which 
prices were tending to rise during this period, the more so as 
from 1881 to 1890 there was an apparent relapse. A scries of 
good years restored a normal condition of things, but at the 
same time there was no approach to tho cheap rates jprevailing 
before the famine of 1869. Eice averaged 18*57 sersy wdieat 
19*25 aersy barley 28*23 serSy and gram 24*3 sers. The year 1886 
marked the beginning of a general rise in prices throughout tho 
provinces, but the effects of this riso appear to have been felt 
more gradually in Basti than in those districts which tbon 
possessed greater facilities for export. It was not till the 
development of communications occurred that the general eqwali^ 
zation of prices was felt, and the season continued to be 
main determining factor for a longer period in Basti 
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eisowbero. Thus between 1891 and 1000, the good harvests of the 
first few years occasioned comparative cheapness, so that when 
a run of unfavourable seasons began the rise was more sudden 
and severe than in many parts. For the decade, rice averaged 
17*28 sers^ wheat 14*36 sers, barley 18*84 sers, and gram 1G‘5S 
sers; but it is worthy of notice that in the first half of this period 
rice fetched on an average 24 sers, and in the second half the 
amount obtainable for a rupee was under 13 sers. Since 1900, 
tiicro has been a further rise, but it is impossible to state how far 
this is due to the nature of the harvest and not to other economic 
eausos. Taking the whole period of* 40 years, it appears that 
piiccs have increased by about 40 per cent, and the same 
phenomenon has been observed in all parts of the United Pro- 
vinces. The conclusion is, however, somewhat vitiated by the 
fact that we are unable to determine the true state of affairs at 
the Ix'ginning of the period, when there was but little export 
trade, no steady market demand, and infinitely greater annual 
fluctuations than can possibly occur at the present time. There 
is no question as to the rise, and the only matter open to dispute 
is its extent, and for this we can but depend upon the available 
statistics. 

The same difficulty occurs in the matter of wages, though Waget, 
here a greater number of factors has to bo taken into account, 

AVages vary according to ago and sex, women usually receiving 
a quarter, and boys a half, loss than men. At the same time the 
wages of some workmen include what are really the profits of 
their fixed capital ; thus the ploughman who provides his own 
plough and cattle receives from four to six annas daily according 
to the season, while an ordinary labourer engaged in the same 
operation, but working with the master^s implements, obtains only 
two or two and a half annas. Further, agricultural labourers 
of all kinds are as often paid in kind as in cash; and whichever 
form their remuneration may take, their wage varies according 
to the nature of the work. The rate for watching, for example, 
differs from that for reaping, and reapers sometimes receive, 
instead of their daily wages, a sixth share of the grain. On 
the whole, there has been a distinct rise of wages, practically in 
proportion to the rise of the prices. The ag^multural labourer, . 
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^vho ill 1860 was content with one anna, will not now work for 
less than two annas and generally demands more. The mason or 
carpenter, whose daily w^ages ranged from three to five annas, is 
not to be obtained at a lower rate than four annas, and the same 
remark applies to all other forms of employment. The increaso 
appears to have boon gradual during the last 40 years, though 
probably it was more marked in the first part of that period than 
in tlie last, except in the case of domestic servants. 

The current rates of interest in Basti differ but little from 
those prevailing in the a^l joining districts of Gouda and Ji^yzabad, 
The commonest loans are those of grain lent by the village Bania 
to the cultivators for seed. This is repaid in kind at harvest 
time together with the interest, which nominally amounts to siwai 
or 25 per cent., but in reality is much more. The reason is 
that the loan is calculated in cash at a time when grain is dear, 
and the sum thus debited is again converted into kind at harvest, 
when grain is cheap, the interest being one-fourth of the latter 
amount and not of the quantity originally advanced. In cash 
loans, when goods are offered as security, the rate varies from 18 
to 12 per cent, according to tho nature of the transaction; but 
when merely personal security is given, the interest rises from 
16 to 37 per cent, Tho latter form of loan is, however, rare; for 
money is seldom lent on purely personal security, except to a 
wealthy firm, and then the interest is much lower, ranging from 
six to nine per cent. When lands are mortgaged, the rate varies 
from nine to 18 per cent. A large number of tho zarfiindars 
engage in money-lending, but there are no great firms of any 
importance which devote their attention exclusively to banking, 
nor are there any joint stock institutions of this nature. The 
proposal to start village banks on tho co-operative credit 
system was first made iti 1902, but was not favourably received 
by the zamindare, A start w^as eventually made in 1906, with 
a central bank at Basti, with a capital of Ks, 10,000 in shares of 
Es. 5 each and Ks. 10,000 in deposit at 6 J per cent, The manage^ 
ment is entrusted to a board of ten elected shareholders, who nomi«' 
nate a working committee of three directors, and loans are made to ; 
shareholders and to members of tho numerous affiliated sooietie%^ 
wlach are largely caste concerns and consist of ten or 
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persons, who are jointly and severally liable for all loans taken 
from the central bank. Members are elected by the society 
panchayat, the chief condition of membership being a deposit 
of eight annas for each plough at each harvest. Loans, which 
are advanced for any object, bear interest at the rate of two annas 
in the rupee yearly. The aifiiir is still in the experimental stage 
and it remains to be seen whether it will answer. 

In the matter of weights and measures the local standards 
found in Basti present as groat a complexity as in Gorakhpur, 
and even more variations are to be found than in the adjoining 
districts of Oudh. The people have been 8lo>v to adopt the 
(government scr of 80 tolas, though it is probable that the develop- 
ment of trade will have a beneficial effect in this direction ; but 
in the mean time a great number of local weights are to be found, 
differing in almost every market. The unit of weight throughout 
the district is the copper coin known as the Gorakhpuri orButwal 
pice, 22| of which go to the Government ser. Four of these pice 
make a ganda, a term which is common throughout Oudh and 
the cast j and a varying number of these gandas constitute 
the panseri or weight of five local or kachcha sers. The 
latter most commonly consists of eight gandas, giving 40 to the 
panseri, which thus is equivalent to 160 tolas; but there is also a 
local pakha ser consisting of 25 gandas or 194 tolas. Thus far 
the system does not materially differ from that found in Oudh, 

' but mention must also bo made of a measure which is peculiar to 
the Gorakhpur division. This is the sei, which is generally 
employed in weighing grain. The sei in like maimer cliffera 
from place to place, varying with the nature of the grain sold ; 
but ultimately all seis are derived from the sei of white or husked 
rice, and this is equivalent to one local pakha ser. Sixteen 
such seis make one mani, and 16 mania make one gon. But 
as unhusked rice weighs about twice as much as white rice, the 
mani in the case of the former consists of only eight seis, and 
five of these mania make one man or maund, this being equiva- 
lent to 48 standard sers. These manis and mans must not be 
confused with the smaller and less common weight known as 
mana; the latter oonsiats of OJ gandas or one-fourth of the 
pakha local aer. The sei is generally used in the northern tahsila, 
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where rice is the staple crop ; the kachcha ser is chiefly prevalent 
in the soiithorn parganas ; and the folika ser is in vogue all over 
the district. When collected into heaps on the threshing-floor, 
grain is gonietimes measured by a standard ol cap^ieity called 
the which varies in dittereiit villages and ranges from 

about 40 to GO staudiwd sea's. It is interesting to note that both 
the mini and faihi are familiar in the hill country to the 
south of the Uangetic valley, the former being fouirl in Buudel- 
khand and the Central Proviitces, and the latter in south Mir^ia- 
pur and Chutia Nag[mr. 

For measures of length aivl area the local unit is iho hath or 
cubic, and this differs from pargana to pargatia; but since the 
last survey, ^vhioll was carried out I)y the imj)cri'al de|)artmont, 
one uniform Ugha of G,0-2o srpiaro yards or five-eighths of an 
acre has been inti'oduccd throughout the district. Unfortunately 
the Government Ugha has not 8tie<iec<lc(l in putting out of fashion 
the local or kachcha hUjfiaj M’hich varies from two -fifths tO' one- 
half of the stiuidard measure. It is composed of 24 mandisj 
each of which consists of 25 square rassisf the latter measure 
being cquivaloiit to three kachcha haths of varying length, but 
generally approximating to 20 inches. 

In so purely an agricultural district as Basti it is only 
natural to find that manufactures in the proper sense of the word 
are non-existent. Tlie few people who arc not engaged in Oi^ 
dependent on cultivation are potty shopkeepers and village 
craftsmen, who supply the scanty needs of a rural population 
and meet tlw local demand for agricultural implements and the 
common household utensils. Thus the manufactures, such as 
they are, are mt3rcly designed to serve local requirements, and 
practically none of them find any place in the> export trade of 
the district. According to the returns of the last census the 
principal industries are those connected with textile fabrics, 
which gave employment or support to 56,500 persons; wood; 
cane, and earthen jungle products, 32,500; metals, 29,000; and 
glass and earthenware-, 2G,80(). Coarse cotton cloth is wovep 
by the Musalman Julahas and the Hindu Koris in many 
while a finer fabric is the plain muslin known as girant 
printing is canned on at a few places, chiefly on the ord|!t^3f 
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country cloth known as garha, and the practice is oxtendod to 
aomowliat finer materials at Bahadurpur and the adjoining 
villages of pargana Xagar. Metal vessels of a simple descrip- 
tion are made at a few places, chiefly Bakhira and Mehndawal; 
but the business is comparatively insignificant. The pottery of 
the distnet calls for no special attention, the vessels made being 
of the ordinary varieties and patterns; though pci-haps it is 
ivortliy of note that in Basti an exceptionally large proportion 
of river sand is added to the clay to enable it to stand the heat 
of the kiln, Iho amount l)cing as much as one-fourth, while 
else where it is seldom more than one-tenth. Work in cane and 
wicker is frequently to bo seen, and the baskets produced in 
soriio pmts of the district, and notably the Cooke grant, are 
worthy of spoediil note. 

Under these conditions the export trade of the district is 
mainly confined to raw agricultural produce. This term includes 
unvofined sugar, a consideral)lo amount of which is produced and 
sold in the form of rah and molasses. The chief staple 
of commerce, however, is rice, ibllowed by wheat and other grains 
and oilseeds. As a rule the district produces far more grain 
than it requires for local consiimption, and the sui])lu8 stock is 
carried Ity rail or I y river to all l arts of Jndia, the trallic in spring 
grains lasting from April to August. The articles chiefly imported 
from British territory are raw cotton, piecegoocls and salt, 
^vhile next come metal vessels, stone and timber. As practically 
'■no cotton is produced in the district, it has to be imported from 
Cawnporo and elsewhere; European piecegoods come chiefly 
from Calcutta, though small quantities are sent from Bombay. 
The foreign trjxilic is of considerable importance, for nearly half 
the trade between Nepal and these provinces is registered in this 
; district, though the opening of new routes in connection with the 
extension of the railway has of late years caused some diversion. 
Until 1866, Basti was bounded on the ^three sides by native 
territory, the result being seen in the general stagnation of trade. 
The annexation of Oudh introduced unfettered commerce with 
Ihe tracts to the south and west ; but on the noi*th the Nepalese 
authorities still impose certain restrictions on the natural course, 
trade. The bulk of the traffic passing to and from Nep4 
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has to pass through certain Nepalese marts which Ho between the 
frontier and the foot of the hills; the chief being Sirsewa, 
Bahadurganj, Captainganj, Taulihwa and Butwal. In these 
bazars both import and export duties are levied on Nepalese 
goods; the former in the shape of octroi, and the latter consisting 
in customs dues, a tax of a fixed amount called adhanniy arkat 
or commission, and tolai or weighmeiit fees. Besides these, a 
number of other exactions are made, including a duty levied on 
cartraen at the rate of one anna per rupee of hire paid by traders 
for the conveyance of their goods fKjross the border. Articles 
sent from British territory to Nopal are, however, only liable 
to import duty. 

The two principal routes by which the trade formerly - 
entered Basti wore, firstly, that from Birsowa, Bahadurganj and 
Captainganj, by way of Marni in the north-west corner of the 
district, or by Kakrahi-ghat on the Banganga, above that river’s 
junction with the Rapti; and secondly, from Butwal by way of 
Lotan or Uska. A change occurred with the metalling of the 
road from Uska to Bird pur, necessitating the establishment of 
a new registration post at Naiigarh, whence the goods were ' 
carted to Uska and the railway. More recently the extension of 
the line from Uska to Tulsipur and Gonda has caused a furthei’ 
cliange, the traffic going by road to the stations at Naugarh 
and Bhohratganj. From Naugarh there are two routes, one going 
directly north from Bird pur, and the other turning east from^ 
the latter place and reaching Nopal by way of the new Kakrahwa 
bazar near the frontier; while from Bhohratganj there is no 
regular road, though various cart tracks are privately maintained. 
Traffic is registered at Naugarh, Bhohratganj, Kakrahwa, Lotan, 
Sohas, Ledwa-ghat, and Marni ; but at present the fii*st three 
posts are alone of importance, Naugarh heading the list with 
no l^s than five lakhs of maunds of grain in 1904. The eom- 
modities supplied by Nepal consist largely of unhusked rice a;ad 
wheat; wffiile barley, millets, gram and other pulses are imported 
in smaller quantities. Other articles include ghiy ixtigs 
spices, fibres, oilseeds and timber. The exports are 
cotton goods, metals) salt, sugar, oil, and wool. The import tfjsle 
largely exceed the exports^ owing to the vdue ol the gtmM 
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timber sent from Nepal. This traffic is growing rapidly, and 
a largo extension may be expected in the near future, consequent 
on the development of the railway system. From 1896 to 1901, 
the imports averaged 646,000 maunds valued at about 28 lakhs, 
and the exports 78,200 maunds valued at 13 J lakhs; while in 
1003 the value of the imports was ov|||||M7 lakhs, though the 
exports were not much more than 11 lakhsT 

For the purpose of internal commerce there are several Marketi 
places in every pargaiia where markets are hold weekly or oftener, 
and a list of these bazars will be found in the appendix. Till 
comparatively recently, the only mart in the district wdth any 
real pretension to a largo business was Mehnda^val; but the 
extension of the I’ailway to Uska diverted the grain trade from 
llhe former place, wliich now lies between two branches of the 
railway and is somewhat remote from either. The bazar is still, 
however, of some importance, serving as a place of exchange 
between the products of the ]>lain8 and those of the hills. It 
imports iron drugs and spices from Nopal; large quantities of 
turmeric from the east of Gorakhpur and the districts of Bihar; 
to])acco from Chapra; and metal vessels, cotton, cloth and salt 
fi’om the tracts south of the Ghagra, A project has recently 
been sanctioned for connecting Mehndawal with the main lino of 
railway by a metalled road, and this should do something to revive 
the former importance of the place. Uska, which superseded 
-Mehndawal, when it became the rail depOt for the grain traffic 
of the north, has now been supplanted to some extent by the 
markets of Naugarh and Shohratganj, which have sprung up 
along the new line of railway. The Naugarh bazar is at present 
the most important grain market in the north of the district, and 
its prominence will be further enhanced if the metalled road on 
which it lies be extended to the Nepal border. The bazar of 
Biskohar, on the other hand, has declined of late, partly owing 
to the customs regulations in force in Nepal, and partly from 
the absence of good communications. Few among the smaller 
mternal markets deserve any special notice; but mention may be 
■ Blade of Bardand, Bakhira, Gaighat, Hainsar, Dubaulia, Bndwal; 
i Bofcan, Lalganj, Bansi, Maghar, Nagar and Domariaganj. At 
of thete the articles expoe^ for mk are of much the same 
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nature, the commonest wares being cotton and woollen cloth, 
metal utensils, cutlery, rice and other grains, salt, si)icos, sugar- 
cane, toys, shoes, decorated caps, and cheap female ornaments. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the various fairs 
which are held in many phwios in the district. These take place 
on the occasion of thg||ttudu and ]\Iu3alman festivals, hut many 
of them are really c^mnorcial ratlier than religious in character, 
The largest of those gatherings is tliat hold at Sirsi in pargana 
Amorha on the full moon of Chait; it is known as the Ash nan 
Makhira, being ostensibly a bathing fair, and is attended hy 
about 100,000 persons. Next in point of size comes the Sheo- 
ratri fair at Tama in pargana Maghar East, at which the estim- 
ated attend anco is about oO, 000; but at none of the others does 
the number of pilgrims approach this figure, the chief being the 
bathing fairs at Bharat Bhari in Rasulpur, and at Hanumanpur 
and Bharkahwa in Amorha. Tho majority of these fairs arc of 
Hindu origin, but a few, and those of very small diraonsions, are 
held in honour of the mythical Musalman martyr, Saiyid Salar, 
otherwise known as Bala Pir or Ghazi Miyan. None of the 
assomblages in this district is deemed of suiricient size or tur- 
bulence to require the attendance of an iidditional police forcOr 

For many years after tho introduction of the British rule, 
Basti enjoyed the evil reputation of almost complete separation ' 
from the rest of tho world. At tho cession of tho district in 1801, 
there were practically no roads deserving of the name, and the , 
chief, if not the only, moans of communication were those 
provided by tho Ghagra and Kuwana rivers, along which the bulk 
of tho traffic was carried. Several roads came into oxistenco at 
an early date, but none of them were properly bridged or drained, 
so that they became impassable during tho rains, and none o-f 
them were metalled till after tho mutiny, when the trunk road 
from Fyza])ad to Gorakhpur ^vas completed as a continuation 
of the system of military roads which wore constructed in the 
newly-acquired province of Oudh. This road, being metalled and 
bridged throughout its length, except at the crossing of tho Ghagra. 
opposite Fyzabad, became tho chief highway of the district > while 
of the local roads the most important included those from 
to Domariaganj and Singarjot in the north-west, to Ban« ;ai0fd 
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the Nepal border in the north-north-east, to Mehndawal on the 
east and to landa ferry on the Ghagra to the south. This la! 
road subsequently served to provide Basti with a means o 
^s to Akbarpur in Fysabad on the Oudh and KohilLLd 
Eailway which was opened in 1874 THa Ai k 
b-e,.,, 30 Afc i„. W 

40 mii„, .wi. ,4,. tbrcb«":“ r 

connection well nigh impracticable. Thouvh th! ro^d' 
munications of the district were rapidly extended and improved' 

no great change occurred till the construction of the Pa . 

North-Western Bailway and the complettrof the 
over thoGhagraat Bahramghat, the latter being opened in 1898 
. By these means Basti was provided with uninterrupted raUvlfv' 
communication between Gorakhpur and Bengal on the r, • / 

and Lucknow and Cawnpore on the other so^hnff ^ ° 

crses the south of the dietricf 

In / Babhuan, tho last being on tho Cnr^^ ' 

‘ 1882 '*'^’ which is of the metro gauge was begun 
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of those, except Chilio and Parsa, important bazars are spriogipg 
lip, The railway has already succeeded in attracting the trade 
of the largo Nepaleso markets at Ta^lih^va, Sirsewa and Bahadur- 
ganj, and its future pros|)crity seems assured. The only addi- 
tional lino which the requirements of the district possibly demand, 
is one direct from Khalilabad to Tulsipur, so as to open up 
communication with Mchndawal, Baiisi and other markets of the 
interior. 

Motalletl A list of all the roads at present maintained in the district 
will bo found in the appendix and their position has been shown 
on the map. From the list it will be seen that the trunk road 
from Fyzabad to Gorakhpur is the only one maintained from 
provincial funds. This is 02 miles in length, and passes through 
Haraiya, Captainganj, Basti, Khalilabad and Maghar. The 
remainder are local roads, and the cost of their maintenanoo is 
defrayed by the district board, although the agency of the Public 
Works department is employed for keeping up the metalled 
roads. These local roads are divided into four classes. The 
first of those comprises those known as first class roads, metalled, 
bridged and drained throughout, and under this hetwl come the 
Basti station roads, that from Uska to Bii*dpur, and the road 
from Basti to Bansi. The district still suffers from a deficient 
supply of metalled roads. The original scheme M^as to connect 
Basti with the Nepal frontier by such a road, but there is stpl a 
large gap between Bansi and Naugarh, which is neither bridged 
nor metalled, but is generally under water during the rains j while " 
at Birdpur the road stops seven miles short of the district borfe, 
As already mentioned in tho previous paragraph, a scheme was 
long under consideration for connecting Mehndawal with 
railw ay, either at Khalilabad or at Sah jaiiwa, a station in the 
Gorakhpur district. The portion between Mehndaw^ atnl 
Bakhira, which was common to both projects, was the 
to be taken in hand, and eventually the choice fell 
Khalilabad, this route involving a bridge over the 
river. Another important project is that of metaling, 
from Basti to Domariaganj, wMe others relate to;! # 
construction of feeder roads for the new railway from 
Tolsipur. ■' . , ■ " ' 
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Qf the unmetalled roads, 153 miles are bridged and drained iTnmctah 
throJ^oiit, the most important being those from Basti to Domaria- 
gauj, Intwa and the Nopal frontier ; from Basti to Tanda ferry j 
from Basti to Mehndawal ; and those from Khalilabad to Mchii'* 
dawal on the north and Chhapra on the south. The remaining 
metalled roads are merely cart tracks and are only maintained 
as such, with the exception of those which pass through the estates 
of the European proprietors, who have not only kept them in good 
order but have also planted excellent avenues of trees along them. 

The total length of the local metalled roads in 1905 was 151 miles, 
and that of the unmotalled roads 559 miles. Although these 
figures represent a large addition to the mileage during recent 
years, the numerous rivers and streams still form a considerable 
obstacle to the traffic and more bridges are much needed. There 
are no permanent bridges over the Rapti, though temporary ones 
are maintained during the dry season at Bansi, Gaura, Domaria- 
ganj and Bitharia j while the only bridges over the more import- 
ant streams, apart from those on the provincial road, include 
one over the Manwav at Baili j two over the Ami, near Rudhauli 
and Naiidaur; two over the Katnohia, on the roads from Basti to 
Bansi and Mehndawal; and one over the Jamuwar at Naiigarh, 
though this was destroyed by a flood iii 1903, and has not yet 
been rebuilt. 

The want of bridges is supplied to some extent by the Forrie*. 
numerous ferries^ of which a list will be found in the appendix, 

With a single exception, all the principal ferries are on the Ghagra 
giving access to the Fyzabad district, and are under Irhe manage- 
ment of the district board. The exception is the public ferry on 
the Ami, where the road connecting Mehndawal with Khalilabad 
crosses that river, Elsewhere the ferries are ])rivato, and the 
majority are maintained by tho Raja of Bansi, w hose payment 
is fixed for the term of settlement and forms part of his revenue 
^^^gagement. The two moat important ferries on the Rapti are 
those at Bansi and Boraariaganj, for which bridges of boats are 
substituted in the dry season. The most frequented crossings on 
the Kuwana are those at Lalganj, Mansurnagar and Mukhlispur. 

On the provincial road there is a dafc bungalow at 
ftud departmental inspection bungalows at Basti, Mundevwa, 
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Haraiya and Bikramjot. Encamping-grouiids are maintained 
on the same road at Khalilabad, Muiiderwa, Basti, Tilakpur near 
Captaiiigayij, Sisai near Haraiya^ and Kalyanpnr. On the local 
roads iiispectien bungalows are to be found at Bansi, Domaria- 
ganj, Infcwa, Uska and Mehndawal. The district board under- 
takes the up-koep of saraia for the convenience of travellers at 
Basti, Khalilabad and Domariaganj. 

In former days, as already mentioned, a considerable portion 
of thedistrict traffic was river-borne, the principal route being along^ 
the Ghagra and its tributaries to Calcutta. Even now there is a 
regular river service between Ajodhya in Fyzabad and Bengal, 
but there are no longer any ports of call in this district, the 
steamers and other boats only touching at places on the Fyzabad 
bank. 8uch calling places used no doubt at one time to exist at 
Dhanghata, Gaighat, and elsewhere, but these markets have long 
ago being deserted by the Ghagra, which now takes a more 
southerly course. Of the tributaries of the Ghagra the Eapti is 
navigal)lo throughout its leiigtii in this district by boats of a 
hundred maunds burthen ; while during the rains vessels of similar 
capacity ply on the Banganga, though at other seasons, this 
stream is useless for navigation. The Ivunhra, when flooded, is 
deep and Mudo enough to carry country boats of any size, and for- 
merly rice and other grains used to be sent down the river past Uska 
to its junction with the Ra})ti, whence the goods wore sent, after 
reshipment in larger vessels, through Gorakhpur to the Ghagra. 
Most of this traffic has, however, disappeared, as the railway, with 
its more safe and expeditious means of transit, has practically 
supplanted the rivers. The Kuwana is still employed to sonao 
extent, though boats seldom ascend the stream beyond Lalganj, 
and above Deoraon, at any rate, navigation is impossible owing 
to the number of rough pile bridges constructed during the dry 
season. V, 
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The People, 

Up to 1865 Gorakhpur and Basti formed a single district, 
and when the separation took place it was made without respect tions. 
to the boundaries of the old fiscal subdivisions, at any rate so 
far as the parganas of Maghar and Binayakpur wore concerned. 

For this reason it is now impossible to ascertain exactly the total 
population at the early enumerations, for although the figures of 
the separate parganas are available, it is merely possible to obtain 
a rough approximation for the whole district by deducting one- 
third of the number of inhabitants in Maghar. The first attempt 
at a census was that of Dr, Buchanan in 1813, The total was 
calculated on certain rather arbitrary promises, the agricultural 
population,, for instance, l)cing deduced from the number of 
ploughs ; and in this manner ho obtained an aggregate of 102,478 
families, or if we allow five persons to a family, a population of 
612,890 for those police circles or portions of circles which repre- 
sent the modern district. The attempt is of some interest as 
being one of the first eflPorts to- carry out on enumeration in tlieso 
provinces, but quite useless from a statistical point of view. No 
further steps were taken till 1847, when a regular census was 
i»ade. On the supposition that exactly one-third of Maghar 
passed to Gorakhpur, the population of Basti was then 937,771 or 
about 346 to the square mile. There was no town with more 
than 6,000 inhabitants, though the Birdpur grant, which was 
treated as a single village, contained a large number of persons. 

This census was never considered to be very accurate, and the 
Kiethods employed were somewhat crude; a distinction was made 
between Hindus and Musalmans, agriculturists and others, but 
sex Was left out of account, The next enumeration was that of 
1853, and on this occasion the approximate figure was 1,236,720, 
of whom 690,702 were females. The density had risen to 4S3 to 
the square miJo, ranging from 691 in Amorba and 628 in Nagar to 
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149 in Binayakpur. Tho largest villago was Birdpur with 11,716 
inhabitants, while next came the town of Mehndawal with 7,273. 
A third regular census was taken in 1865, but on this occasion 
the Basti figures were still unsevered from those of Gorakhpur, 
and the total can but roughly bo calculated. After the same 
deduction as before, the population numbered 1,419,842 souls, 
including 674,465 females. Tho average density was about 
608 to the square mile, Amorha coming first with 634, but showing 
a somewhat remarkable decline, as was the case in all tho southern 
parganas, and Bansi last with 417, the northern tract having 
evidently developed with great rapidity. The only town which 
in this enumeration possessed over 5,000 inhabitants was 
Mehndawal, 7,349, though Birdpur, with its population of 13,671, 
was still entered as a single parish. 

With the census of 1872 wo reach firmer ground. By this 
time the district had assumed its present form, and it is possible 
to determine exactly tho number of persons enumerated in Basti, 
The total population on this occasion was 1,492,994 persons, of 
whom 688,322 wore females. Tho average density was 528 to 
the square mile, ranging from 652 in pavgana. Amorha to 328 in 
Bansi AVest; in Nagar East and Basti East tho figure exc/oedod 
600, while throughout tho Bansi tahsil it was considerably below 
the general average. The district then contained 6,911%wns and 
villages, of which 6,821 contained less than a thousand persons 
apiece j 88 between one and five thousand j and the remaining two, 
Basti and Menbdawal, between five and ten thousand. 

The next census was taken in 1881, and it was then ascer?* 
tainpd that, in spite of the scarcity of 1874 and the famine C| 
1877, the population had increased with considerable rapidity* 
The total number of inhabitants had risen to 1,630,612, showing 
a gain of 157,583 persons. This increase was common to evpry 
tahsil of the district, but was far greater in Bansi than .olsewbete, 
and least in Domariaganj, It is noticeable that females bad 
increased far more rapidly than males, for of the total addition 
to the population over 118,000 were of the former sex, the 
number of females being 806,361. The average density fo?;# 
district was now 692 persons to the square mile-^^a very’'‘'-|ii|fe 
for a tract possessing no largo towns, Altogetb$jt/]|||^ 
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wore 7,295 tomis and villages, of which 7,183 contained loss than 
a thousand inhabitants, 109 others less than five thousand, while 
the remaining three with a larger population were Mehndawal, 

Basti and Uska. 

The census of 1891 followed on a period of general prosper- Census of 
ity, and a largo enhancement was naturally expected. The result 
justified this anticipation, for the population increased by 155,232 
persons, the total number of inhabitants being 1,785,844. 

Females again showed a more rapid rate of increase, numbering 
ill all 878,507. The afUlition to the population had on this 
occasion boon greatest in the Basti fcahsil, and least in Haraiya, 
as ^vas only to be expected, this being the most highly developed 
portion of the district. The average density at this census was 
()15‘1 persons to the squai'O mile. The district then contained 
0,803 towns and villages, of which 6,711 possessed less than a 
thousand inhabitants, 149 others less than five thousand, the 
remaining three being the same as before, although the rapid 
increase on the part of Basti itself had now caused that town to 
assume tho leading position. 

The last enumeration was that of let March 1901. It was 

1901 . 

then found that tho district contained a total population of 
1,846,153 persona, showing an increase of 60,309 over the pre- 
vious figure. This rise in the aggregate number was rather 
remarkable, for tho adjoining districts of Gonda and Gorakhpur 
^;at tho same time exhibited a marked deedine, while in Fyzabad 
to tho south the population had remained almost stationary. The 
result shows that Basti had suffered little, if at all, from the 
famine which raged throughout the provinces in 1897, and though 
the rate of increase of the two preceding decades had not been 
maintained, the addition to the population was very pronounced 
in comparison with the heavy losses observed in all the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. The average density had 
risen to 670-9 persons to the square mile, and this figure places 
Basti with its almost exclusively rural population in a very 
conspicuous position in respect of density among the districts of 
the provinces. The aYerage is exceeded in the Fyzabad and 
BaraBanki districts of Oudh, in Azaragarh, and in the BalUSfc, 

Jaunpur and districts of the Benares division. CMS the 
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various tahsils the most thickly populated is Bash with a mean 
density of 726, followed by Khalilabad with 706. Next comes 
Haraiya with 667 persons to the square mile, and Bans! with 666; 
while Domariaganj occupies the lowest place with an average of 
598. These last two figures are very remarkable, as showing 
the striking rate of development which has been attained in 
the northern tahsils during the past 50 years. 

Iminigra- To what extent, if any, the increase of the last census 
was due to immigration is not easy to determine; but this 
factor does not appear to have played any part in the addition to 
the population, but rather the reverse. Of the whole number of 
inhabitants, 94*88 per cent, were natives of the district, 4*17 per 
cent, wore born in adjacent districts, and *94 per cent, came from 
elsewhere. The proportion of immigrants consequently amounts 
to 5*1 per cent., and not only is this identical with the figure ascer- 
tained at the precoding enumeration, but at the same time is 
lower than in any other part of the United Provinces except Bij- 
nor and the hill district of Garhwal. Further, the addition to 
the population coming under this head was more than counter- 
balanced by the stream of emigration ; for of all the persons 
enumerated in India who gave Basti as their birthplace, 651 per 
cent, were found in other districts or provinces. Added to this, 
no fewer than 21,234 persons left Basti for places beyond the 
borders of India and went to the West Indies, Fiji, Natal and 
elsewhere, the number of emigrants registered during the preced*^ 
ing decade being larger than in any other district, A consider- 
able number of these no doubt returned during the same period, 
but at the same time many leave the district without registration, 
and it appears to bo conclusively proved that the increase in the 
population was in no way due to external causes. 

.^wngand The census returns show that no less than 98*2 per cent, 
of the population may be classed, as rural, and the proportion 
living in towns is lower than in any other district except 
Sultanpur and Garhwal. Even the towns may be describ^> 
as, overgrown agricultural villages, and none of them has attain^S( 
the status of a municipality. There were altogether .6, S® . 
inhabited towns and villages, and of these 6,742 contained^^^^i^^^ 
than a thousand persons apiece ; while of the reiaamdei'ti|i^|| 
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held populations of under two thousand, and 31 between two and 
, five thousand. The three towns with a larger number of inhabit- 
ants comprised Basti, Mehndawal and TJska. Biskohar, though 
still administered under Act XX of 1856, is a very unimportant 
place, with a population of only 2,725. The villages are of the 
usual type common to the eastern districts. Two-thirds of the 
inhabitants live in villages containing less than 500 persons, 
and the great number of these small hamlets, for they are 
little else, is one of the most striking features of the district. As 
rule the Basti village consists of a small collection of mud houses, 
erected on n spot somewhat elevated above the level of the fields, 
especially in those parts where the country is liable to inundation. 

A very small proportion of the dwelling-houses consists of brick 
sli’uctures, and such buildings are seldom to be seen save in the 
toAvns and a few of the larger villages, such as Bakhira, 
Maghar and Hariharpur. 

Of the total population enumerated at the last census, Sex. 
935,556 were males and 910,597 females. There arc tliiis 97*3 
females to every hundred males, the proportion closely approxi- 
mating to that observed in the neighbouring districts of Gonda 
and Fyzabad. In Gorakhpur, on the other hand, w^e find an 
excess of females, as is the case thoughout all the eastern districts 
and in thp south of Oudh. There is very little difference in this 
respect between the various tahsils, though the preponderance of 
^ales is slightly less marked in the eastern subdivisions of Bansi 
And Khalilabad than in the western half of the district. During 
the past 40 years the proportionate number of females has shown 
a considerable increase, though this has been accompanied by 
somewhat peculiar variations. In 1872 there were but 87*7 
females to a hundred males, and this rose to 97-8 in 1881, though 
at the following census it fell again to 96*8. The net increase 
has been 9*6 j)er cettf, and though this was exceeded in Gorakh- 
pur and a few other districts, it is sufficiently noteworthy. It is 
impossible to say how far tha increase is real rather than appar- 

for it is notorious that in former enumerations there was a 
general tendency to conceal the presence of females, But that 
there has been an actual increase cannot be doubted, and though 
the phenojnenon is frequently ascribed to the extinctibn of 
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infantickle, which in former times wa« certainly very prevalent, it 
seems more reasonable to set it down to greater prosperity,^ 
resulting in more care being devoted to female children* 

Of the whole population, as classified by religions according 
to the returns of the last census, 1,546,236 or 83*75 per cent, were 
Hindus ; 299,688 or 16*23 per cent. xMusalmans ; 93 Christians^ 54 
Ary as, 76 Sikhs and seven Jains. The proportion of Musalmans 
is distinctly high, at any rate for the eastern half of the 
provinces, being nowhere exceeded in the Gorakhpur, Benares or 
Allaliabad divisions. At the same time it appears that Musak 
mans exhibit a tendency to increase more rapidly than their 
Hindu neighbours. This phenomenon is by no means peculiar to 
Basti, as it has boon observed in almost every district. At the 
enumerations of 1853 and 1805 the proportion of Musalmans 
was 13*91 and 14*75 per cent, respectively, while in 1881 it had 
risen to 15*46, and the more rapid rate of increase has boon since 
maintained. The numerical relation of the Musalman to the 
Hindu population varies considerably in the different tahsils of 
the district. It is highest in Domaviaganj, where the Muham- 
madan inhabitants comprise over 25 per cent, of the whole 
number ; while next comes Khalilabad with 18 per cent. Else- 
where the figure is below the general average, being 16 per cent, in 
Bansi, 13 per cent, in Basti, and only 8*2 per cent, in Haraiya. 

Of the less important religions there is but little to bo said. 
Christianity has not as yet made much headway in the diskicty^ 
although the Church Missionary Society has long been established 
at Basti and maintains a high school there with a large attendance 
There is, however, no resident missionary, and no attempts have 
been made to establish stations in other parts of the district. Of 
the whole Christian community only 53 were natives, and of these 
24 belonged to the Church of England, seven were MethodistSj 
and 21 returned no specific denomination. The number of nakv^ 
Christians has risen to its present figure from 25 in 1881 
in 1891. There is a small church at Basti, built by publfc- 
subscription in 1872 and consecrated by Bishop Milmaiii-#' 
the 29th of April 1874 ; it is dedicated to St. James. 
station is visited periodically, by the Church Missionary Soci^^,, 
Chaplain at Gorakhpur. 
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The Arya Samaj has made no greater progress. In 1891 Aryas. 
■there were 60 members of this creed, so that during the following 
^teu years there was an actual decrease. The movement was first 
started at Basti in 1883, where a small Samaj of about 40 mem- 
bers was instituted and a piece of land was purchased with the 
object of erecting thereon a building for Arya worship. The 
project, however, fell through, and by 1893 the institution had 
practically ceased to exist. An attempt at a revival was male 
in 1900, and since that time mootings have been regularly held by 
a small body of Ary as : in 1904 a Sanskrit school was started, 
though it ha'1 to bo closed after a career of ninemoTiths. The Basti 
Arya Samaj is affiliated to the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha of Agra, 
but at tlio present lime few active measures are taken for the pro- 
pagation of the creed. Of the Ary as enumerated, 23 were found 
in the Basti tahsil, 14 in Kbalilabad and 12 in Domariaganj. The 
members are almost wliolly confined to the Brahman, Kayasth, 

Baiiia and Rajput castes. Of the other religions, the Sikhs are 
the most important, but they mainly consist of persons in 
Government service ; 53 of tliem reside in the Hai’aiya tahsil, 
but the only landowner of this creed is Bal)u Dalip Singh of 
Tilja ill Maghar East. The few eTains reside at Bansi. 

The great mass of the Hindus in this district belong to Hindu 
no particular religious sect or denomination, as is the case indeed 
throughout the provinces. The proximity of Ajodhya has no 
;^ubt a considerable influence, and this is shown by the fact 
that at the last census the numbeii^f persons who declared them- 
selves followers of Saivite sects was quite insignificant, whereas 
the Vaishiiavites numbered nearly 16,000, None of the recog- 
nised Vaishnavite sects, however, occurs in any strength, the 
chief being the Raman audis, with some 7,000 representatives, 
while after these come Stttnamis and Bishnois. A fairly well- 
dofmed sect is that of the worshippers of Panchon Pir, of whom 
98,000 were enumerated, this cult being extensively found 
throughout the Gorakhpur and Benares divisions, although 
the number in Basti is comparatively small. 

The only important division of the Hindus is that according Hiuda 
to caste, The . last census returns show that the population 
included members of no fewer than 90 different castes, apart 
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from subdivisions, while in feho case of 3,464 persons no caste 
was specified. Only a few of these, however, are of any real 
importance. There are four castes with more than 100,006 
representatives, and these together account for 61*12 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population. Sixteen others were found in 
numbers exceeding 20,000 apiece, and those made up an additional 
33*94percont.; while in nine more instances the aggregate exceeded 
10,000, making, up a further 8*64 per cent., so that over 95 per cent, 
of the Hindus are included in 29 castes. As a rule, the castes of 
Basti present no peculiar features, and though in several cases 
they are found in unusual numbers, this is only duo to the fact 
that the total population is so large, rendering the preponderance 
is absolute rather than relative. < 

First in point of numbers, though occupying a very low 
social position, come the Chamars, of wFom there were 277,838 
at the last census or 17*97 per cent, of the Hindu population. 
They take the foremost place in every tahsil of the district and 
are very evenly distributed. The Chamars constitute the great 
bulk of the agricultural and general labourers of the district, but 
are frequently found as tenants and are cultivators of some cap*- 
acity and great industry. Practically none of them are proprietors, 
and at the lii,sfc settlement only 29 acres were owmod by this caste. 

In the second place come the Brahmans, with 195,400 represent 
tatives or 12*64 per cent, of the Hindu community. They are 
most numerous in the Haroiya and Basti tahsils, but are found M 
strength throughout the district. Both as proprietors and cuISE- I 
vators they hold more land than any other caste, but are inferior ; 
agriculturists, owing largely ta their prejudice against handling a 
plough. The vast majority of the Brahmans of Basti belorig te 
the Sarw-aria division, and the others are but sparsely roprosontedi 
there are a few Kanaujias, Gaurs, Gautams and Sakaldipis, but 
none of these are of any importance in this district. The Sar'* 
w^arias, whose name denotes the dwellers beyond the Sarjh 
Ghagra, claim to have come from Ajodhya, and are regard^ ^ 
inferior to the Kanaujias and Gaurs. ';r' 

Ahirs numbered 186,081 souls or 11*97 per cent, of .the BKii? 
dus. They are most numeroiiB in the Khalilabad tahsil^ 

Bansi comes next with a slightly smaller figure, 
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.almost wholly engaged in agrioultaral pursuits and in the care of 
kttlo. They hold a fair amount of land as proprietors and rank 
flth as cultivators, constituting, together with the Kurmis and 
Koeris, the backbone of the agriculturists in this district. In the 
number of Ahirs Basti is only surpassed by Gorakhpur and 
Azamgarh of all the districts of the United Provinces, and their 
presence in 8uch>trength is a matter of considerable economic 
importance. 

Still more valuable are the Kurmis, of whom there wore 
147,635, or 9'54 per cent, of the whole Hindu community. This 
figure is only surpassed in Gorakhpur and Bara Banki, and the 
great number of Kurmis is the most prominent feature in tho 
Agriculture of tho district. As usual, the Kurmis generally hold 
^he best lands, and are consequently far more numerous in the 
Basti and Haraiya tahsils than elsewhere. In Domariaganj they 
are not found in groat numbers, although their largest polessions 
lie in that subdivision. Altogether they hold over two per cent, 
of the total area of tho district, and ns tenants they cultivate 
more than any caste except Brahmans. 

No other caste has more than 100,000 representatives, but 
several of the remainder are found in large numbers and among 
them are some of tho most important communities in tho district, 
llamas numbered 52,203 or 3-37 percent, of the Hindu population. 
They are fairly evenly distributed, though slightly more numerous 
^ the Haraiya and Khalilabad tahsils than elsewhere. As usual 
Ythey are for the most part engaged in trade, though a fair number 
of them have betaken themselves to agriculture and they hold a 
considerable amount of land in proprietary right, especially in 
lOialilabad and Domariaganj, owning altogether somewhat more 
than three per cent, of the district. The Banias of Basti belong 
to many subdivisions, though three clans largely preponderate. 
The Kasaundhans, of whom there were 16,163, a figure only 
exceeded in Gorakhpur, rank high among the members of the caste, 
and are most numerous in Haraiya. Agrahaiis are more common 
m Basti than in any other district, numbering 15,133 souls, and 
-this total is only approached in the neighbouring districts of 
^^y*!abad, Sultoput, and Jaunpur; here they are found in dl 
parts, though chiefly in Basti and Domaiiaganj. The Kandiw, 
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vfho rank low aiiiong Banias, as they eat flesh and permit widow 
marriage, numbered 11_,214. This figure is exceeded in other dis- 
tricts of the Gorakhpur division, and in Ballia and Gbazipur, the 
clan being mainly confined to the eastern part of the provinces ; 
the bulk of them reside in the Klialilabad and Bansi tahsils. 
Other subdivisions includo the Baranwals, 1,924, who are said to 
derive their name from the ancient town of Bulandshahr, but 
somewhat curiously are more numerous hero than in any other 
district except Azamgarh ; Umars, Agarwals, Rustogis and Eau- 
niars, a clan which is confined to the eastern districts. The Baran- 
wals mainly belong to Ivhalilaba 1, and the bulk of the Umars, 
Eustogis and Eauiiiars reside in the Bansi tabsil. In Haraiya 
516 Kolapuri Banias wore enumerated, a subdivision of the caste 
which is also found in Gonda, Gorakhpur, Ghazipur and Jaunpur,;^ 
Next come the Eajputs, with a total of 49,934 persons, or 
3*22 per cent, of the Hindu community. They are most numerous 
in the Haraiya and Basti tahsils, and in those subdivisions they 
hold the largest amount of laud, but excepting the Brahmans they 
are the principal proprietors in all parts of the district, owning 
nearly one-third of the entire area. They also take a very pro- 
minent position as cultivators, tilling more than 100,000 acres of 
land ; but their capacity as husbandmen is not great, and little 
superior to that of the Brahmans. The Eajputs of the district are 
drawn from an almost infinite variety of clans, and of those 
detailed in the census report €is many as 24 had over 200 represent 
atives. A few stand out prominently, and the foremost place 
taken by the Surajbansis, of whom there wore 14,100 — a far higher 
figtire than that observed in any other district. Though they 
claim to be descended from the ancient kings of Ajodhya, th^if 
standing is not particularly high, and there is a fairly general 
tradition that they spring from colonists from Kumaun and other 
hill tracts. Their head of the clan is the Raja of Mahidiy 
the Surajbansis are more common in Haraiya and the sotith<^ 
parts of the district than in the north. The Gautams, oi 
there were 5,180-— a flgure which is only exceeded in GorsAthiiif 
and Fatehpur— belong mainly to the Basti and Haraiya 
and several families of this clan arc of considerable 
'‘ayingsprungfromthe ruling house of Nagar. 





be said of tho’^Bais, of whom there were 4,231 in different parts 
of the district ; as in Fyzabad, they appear to be of indigenous 
? origin, and have no connection with the famous raoes of southern 
^ Oudh. The Kalhans, on the other hand, have for centuries occupied 
a prominent place in the liistory of this district, as also of 
Gouda. They numhored 3,418, and are chiefly found in the Basti 
and Domariaganj tahsils. Other well represented clans are Biseus, 
2,801, all of whom claim connection with the great house of 
]\Iajhauli in Gorakhpur; Eathors, 1,787, in Basti and Khalilabad ; 
Chauhans, 1,493, half of whom belong to Haraiya; and the Eag- 
hubansis, 910, chiefly in Ba'^tl and Haraiya. The last claim 
A jodhya as their homo, and at any rate appear to liave been set- 
tled in this and the neighbouring districts for a longer period 
j than any other Eajput clan. Mention may also be made of the 
^Bacnhils, who arc confined to the Domariaganj tahsil, Panwars, 
Eaikwars, Gaharwars, Bac^gotis, and Sikarwars, all of whom 
have more than 500 representatives, the last residing in Khalil- 
abad. Of the unspecified clans the most important perhaps are the 
Pal wars, who are found in considerable numbers i,u the south of 
the district, and also in the other parts of the Gorakhpur division 
and in Fyzabad, where was their original home.* 

F ew of the remaining Hindu castes call for any special men- 
tion, although several occur in largo numbers. Those with over 
30,000 members apiece include Kaliars, 47,936, Kowats, 40,315, 
Kumhars, 37,735, Dhobis, 30,277, Telis, 31,519, and Muraos, 30,001 . 
Jpone of these present any peculiar features, nor occur in unusual 
l^itrength, except perhaps the Muraos, who correspond to theKachhis 
of other districts and arc market gardeners and cultivators of a high 
<irder ; they are most numoroiis in the Bansi and the Domariaganj 
tahsils. The Kewats, too, are admirable cultivators ; they belong 
chiefly to the eastern parts of the district, adjoining Gorakhpur, 
where a far greater number of them reside. Eight castes occur 
with more than 20,000 representatives, namely, Barhais, Barais or 
P<“w-growers, Bhars, Lunias, Lodhs, Lohars, Nais, and Kayasths. 
The last are the most important, owning a considerable amount of 
^ land in all tabails of the district, amounting to about seven per 
^entofthe whole, and frequently cultivating their fields themselves ; 
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the vast majority of them belong to the great Sriiastab subdivi- 
sion. Then follow nine castes found in numbers exceeding 10 , 00 a, 

Pasis, Chains, Koeris, Bhuiuhars, Kalwars, Mallahs, Gadariyas, 
Sonars and Bharbhunjas. Of these, the Chains or Chais are the 
most important, as being far more numerous in Basti than m any 
other district, with a total of 19,292 persons ; they are also found 
in Gonda and Bahraich, and to a much less extent in Gorakhpur, 
Partabgarh and Azamgarh. They are a cultivating and fishing 
caste, somewhat closely related to Mallahs, and have an unenvi- 
able reputation for theft. The Koeris, who are more numerous in 
Ehalilabad and Basti than in other tahsils, are cultivators of 
great ability, and are common throughout the Benares and Gorakh- 
pur divisions. So, too, are the Bhuinhars, who often claim to be 
Brahmans, but are undoubtedly a distinct caste. 
tJnoom- Some of the smaller Hindu castes deserve notice as being 

more numerous in Basti than olsewher*. Such are the borahiyas, 
of whom there were 5,823, mostly in the Basti tahsil. They are 
only found in the Gorakhpur division and in Gonda, but appear 
to bo little different from Mallahs, being by profession boat- 
ment, fishermen and cultivators. Baris are also very numerous, 
with the total of 6,239, though this is exceeded in Gonda and 
Partabgarh; their peculiar occupation is that of making cups 
and platters from leaves, but they are very frequently engaged 
in domestic service. Dharfears, 4,743, are only more common in 
Mirzapur, but like many of the Basti castes they are in reality j 
a subdivision of Dorns ; they frequently style themselves as Ben- 
bansis. The Kharots, of whom there were 4,707, are mainly found 
in the Khalilabadand Haraiya tahsils and occur in hai-dly any 
other district; but they are probably identical either with 
Kewatsor Beldars, and are day labourers by occupation. The 
Atits are comparatively numerous as in Gorakhpur, chiefly in 
the southern parganas; they represent rather a religious )jart 
than a caste, and closely correspond to the Sannyasis of otof 
parts. Almost all the minor castes are represented, but nofid 
of them are peculiar to Basti, and with the exception 
Kanjars none are found in greater numbers than elsewhere; 
the Kanjars themselves are too well known to require any de«^ 
tion. , ’ . 
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Almost all tho Musalmans of Basti are followers of the Sunni Musai- 
^ sect, which at tho last census olaimod no less than 96*9 per cent. 
of tho Muhammadan population. Tho number of Shias is 
insignificant, being less than 4,000 or only 1*3 per cent., although 
this proportion oven is greater than in Gorakhpur. Some 5,000 
belonged to no specifiod division, returning as their sect tho 
name of some Muhammadan saint j while a very small number 
style themselves Wahabis. Tho Wahabis belong chiefly to the 
village of Karhi in tappa Ujiar of pargana Maghar, and at ono 
time they maintained there a small school which acquired a 
local reputation, but the institution has practically passed out of 
existonco. The Musalman community is made up of almost as 
great a number of divisions and castes as that of the Hindus. 

At tho last census representatives were found of no less than 
67 different castes or tribes, while in the case of 654 persons no 
casto was specifiod. A great number of these are very small and 
unimportant, and tho majority have their Hindu counterparts. 

Only seven possess more than 10,000 members apiece, and theso 
together make up 76*15 per cent, of tho whole number ; while 13 
others with over 2,000 represontativos contribute a further 18*4 
per cent,, and 35 are found in numbers less than 600. 

In tho first place como the Sheikhs, of whom there were Sbdkbi?. 
49,825 or 16*63 per cent, of tho Musalman community. They are 
most numerous in tho Khalilabad and Homariaganj tahsils, wdiilo 
in Haraiya they aro comparatively scarce, as indeed are all 
* castes of Muhammad ans. The name of Sheikh has been frequently 
adopted by Musalman converts, and is borne by a great number 
of the lower classes; but tho old subdivisions aro retained, 
although a large proportion of tho Sheikhs aro returned as unspeci- 
fied, As is tho case throughout the provinces generally, the ' 
Siddiqis aro the most numerous with 15,934 representatives, and 
nearly half of them reside in the Bansi tahsil. They are closely 
followed by Qurreshis with 15,363. Theso predominate in all 
tahsils except Bansi and are strongest in Khalilabad, The 
others are of no groat importance. There were 1,503 Ansaris, 
two-thirds of whom reside in Bansi; 1,062 Usmanis, chiefly in 
Domariaganj; 997 Faruqis, distributed between tho Bansi, 
Domariagau] and Khalilabad tabils; 543 Bani Israils, almo^ 
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all of whom belong to Domariaganj; and 482 Abbasis, chiefly in 
Bansi. 

Ill the second place come the Julahas or weavers, numbering 
43,399 souls or 14-48 per cent, of the Musalmans. More than 
one-third belong to Khalilabad and one-fonrth to Bansi; but they 
are found everywhere, and arc either engaged in their ancestral 
occupation or else have betaken themselves to agriculture ; in the 
latter capacity they are hard-working and careful cultivators, 
usually paying a high rent. Closely allied to them are the Beh- 
nas or Dhunas, cotton-cardors by occupation. These numbered 
28,168 persons or *4 per cent, of the Musalmans, and arc found 
in all tahsils, notably Basti and Khalilabad. 

There were 34,384 Pathans, constituting 11-47 per cent, of 
the Musalmau community, and fairly evenly distributed through** 
out the district. There arc no important families of this class 
in Basti, but they own an appreciable amount of laud. Compa- 
ratively few of them belong to any of the better known subdivi- 
sions ; but there were 5/185 Kakars, a larger number than in any 
other district of the provinces. They mainly reside in the north- 
ern tahsils, and are connected with the well-known colony of 
Kakars in the Utraula tahsil of Gonda. Other subdivisions 
included 3,745 Lodis, mainly in Bansi ; 954 Ghoris, in the same 
tahsil; and 1,647 Yusufzais. There is a small colony of Ban - 
gash Pathans in Ilcy^aiya, while of the more uncommon subdivi- 
sions the Dhilawara is well represented in this district. 

The number of converted Rajputs is distinctly large, aggre- 
gating 34,189 Or 11-41 per cent, of the Musalmans—a figure whidi 
is only exceeded in Meerut and Gonda. They are the descend- 
ants of persons who embraced Islam at a comparatively early 
date, and the great majority of them are to be fouAd in the 
Domariagan j and Khalilabad tahsils. They are mainly drawnf rom 
the lower clans of Rajputs, such as the Chauhans, 9,936, and the 
Bdls, 7,721 ; there were also 6,530 Panwars, 2,024 Bisons, and 
smaller numbers of Gautams, Sombansis, Janwars, SurajbaifcSi^ 
Chanels, Tomars and others. 

The other Musalmau castes with over 10,000 members ^ 
. were Faqirs, 24,227, and Hajjams or Nais, 14,013. 
these figures are remarkably high and are exceeded isi 



a^sferict of the provinces. Nearly half the Faqirs belong to the 
Doraariaganj tahsil, while the Nais are more evenly distributed* 

Darzis, Nau-Muslims, Telis, Churihars and Saiyids each occur 
in numbers exceeding 5,000, that of the Nau-Muslims or recent 
converts beings alone remarkable. The Saiyids hold no import- 
ant position in this district ; they belong to many different sub- 
divisions, the chief being Rizwis, Husainis, and Jafaris. The 
first are practically comfined to Domariaganj, and the Jafaris 
to Basti ; while in the former tahsil there is a small colony of 
Ka/imi Saiyids, who are not found elsewhere in the Gorakh- 
pur division. The following castes have more than 2,000 
representatives : Nats, Ga'jdis, Kunjras, Bhats, Qassabs, Dafalis, 

Bhangis and Mughals. The Nats, though found in almost every 
part of the provinces, and especially in the adjoining districts 
of Gorakhpur and Gouda, are more numerous in Basti than else- 
where, while the next throe castes also occur in unusual 
strength. The Mughals, who are quite unimportant, reside 
mainly in the Bansi tahsil. A few of minor castes may be 
mentioned as being found in greater numbers than in other 
districts. Such are Mochis or cobblers, chiefly in the Basti 
and Khalilabad tahsils; Goriyas, a fishing and cultivating caste 
resembling Mallahs ; Bahelias or hunters, in Domariaganj alone j 
and Borias, a criminal tribe, in Bansi. Other castes of comparative 
rarity are Pankhias, a race who are only found in lowlying 
>riverain tracts, and are here confined to Bansi ; Iraqis or Musal- 
man Kalwars ; and Kingarias, a wandering tribe of singers and 
dancers who belong to the eastern districts. 

As already mentioned, the population of Basti is almost Occups* 
exclusively rural, and consequently it is but natural to find that 
the agricultural body far outnumbers all other communities. At 
the last census the people were divided into eight classes accord- 
ing to occupations, and this arrangement shows clearly the princi* 
pal means of subsistence ; but it is not wholly accurate, inasnfUoh 
fts it leaves out of accoupt subsidiary occupations, of which ngri** 
culture is the chief. On this classification 65*8 per cent, of tKS^eople. 

Were agriculturists, the figures including dependents in each case y 
bat in addition to these a very considerable number were engaged iU ; 
^gnoulture Ma means of sttbsisfcence, the total oomii^ 
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under this head being over 38,000, figure which included most di 
those engaged in pasture and the care of animals, who by themselves 
■contributed a further *55 per cent. None the less, it is somewhat 
curious that the agricultural population in Basti should be littlcraore 
than the general average for the provinces, and markedly loss than 
in the province of Oudh. The other occupations afford no explan- 
ation of this phenomenon, although the industrial population is 
somowhat unexpectedly largo, amounting to 13*14 per cent. This 
wide class includes all those engaged in the manufacture and 
supply of material substances, the chief place being taken by 
food and drink, which accounts for 32 per cent, of the whole num- 
l;or ; followed by textile fabrics with 23 per cent., works in wood, 
cane, and the like with 13*5 per cent., metals with 12, and earthen- 
waro and cognate crafts with 11 per cent. Of the ronmining princi- 
pal classes, general labour, other than agricultural, is the most 
•important, as affording support to 9*5G per cent, of the population ; 
«after which comes G’73 per cent, engaged in personal and domestic 
service. Commerce, transport and storage make up ToG per cent., 
of which *5 per -cent, ropresonts the actual commercial population 
—a proportion which is well below the. provincial average, and is 
smaller than in any of the adjoining districts. Similarly the pro- 
fessional community, with *54 per cent., is very small, and no 
other district exhibits a lower figure. The rest comprises tire 
extensivo class which isdoscrii)ed under the head of administration, 
and includes all those in Government employ, aggregating *98 
per cent. ; and those who have no occupation, 1*22 per cent., the 
majority of the latter being beggars, who are extremely numerous 
<in every tahsil of the district. 

The common tongue of the people is that known as Bihari, a 
language that is directly dcvscendod from the Prakrit of the old 
Hindu kingdom of Magadha. This has three or four distinct 
forms or dialects, but in this district, as in Gorakhpur, the only 
variety is Bhojpuri. The latter again has been further subdivided 
according to locality, and the type in use in Basti is that 
described as the northern standard of Bhojpuri or Sarwaria. This 
is spoken by all classes of the population, although the mote 
.educated frequently employ Urdu or Hindustani as the language 
of polite speech, The returns of the last census show that l,8S8;(l6f ; 



persons, or 99’69 per cent, of the total population gave Bihari as 
the language of their daily life j while 7,903 spoke Hindustani, 
34 Bengali, 17 the Marwari form of Rajasthani, 14 Panjabi and 
18 English. The Sarwavia dialect does not apparently lend itself 
to litoraturo, and the people of Basti are veritable Boeotians ; tho 
district has produced no authors of any repute whatever, and at 
tho present time docs not oven boast a newspaper. 

The proprietary tenures found in this district are for tho most 
part similar to those which prevail throughout tho United Pro- 
vinces, but they prosont some peculiar foatui’cs. At tho present 
time, out of a total of 7,028 villages, 780 are held in single and 
1,451 in joint siawwkn tenure, comprising about one-sixth of the? 
whole area, 21 in perfect^;ai^kkr i, 5,223 in imperfoetpa^i idar i, and 
ten are hha iyacliara , Of tho remainder, 1 34 are rcvonuc-f roe, and 
three, in pargaria Basti East, are tho property of Govornmont. 
Since the last settlement there has ))oen agreat change in tho mutual 
relation of those difterent forms, and thirty years ago tho position 
show'od a still greater contrast to the present state of affairs. In- 
1870 there wore 2,172 miiundari villages, 2,595 perfect paUidari 
and 2,776 imperfect inttldm mmzm. Though tho last form of 
toiiuro is tho most common not only in every tahsil but even in- 
every pargaiia, it would bo a mistake to infer that common owner- 
ship and united village communities are a feature of the district. 
Asa matter of fact, tho exact opposite is the case, as tho division 
of tho village lands is but technically imporfoct. In. tho groat 
majority of tho villages coming under this head the common lands 
consist merely of tho village site, the roads, and perhaps a plot of 
waste or rent-free lands. But for all practical purposes tho separa^ 
tion of ownership is complete, and each village (jontains a number 
of petty proprietors, whose main O'bj.oct is to bo as independent 
of tho rest as possible. Tho minute subdivision of property that 
has resulted from this tendency is such that the average area 
belonging to a. separate proprietary holding is loss than 15 acres 
for the whole district, while in the H^aiya-ond Btvsti tahsils it is 
under ten acres. The figure is higher in the more, recently-settlo^^- 
tracts of Domariaganj and Bansi, amounting to 31*2 acres in the 
former and 24 acres in the latter. There are on an average 
auch holdings in each village. Added to this, tho average sim of 
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tenants^ holdings and of each field is equally minute, the former 
being about two acres, while generally throe fields go to the acre. 
Under such circumstances the difficulty of maintaining correct 
village records is obvious, and the revenue system is strained to 
the uttermost. The collection of revenue also presents great 
obstacles, as each co-sharer wishes to pay in his own petty quota 
separately and declines to bo ropreseiited by a Icmhardar. 

In addition to the ordinary forms of land tenures there are 
others which are not usual in the province of Agra, but which are 
very common in the adjoining districts of Oudh, and especially 
Gonda. Foremost among these is tlio subordinate tenure known 
as birtj in which the zamindavs pay a malt hind of 10 per cent, to the 
superior proprietor in addition to the land revenue. The maVihina, 
is collected together with the Government demand and afterwards 
paid to the persons entitled to receive it ; these are frequently repre- 
sented by a village community, and the fractional shares paid to each 
member are often ridiculously small. But originally hirts wore 
derived from grants made by a single person, generally a Raja. Such 
grants are of several kinds. In former day s the local Raja had at his 
disposal the waste lands of the pargana, os well as the domains of his 
dispossessed predecessors and their adherents. From these ho 
assigned certain portions to the cadet branches of the family, which 
became endowed with separate estates in each succeeding generation. 
These grants sometimes convoyed full proprietary right, as \vas 
usually the case with the younger members of the ruling family, such 
as the Babus of Un, Bakhira, Mehndaw^al and elsewhere, who 
received whole tappas for maintenance; and the tenure in this case 
was known as jewcin hirtj which, being in perpetuity, has come to be 
regarded under certain condition as actual zem indarii as the only 
claim on the grantee was that of military service.* So, too, was the 
marwat birtj a grant made to the family of a dependant slaili while 
fighting for the Raja. Of a similar nature w^ere the shankalps given 
to Brahmans, in the form of a religious endowment, and the m-arcAtt- 
bandi hirtSj which are peculiar to the north of this district. The latter 
were grants of land made to military colonies of Rajputs, who were 
settled on the border in order to protect the pargana against invar 
Bipn ; in this way the Haras of Biskohar and Mehnani and the Babus 


* Vide infra, p. 94. 
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of Chilia obtained their estates. Land was at first of littlo value and 
rights in large tracts were given away for a nominal consideration, 
cr for no consideration at all ; the Bansi Raja, for instance, made 
over the entire tappas of Dhebarua and Khajahni to the Kurmi 
Cliaudhris of Dhokahri. But the common and ordinary from of hvrt 
merely conferred a limited and subordinate right. The hirtia had 
the entire control of tlie village, but he was only allowed to retain 
a definite proportion of the profits, usually one-tenth or one-fourth, 
und was obliged to hand over the rest to the superior proprietor. 

If the Raja resumed the grant, he allowed the hirtia to retain 
ono-tenth or one-fourth of the land, as the case might be. Simi- 
lar to this was the so-called mvJcaddam hirt^ in which the grantee 
was merely a managing lessee, who was allowed to retain a 
fixed proportion of the land for his own advantage. Since the 
settlement of 1830, however, the hirtias have been treated as 
zamindarSy and the superior proprietors only gain the benefit 
of a malikana allowanco in a comparatively small number of 
cases. The present number of birt villages is 1,036 though the 
toniiro is in many instances confined to a part only of the village 
lauds ; the majority of them belong to the Basti and Haraiya tahsils. 

In some instances the superior proprietor is the state, owing to 
the attainder of the former owners ; the malikana once paid to 
the Rajas of Gonda and Nagar is now credited to Government. 

Another peculiar form of tenure is that known as arazi, 
which refers to specific plots in a village. The arazidar may 
sometimes hold a share in the village as well ; but as regards his 
arazi ho is outside the village community and his rights are 
limited to the ownership of his particular plot. Such holdings 
consist in some oases of a few fields only, but occasionally they 
are of fair size, and a few villages are made up entirely of arazis. 

The right sometimes originated in a grant and sometimes in a 
saIg; while the right conveyed was either full or partial, the 
tenure in the latter case being known as arazi hirt. In certain 
instances these plots were given to birtias whoso holdings had boon 
resumed by the superior proprietor. At the last settlement there 
were 3,425 such plots, chiefly in the southern parganas. 

Among the many and various castes that constitute the pro- Proprie 
prietary body in this district the first place is taken by Brahmans, 
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who own over oiie-third of the entire area and predominate in every 
tahsil except Haraiya. Following closely upon them come 
Eajputs, who occupy the foremost position in the Haraiya tahsil 
and aro second to the Brahmans in every other subdivision ; 
these two castes together holding 64 per cent, of the entire dis- 
trict, The Rajput proprietors belong to many different clans, 
the chief being Sarnets, Surajbansis, Kalhans, Gautams^ Bisons and 
Solankhis. After those, but at a long interval, come Musalmaus 
of various descriptions, owning eight per cent, of the district, their 
largest possessions being in the Bansi and Domariaganj tahsils. 
Then follow Kay asths with seven per cent. ; the European grantees 
with 4f) per cent, chiefly in the Bansi tahsil; Bhuinhars with 
four per cent,, their largest estates being in Khalilabad ; Banias 
with three per cent., Kurmis with two per cent, and Goshains with 1*4 
per cent., the last two being much more prominont in Domariaganj 
than elsewhere. No other caste possesses any large holdings, 
though montion may bo made of the Ahirs, Khattris, Bairagis, 
Kalwars, Bhats, and Baiijaras, all of whom own over 3,000 acres. 
Since the introduction of the British rule there has been no great 
change in the relative position of the different castes in this 
respect, with the exception of the alterations effected by the confisca- 
tion of estates for rebellion during the mutiny. Land does not 
change hands rapidly, nor have the Banias obtained any great 
hold on the district. When transfers bf property occur, as old 
families decay and new ones take their place, the latter belong, 
for the most part, to the same castes and classes as the original 
proprietors. The territorial distribution of the various Rajput 
clans follows the arrangement of former days, when every 
pargana had its own Raja, with tho exception of the forest tract 
of Binayakpur. 

Tho chief proprietor of the district is the Raja of Bansi, who 
belongs to a clan known as Sarnet. Their origin has been the 
subject of much dispute, conflicting traditions deriving them 
from a Nikumbh, a Dikhit and a Surajbausi stock. Their own 
story alleges that they were Surajbansis and in former days 
resided at Srinagar near Lahore. The first of the race who is 
said to have come to these parts was Eup Narayan, who, accord- 
ing to the tradition, lod an expedition against the Thams of 
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Gorakhpur, and founded a largo estate which passed to his 
descendants. One of these, named Chandra Sen, incurred the 
displeasure of the Dehli emperor, and was compelled to retire to 
his ancestral home in Srinagar. Ho was subsequently sent 
against the Domkatars of Domaiigarh or Gorakhpur, and having 
overcome them by stratagem, married a daughter of the Bisen 
Kaja of Majhauli and acquired a largo tract of territory. What- 
ever historical truth may be in this narrative, an undoubted 
diidculty presents itself with regard to the date. There is no 
chronology of the Bansi Rajas till the days of Bansdco Singh, 
who died in 1484, and this man w^as in tho 29th, or according 
to another account, tho 34th generation from Chandra Sen, w'hich 
would place tho advent of the Sarnets at far too early a period ; 
and it seems probable that they did not establish themselves in 
Gorakhpur till at least the 13th century. Chandra Sen had four 
sons, of whom the eldest, Jagdhar Singh, was killed in the fight 
at Domangarh ; Jai Singh, the second, founded the property held 
till the mutiny by tho Rajas of Satosi ; Bijai Singh, tho third, 
liocarae Raja of Maghar; and Randhir Singh, tho youngest, 
obtained Unaula. Nothing is known of tho descendants of Bijai 
Singh for many generations. They appear to have hold the 
whole pargana of Maghar, but we possess nothing beyond a list 
of names till the days of Raja RaiSingh^ who died childless and 
adopted Sahar Singh or Hati Singh, a son of tho Unaula Raja. 
This man was succeeded in turn by each of his four sons, of whom 
the youngest was Baiisdeo Singh. This Raja appears to have 
been driven out of Maghar by the Musalmans, who for some 
time maintained a garrison there, and to have migrated to 
tho banks of tho Rapti, where he built . tho town of Bansi, 
At his death tho estate was seized by a Shukul Brahman of 
Shergarh, but his widow fled to her father, the Chauhan Raja 
of Mainpuri, and at that place gave birth to a posthumous 
«on, Ratan Sen Singh, The latter subsequently returned 
to Basti, whore, with the aid of the Raja of Kathela, he' over- 
threw the usurper and recovered most of tho old estates. He 
'u^as succeeded by his son, Raja Tej Singh, who was followed in 
1560 by Sangram Singh. The latter was succeeded in turn by 
fcis two sons, Sakat Singh and Ram Partab Singh, who made over 
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the management during hie lifetime to his son, Gajendra Singh, 
who held Bansi till 1678. Then came Raja Ram Singh, who 
appears to have been a prominent personage ; ho annexed the 
territory of the Kathela Raja, and in 1687 followed this up by 
seizing the whole of Rasulpur Ghaus from the Kalhans Raja, 
Kesri Singh. Subsequently Ram Singh had to defend himself 
against the Banjaras of the north, and in the fighting that ensued 
his older son, Bhagwant Singh, lost his life. Raja Ram Singh 
was succeeded in 1716 by his younger son, Madho Singh; but the 
latter’s right was contested by Toj Singh, tlie son of Bhagwant. 
Eventually a compromise was olfcctod, on the understanding 
that the nephew should succeed, and this took place in 17!12. 
Raja Tej Singh died in 1743, leaving three sons, of whom the 
eldest was Ranjit Singh. This Raja quarrelled with his brother, 
Daljit Singh, who was compelled to fly for refuge to the Raja 
of Sheorajpur in Cawnporo. Here ho gained the favour of Shuja« 
ud-daula, and with his support again attacked his brother; a 
battle ensued at Paughata-ghat, six miles east of Bansi, in 1748 
and both the brothers lost their lives. In consequence of this, 
Bahadur Singh and Sarabjit Singh, the infant sons of Ranjit 
and Daljit respectively, were set up as joint Rajas of Bansi, the 
latter residing at Narkatha. Bahadur Singh died in 1777 without 
issue and his brother, Jagat Singh, attempted to seize his share; 
but Sarabjit Singh obtained the aid of Raja of Butwal and slew 
the claimant in open fight, thus l)ecoming the solo owner of the 
estate. The property was, however, much diminished by this ' 
time, owing to the numerous grants of hirts to relatives and depend- 
ents. The largest of these was known as tho Bakhira and 
was given to an illegitimate son, whoso descendant lost tho whole 
for his rebellion in 1858. 

Raja Sarabjit Singh died without legitimate issue in 1808, 
and for five years Bansi w^as managed by his widow, Rani Ranjit 
Kunwar. She adopted Sri Prakash Singh, a son of Raja Han- 
har Sarfaraz Singh of Uiiaula. Ho was a man of amiable 
disposition, but of no capacity as a manager, and during his time, 
a large portion of the estate was settled with others, while the 
birtias were recognised as proprietors, on tho sole condition of * 
paying a malikam to the Raja. He died in 1840 and 



succeeded by^ his older son, Raja Mahipat Singh, though the pro- 
perty was managed by the younger son, Mahendra Singh. 

During the mutiny both brothers remained conspicuously loyal, 
maintaining order in their estates, giving shelter to the fugitives 
from Balrampur and elsewhere, and preserving the Government 
treasure in the Eansi tahsil. Raja Mahipat Singh was rewarded 
with the confiscated property of the rebel Raja of Nagar, and 
Mahendra Singh, who succeeded in 1863, was made a Companion 
of the Star of India at the Agra darbar. He died in 1868, 
leaving a son, Raja Ram Singh, the present owner of the property. 

The title was withdrawn on the ground of misconduct in 1886, 
hut was restored ten years later. The Raja has now retired from 
public life and is generally represented by liis son and heir, Lai 
Ratan Sen Singh. The estate is now in a flouris1)ing condition, 
and comprises 76,338 acres in Bansi, 16,435 acres in Rasulpur, 
and 12,110 acres in Nagar, Basti and Maghar, as well as a number 
of villages in the Gorakhpur district. The revenue demand in 
Basti is Rs. 121,685, The nankarl^^nds of the Raja are revenue- 
free and comprise 86 villages, of which 25 are in his own possession, 
while of the rest, which is sub-settled, he receives the revenue 
from the under-proprietors. 

The Raja of Mahuli or Mahson is the head of the Surajhansi Raja of 
Rajputs in this district. As in the case of the Sarnets, their 
early history is obscure, but it does not appear that their establish- 
j^ent in Basti is of any great antiquity, and probably does not 
?date beyond the loth century. There is a common tradition that 
the Surajbansis came from Kumaun, and the same statement is 
alleged with regard to the members of the clan who settled at 
Dura in Fyzabad, and who are said to be connected with the 
Raja of Haraha in Bara Banki district. The ancestor of the Pura 
family was one Lalji Sah, while the Surajbansis of Basti claim 
descent from two brothers named Alakh Deo and Tilak Deo, and 
these persons may very possibly have been connected. The two 
brothers, according to the tradition, acquired their property in 
Mahuli from a Rajbhar chieftain, to whom legend assigns 
^the name of KaulbiL In the course of time they enlarged their 
estates, which became divided up among several members of the 
femily. The head of the house has always borne the title of Pal, 
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and this clistiiiction is said to have been conferred by the Dehlr 
emperor, though no historical proof can be found for this assertion, 
llaja Man Pal, seventh in descent from Alakh Deo, had three sous- 
of whom the eldest, Parasram Pal, obtained Maliuli ; the second, 
Jagat Bali Pal, founded the Jaswal estate; am.I the third, Saiisar 
Pal, that of Siktar. Two generations later, Karan Pal, the 
younger brother of Eaja Mardan Pal, obtained the largo property 
still known as Hariharpur, which now consists of 40 villages, 
paying a- rovcimo of Es. 11,573. Eaja Mardan Pal wus suc- 
ceeded by his son, Pirthi Pal, whose younger son, Durjan Pal, 
founded the Silelira estate. Similarly Jorawar Pal, the second 
son of Eaja Mani Pal, obtaiiiGd Bhanpur, whioh now consists of 
70 villages in Mahuli West, assessed at Es. 8,827 and hold by Eai 
Kanhaiya Bakhsli Pal Bahadur. At the time of the cession, 
Mahuli was owned by Eaja Ikilvhtawar Pal, who was succeeded by 
Raja Shamshor Bahadur Pal, and then by the lattor^s >son, Eaja. 
Mardan Pal. This man was followed by Eaja Bhawani Ghulam 
Pal, 'who died in 1892, leaving two sons by his first wife, of whom 
the older is the present .Eaja Karondra Bahadur Pal, while the 
younger, Lai Eaghurcmlra.Bahailur Pal, died without issue; and 
one by his second wife, Mangal Prasad Pal, who owns the Budwal 
estate of 20 villages assessed Jit Es. 8,270. Owing to the constant 
subdivision of the property, the portion hold by the Eaja is now 
but a fraction of the ancestral domains ; it consists at present o£ 
G5 villiiges in this district paying a revenue of Es. 20,135, and 
few villages in Fyzabad. The whole is very much less than tha 
area owned by the representatives of the younger branches, most 
of whom are on borl terms with one another and mutually 
endeavour to ignore each other’s, existence. 

Another family of the Surajbansis appears to have come from 
Fyzabad at a somewhat later date and to have seized the neigh- 
bouring pargana of Amorha. Their loader was Kaiih Deo, wbO’ 
set himself to expel the Kayasth zamindars of that tract. 
this he was only partially successful, but his son, Kans Narayan, 
obtained the eastern half of the pargana from the Kayasth 
Raja, W'hilo his successors completed the conquest. The last Eaji\’ 
of Amorha was Jang Bahadur Singh, who died in 1856, leaving 
a widow, Rani Jagatraj Kunwar. The latter was implioalied ia 
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the mutijiy, with tho result that the title and estates were forfeited 
und bestoNTOd on the Rani of Basti, Jagatraj Kunn’ar died 
■childless, and the senior branch of the family thus became extinct; 
but a largo number of Surajbansis still hold land in Araorha, 
their most important propci'ty being that of Jitipur, w^hich is in 
a fairly nourishing condition, with a rovonuo dcmaml of R«. 7,1 GL 
The ro})rcsoiitativc8 of the old Kayasth Rajas still exist in reduced 
circumstances in the villages of Sikaudarpur and Chauri. 

Another clan of Rajputs among the landlioldoi's of this Rajuof 
district is that of the Kalhaus. Their early history more pi-opcrly 
belongs to Gonda, and an account of them will be found in the 
volume on that district.* For a long time the headquarters of 
the clan was at Klnirasa in pargana Gonda, the last Raja being 
Acfial Singh, the traditional date of whoso death is 1544. It is 
not possible to determine the limits of the kingdom over which 
Aclml Singli hold sway, but it appears certain that it extended 
up to Basti and that bo gave a considerable tract of territory on 
his eastern borders to his brother or cousin, Pirihi Deo Singh, 
from whom are decended the Rajas of Basti. Achal Singh^s sou 
beeamo Raja of Rasulpur Gliaus and Babhnipair, and his succes- 
sors for several generations hold a large tract of laud in those 
■districts till they w^ore dispossessed after the murder of Kesri 
Singh by Raja Ram Singh of Bansi, Kesri Singh left an infant 
son, named Chhattar Pal, who became Raja of Babhnipair, while 
^ Aiiiip Singh, the brother of Kesri Singh, became subject to the 
Raja of Bansi, and his elosceiidauts are still to be found in 
€haiikhara, Shahpur and Awainia. The house of Basti, how- 
ever, remained uudisturbod, although the Rajas do not appear 
to have occupied a position of groat pi'omiiieriGO. At the timo 
when Satviat Khan became Nawab Wazir of Oudh the estate Avas 
held by Raja Jai Singh, who lived to a gro^t ago and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Pirthipal Singh. The latter’s son, Raja Jograj 
Singh, hold Basti when the district was coded to the British. 

He was followed by Raja Shoo Bakhsh Singh, and then by Raja 
Indra Daman Singh. The latter died young, and the property 
< was managed on behalf of his infant son by his Avidow, who 
I’omained loyal during the mutiny and was rewarded with the 
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large confiscated estate pf Amdrha, Her son, Baja Mahesh 
Sitla Bakhsh Singh, dissipated the property through his unbridled 
extravagance. When he became Baja ho inherited 2t33 villages 
as ancestral property, in addition to the 114 villages bestowed 
on the family by the British Governmont. Almost the whole 
was brought to sale in order to licjuidate the debts that had 
accrued, but fortunately his wife was able to buy in a considerable 
number of villages. The Raja died in 1890, leaving two sons, of 
whom the elder is the present Raja Pateswari Partab Narayau 
Singh. The property, reduced to 26 villages only, was left by the 
Rani’s will to the wife of the present Raja and the son of the 
Baja’s brother. On their behalf it has been put under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards and the Raja himself is the manager. 
The debt amounts to over Rs. 80,000, but it is hoped to liquidate the 
w'hole within twelve years. In the meantime the Raja has recovered 
possession of some villages which were formerly held by younger 
branches of the family, having succeodod in proving that 
according to custom such property should, in the absence of direct 
heirs, revert to the head of the family. The Baja is an honorary 
magistrate of the second class for the greater part of the Basti 
tahsil. 

Other The Chaukhara estate referred to above, is still held by the 

Kaihans. j^^ihans and is in a prosperous condition. It consists of 20 
villages in pargana Bansi West, assessed at Rs. 6,211 and owned by 
several sharers, of whom the most prominent is Babu Naubat, 
Singh, Another member of the same fam ily , Babu Shohrat Singh 
of Chandapar, owns a valuable estate of 49 villages in pargana 
Bansi East, paying a revenue of Rs. 17,287. The owner is 
an enterprising and successful manager, having, as already 
mentioned, supplied his villages with a system of irrigation 
similar to that found in the European grants, and has built 
the bazar of Shohratganj, which is fast becoming the most 
important centre of the Nepal trade in the district. 

Giiutain The Gautams, who formerly held the Nagar pargana, hftw 

eitates. greater part of their ancestral estates. The famflf 

is said to have been founded by one Jagdeo, who csuctt®,. 
apparently from Argal in Eatehpur and obtained 12 
ia this district as his wife’s dowry, the lady being presutOlrf^ 




of the Bisen clam. At that time was in the possession 

of a Domkatar, called Rahila, whoso name seems to be preserved 
in that of the old par^ana known as Rihlapara, He ’was 
expelled by Gautams, \vho built the fort of Nagar on the banks 
of the Chando Tal. Jagdeo’s grandson, Rajii Bhagwant Rao^ 
was slain by an Afghan gos^ernor; but his sou or grandson, 
Chande Rao, expelled the usurper and recovered his estate. 
Five generations later came Raja Gajpati Rao, who moved his 
headquarters to Ganeshpur ; the descendants of his brothers 
are still to be found at Penda, Bhainsi, and a few villages 
of the Basti and Haraiya tahsils. It w^as apparently customary 
among tfio Gautams to divide the lands of the family between 
all the brothers in each generation, and thus wo find that of 
Gajpati’s youtiger sons, four obtained the Pipra taluka of 60 
villagOvS, and four others received that of Ganeshpur, containing 
54 villages. Much of the Pipra estate still remains, although 
it has been subjected to constant subdivision ; some of the 
Gautams rebelled in 1857, and 12 villages w'^ere confiscated 
and bestowed on Mr. W. Cooke. Babu Ram Bakbsh Singh of 
Pipra still holds property paying Rs. 6,000 revenue in Basti East. 
The descendants of the Ganeshpur Gautams still reside in various 
parts of pargaiia Nagar, but the estate was sold soon after the 
introduction of the British rule, being purchased by Mrs. 
Fidden ; by her it wms sold to Government and wms subsequently 
I ^ven on a permanent settlement to certain Afghans who had 
been in the service of Amir Khan Pindari. Their descendants 
still reside at Ganeshpur ; they are in a flourishing condition and 
have made large additions to their property by purchase. 

Raja Gajpati Singh of Nagar >vas succeeded by his eldest 
son, Harbans Singh, who in turn gave 00 villages to his 
younger son ; w^hile five generations later, in the days of Raja 
Ambar Singh, 60 more were either given away or sold for arrears 
of revenue, although the Raja seized an equal number from his 
kinsmen. Ambar Singh^s grandson died without issne^ and the 
title passed to the head of a collateral branch. In 1801 Raja 
Ram Parkash Singh held Nagar, which then consisted of 114 
villages, in addition to 62 others from which he received a 
^alikam. His grandson, Raja Jai Partab Singh, met his 
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death ill an affray with the proprietors of Dongrapur, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Udai Partab Singh. The latter lost his 
title and estates for rebellion during the mutiny, and committed 
suicide while under trial. Ho left a sou, Bishnath Singli , whoso 
son, Lai iiupendra Narayan 8ingh, is still recognised as the head 
of the clan iwid holds five of the ancestral villages on a long lease 
from the Kaja of Bansi. 

Among the other leading landholders of tho district are 
several who derive their possessions from grants made to relatives 
or dependents of tlv^ Rajas of Bansi. Of the farmer the chief are 
thoBabus of Rudhaull, who together own 159 villages in pargana 
Maghar West, with a revenue demand of Rs. 19,t02. The 
Babus of Mehndawal have a similar origin, and hold G*1 villages 
in Maghar East, assessed at Rs. 12,I>C8. Of the dcjKmdeiits of 
tho Rajas perhaps tho most prominent are the Tiwari Brahmans 
of Chhitia, a family which constantly furnished Diwans to the 
house of Bansi. They acquired a considerable grant of laud 
from Raja Sarabjit yiiigh, and though they have suffered from 
internal feuds, they still retain 52 villages in pargana Bansi 
East, assessed at Rs, 10,087. The Kurmi Chaudhris of Dhekahri 
obtained a grant of tho rice tappas of Dhobarua and 
Khajahni from the same Raja, and their present representatives-, 
Chaudhii Ram Datt and Chaudhri Ram Ilarak, together hold 
18,583 acres paying a revenue of Rs. 12,901. Few other estates 
deserve any special mention. Pandit Deokali Prasad of Gada* ^ 
war in the Domariaganj tahsil owns a .property of 34 villages' 
in Rasul pur assessed at Rs. 6,959; and is one of the most 
influential landlords of the district. His possessions include a 
grant made to his ancestor *Sheo Prasad in 1777 by the Nawab 
Waiiir Asaf-ud-daula, and tho santui is still preserved by the 
family. Another Paiide, Babu Har Narayan of Jagdispur, owns 
61 villages in pargana Amorha, assessed at Rs, 8,695 j and Jagrug 
Datt of Kalyanpur owns 19 villages, paying a revenue of Ra. 
2,012, in tho same pargana. Both of these estates are derived 
from grants made on account of loyal service rendered duriiag 
the mutiny and formed part of the old Suraj bansi estate. Pfwdit 
Sri Nawaz Pande of Narharia is the owner of 92 villages paying 
a revenue of Es. 10,902, mostly in tho Basti tabil. He 
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formerly in the service of the Raja of Basti, and has acquired the 
hulk of his property by money-lending, and especially by 
successful speculations during the famine of 1897. Of the 
Kayasths the chief are those of Deipar in Rasulpnr, of Pipari in 
Bansi East, of Ridhaura in Amorha, and the Chaudhris of Sawa- 
par in Mahuli East. Among Bhuinhar landholders mention 
may bo made of the zamind.ars of Baur Bias, Koraiya and 
Pindari in pargana Bansi East. The Maharaja of Balrampur 
in Gonda may bo added to the list of the Basti title-holders, as 
ho owns 2,721 acres in Bansi West. Reference will also bo m’ado 
to the less important proprietors in the various pargana articles. 

Apart from the old landed aristocracy of the country and Euvoi^aii 
the smaller zamimlars who have acquired their estates under the tCf 
protection of the Rajas or by other means, there is another and 
very^ important class of proprietors, who figure prominently in 
Basti, as in the adjoining district of Gorakhpur. These are the 
European grantees, who at the last settlement hold 00,798 acres 
in the Bansi tahsil, 11,017 acres in Basti, and 9,631 acres in the 
other subdivisions. The origin of these estates dates from the 
first half of the nineteenth century, when Government, having large 
tracts of land lying uncultivated in the Gorakhpur district, which 
at that time included Basti, determined to lease them out for a 
long term on progressive rentals to any persons who would 
undertake the task of reclamation on stated terms. The land in 
question was naturally of an inferior quality, as the best portions 
were already under cultivation, and was composed of grass plains, 
more or less liable to. inundation, scrub jungle, and a small area 
0f forest. Between 1832 and 1840 no less than 618,547 acres 
were given out in this manner, leases being granted as a rule for 
fifty years, on the expiry of which regular zamindari engage- 
ments were to be taken. The area which lay in the present 
district of Basti cannot be exactly determined, but it appears to 
have been about 300,000 acres. In 1846, however, Mr. Tucker, 
collector of Gorakhpur, made an investigation to see how far the 
terms of the agreements had been observed ; with the result that 
^o0,179 acres wore resumed and restored to the original settlers, 
cch resumed plots were of no great value, as is evident from the 
mt that even to. the present day the estates are surrounded by 
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large areas of scrub and grass jungle which are useless even for 
pasturage. To this extent the experiment had failed, ])ut a few of the 
grantees dotormined to carry through the work if possible. There 
are now 116 of these grants in Basti, but the great majority were 
either made over originally to natives, or have been subsequently 
acquired by them. Such w^as Sohas, covering 3,079 acres in the 
tappa of the same name, given to Mannu Lai in 1839; ^lid the 
Kathela grant of 3,156 acres in tappa Barikpar, given H, 

Forbes in 1840, and afterwards developed by Mr^ C, Wftllace, 
but now in native hands, having been sold to BalniShohM Singh 
of Chandapar, All the grants have been assessed to full reveiiue, 
the last having been brought under settlement in 1905. 

The European estates call for more detailed mention. The 
chief is Birdpur in tappa Ghaus, originally given in 1832 to Mr. 
J. J. Maclachlan, of the firm of Alexander & Co. in Calcutta, 
for fifty years, the term to expire in 1882. The fim failed, and 
in March 1834 the property was sold to Messrs. W. F. Gibbon 
and J, Cock for Rs. 10,700, In 1840 tho grant was again 
conferred by a fresh warrant on Messrs. Gibbon and Cock, with 
whom wore associated Messrs. H. and J. P. Gibbon, together with 
additions which brought it up to 29,316 acres. The whole tract 
then consisted of swamp and jungle; tliere wore few inhd.bitant8, 
and consequently cultivators wore imported from Chutia Nagpur 
and Azaragarh for growing and manufacturing indigo. This 
attempt proved unprofitable and was abandoned ; so, too, were 
sugarcane cultivation, horse-breeding, and the manufaeture.of lac, 
each experiment serving merely to increase the deU., In 1848, 
Mr. Hugh Gibbon, tho managing proprietor who had'teslded 
continuously on the estate, died from exposure and hatd 
tho unhealthy climate, and for nearly a year his widow oarrife^fl 
the management. Mr. W. Peppe then came os manager, 
subsequently married Mrs. Gibbon, With his arrival 
rapidly improved. He discontinued tho cultivation 
and gave his attention to rice, the staple product of the sutxouiiif 
ing country , For this purpose ho required many more cultivotorii^ 
and these were ol)tainGd from the neighbouring parts of Ojldhr. 
from which emigrants came in groat numbers, only too glad, to 
be able to escape from the misrule of that province. Mr, 
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ina<lo over Lho land lo tho settlorjj on eaay terms, with the result 
that the junglo soon disappeared, villages sprang up, and mosli 
of tho land was brought under tho plough. The destruction of 
tho forest, consisting of valuable salj asna and other species, 
thtnigh regrettable in itself, was one of tho coJiditions of the grant, 
and the laud so cleared proved admirably adapted for the growth 
of Tho only difficulty was tho shortage of water 

in dry yeai;^?^nj 4n order to obviate this danger tho admirable 
sjsteni' of ‘Calials, ^escribed in Chapter 11, was devised and 
carino(ll^' by fc Peppo and his successor, Mr. W. C. Peppe, 
who joined tho estate in 1875. Birdpur is now managed by Mr. 
h. H. WaiTon, the proprietors being Messrs. W. 0. Peppe and 
. (a. T. Peppe, and IMrs. Larpent, children of Mr. W. Peppe; tho 
widow of Mr. W. F. Gibbon; and Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Jones, 
duldren of Mr. Hugh Gibbon. At the ])rcsent time the estate con- 
sists of fourteen divisions with 252 villages and hamlets, the culti- 
vated aroa])eing 21,978 acres and the revenue demand Bs. 80,277, 

The Dulha grant of 3,019 acres in pargana Binayakpur was Dullia. 
given in 1840 to Messrs. W. F. and H. Gil)boii. On the death 
of the latter, Mr. W. Gibbon became tho solo proprietor, and 
brought the estate into a flourishing condition, by means of 
irrigation works on a small scale and by careful managomeiit. 

The grant was held free of revenue for tho first throe years, and 
little could bo done beyond clearing the dense jungle, la])oiir 
^ being imported for this purpose from tJaunpur. Mr. W. F, 

Gibbon spi owns the property, with tho oxcoptiou of a fourth 
slu^ro holdfey W. C. Peppe; both reside in England, and the 
grant }i3 maiiaged on their behalf by Mr. D. Ricketts. The area 
has l>^n fhereased by purchase of neighbouring villages, and now 
aggi-egates 6,218 acres, assessed at Es. G,912. In making tho 
eottloment the various improvements were taken into account, 
shape of protective embankments, wells and tanks ; a bazar 
has been established near Kakrahwa on tho Nopal fonticr, and 
roads and bridges have been constructed. The land is 
cultivated for the most part under a system of seven-year leases 
given to tenants and thelcadard. 

The Neora grant of 11,451 acres in tappa Ghaus was given in Neora. 
1834 to Mr. J. Dickens and Mr. J. H. Bridgman, of whom the 
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latter subsequently became the sole proprietor. It was then a sal 
forest, and the- work of clearing proved very slow and costly; it 
is sairl to have been retarded by the mutiny and was not completed 
till 1SG5, when the revenue was Es. 3,062, Mr. Bridgman spent 
large sums in improving the estate, in the shape of embankments 
along the Tilar, an irrigation reservoir with masonry gates, several 
roads and bridges, a number of wells for both drinking purposes 
and irrigation, and the erection of a bazar at Mohana for the 
convenience of the tenantry. This expenditure was considered a 
reason for a light assessment at the last settlement, the demand 
being Es. 12,100 for the total area of 10,340 acres. The grant is 
divided into eleven villages, and is entrusted to a European 
manager, Mr. Eicketts, who also has charge of Dulha and 
Alidapur. Mr. Bridgman died in 1892, and the property passed 
for his lifetime to his son, Mr. E. Bridgman, who died in 1906* 
It then devolved to Mr. J. Bridgmaids grandson, Mr. W. T, 
Waite, on whose behalf it is controlled for the time being by the 
Court of Wards. 

The Alidapiir estate was first given to a Dane named Oelsen, 
who established an indigo factory at Gaura AHdapiir and a cattle 
market at Eajha on the Nepal frontier, for some years known as 
Oelsenganj, He afterwards sold the grant to Mr. J. II. Bridgman, 
who rapidly improved the property by liberal expenditure. Hia 
reservoir at Bajha was the first of the irrigation works to be 
constructed on these estates and the success of the canal system ^ 
led to the achievements of Mr, Peppo in Birdpur. In 1881 Alida- 
pur was sold, Mr. W. F. Gibbon purchasing a twm-sevenths share, 
which has since passed to his widow, while the rest is held in 
equal shares by Mr. W. C. Peppe, Mr, G. T. Peppe and Mr, 
Larpent, the heirs of the late Mr. W, Peppo of Birdpur. The 
original grant was 9,852 acres, to which additions have been 
made, bringing up the area to 9,958 acres, divided into 
twelve villages and paying a revenue of Ra. 10,447. 

Mr. Bridgman also held the smaller grant of Sarauli in 
tappa Untapar, of 5,189 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 4,220. 
It is now in the possession of his son-in-law, Mr. J. Holdsworth, 
and is managed together with the rest of the Lehi;a estate itt 
Gorakhpur, 
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Tho large property in the Basti and Haraiya tahsils known TheCookd 
as the Cooke grant originated in 1837, when waste land to the 
extent of 13,023 acres was given by Government to Mr. Claude 
Hamilton and Mr. Andrew Sym. In 1846 it was sold by them 
to Mr. 'William Cooke, who made large additions to tho original 
eleven plots in tho Basti pargana. In 1860 ho obtained twelve 
villages with an area of 4,002 acres, the confiscated property of 
tho Gautams of Pipra, which was bestowed on lAIr. Coolvo in 
recognition of tho services ho had rendered during the mutiny. 

About the same time he acquired a waste laud grant of 5,200 
acres in the Burhapara pargana of Gouda, known as Cookuagar ; 
this was purchased outright for about Ks. 42,000. Subsequently 
shares in five \'illagcs, with an aggregate area of 02 acres, were 
bought either by Mr. Cooke or l)y his agent, Mr. E. J, Chiircher, 
who managed the estate with groat success from 1876 till 1005, 
tvheii ho was succeeded by Mr. M. T. Stern. Mr. Cooke died in 
1873, leaving a widow and three daughters, to whom the property 
was bequeathed in equal shares. On the death of Mrs. Cooke, tho 
'U'liole came into her daughters^ possession, and at the present 
time the owners are Mrs, Walter and Mrs. Thomson, daughters, 
and Captain Oakes, Mr. Crawshay, and Mrs. Simpson, the children 
of the third daughter, Mrs. Oakes. Tho proprietors reside in 
England. The total area of the estate in this district is 17,250 
acres, of which 6,254 acres are in pargana Basti AVest and the 
jest in Basti East and Nagar East, and tho revenue demand is 
' Rs. 16,978. 

In 1860, when tho penultimate settlement of the district was Cultivat.- 
effected, it was ascertained that of tho total cultivated assessed 
area 32 per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors themselves, 23 
per cent, by tenants with rights of occupancy, and 55 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will. Since that time tho relative proportions of 
the different classes have changed, but not to a very material 
extent, and the alterations that have taken place exhibit a differ- 
ent tendency to that observed in other parts or at any rate in the 
Western districts of the United Provinces. In 1889, at tho time 
tho last settlement, the occupancy area had increased to 27 per’ 
eent. and that of tenants-at-will had fallen to 45 per cent, two 
per cent, consisted of land held rent-free or in cx-proprietary righty 
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and the remaining 2C per cent, was in the hands of the proprie- 
tors, 15 per cent, being classified as sir and 11 per cent, as 
khudkasht Subsequent years have shown a remarkalfio growth 
of proprietary cultivation, which is the natural result of the 
minute subdivision of property which characterises the district. 
The petty co-sharer is conipelkxl to make the most of his lands })y 
cultivating them himself; and though it miglit be expected that 
ho would extend his own cultivation at the expense of the non- 
occupancy tenant, this in actual experience does not prove to ho 
the case. The area held by tenants without rights has in fiic,t 
grown since the settlement, and in 1005 amounted to 40*13 per 
cent, while proprietary cultivation had risen to 13*75 per cent, in 
the case of sir and 10*77 per cent, for kJmdhf sht, the total being 
33*52 per cent, of the cultivated area. AVith *24 per cent, hold 
by Gx-proprietary tenants and *25 per cent, reut-freo, thoro 
remains but 10*80 per cent, held by tenants witli riglits of 
occupancy, and this class alone 8ho^v8 an aj)precia])lo decrcaso. 
The reason doubtless lies in the fm^t that it is possible to rack- 
rent only the tonauts-at-will, so that tlio tendency is to got rid of 
the protect(3d occupancy tenants whenever feasil)lo. 

Mention has already been made of the chief cultivating 
classes ill. dealing with the principal castes of the district. Tho 
foremost place is taken by Brahmans, whose inferior style of 
cultivation has been noticed above; they hold altogether 19*3 per 
cent, of tho cultivated area and predominate in most pargainis of 
the district, tho exceptions being Basti East and Mahuli AVesb, 
ill w*hich Kurmis have tho largest area, w*hile in Bansi West, 
Easulpur and Maghar East they rank second after the Musal- 
mans. The latter altogether hold nearly 15 per cent, of the 
cultivation, surpassing all other castes in tho parganas last men- 
tioned and also holding a very promiiiont position in tho Bansi 
tahsil ; tho lower classes exhibit a noteworthy standard of 
husbandry, and are little inferior to the best of tho Hindus, In 
the third place come tho Kurmis, -with 1T9 per cent, of the 
cultivation, their largest holdings being in Basti East and Mahuli 
West, where they surpass all other castes, although in every part 
• of the district they are found in considerable numbers. On the 
wEole they take tho leading place among all castes on account; of , 
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their skill and industry ; they are greatly assisted by their women, 
who regularly work in the fields. The Ahirs, who also are culti- 
vators of a high order, hold 8’2 per cent, and aro most niimcrous 
ill the Khalilabad and Baiisi tahsils. Then come the Rajputs 
with eight per cent, most of these being proprietary cultivators, 
as is also the case with the Brahmans and Kayasths ; their stylo 
of husl)andry is very similar to that of the last two castes, being 
generally of a careless description. They occur in largest numbera 
in the Amorha pargana, where they rank second to the Brahmans, 

The Chamars hold 5*8 per cent, and many of thorn arc good 
cultivators ; and Koeris, w^ho aro almost the equal of the Kiirmis, 
aro in possession of 2*6 per cent, chiefly in the northern parganas. 

Next come Kayasths, Ahirs, Muraos, Kahars and many other 
castt'S of no particular importance as agriculturists. The pro- 
portion of laud held by Kiirmis, Ahirs and Koeris amounts 
altogether to nearly 24 per cent, of the cultivated area, and this 
fact is of the greatest importance in the economic condition of the 
district. 

Throughout the greater part of the district the rents are paid Rents 
in cash, and this system has prevailed for a long period. As 
early as 1860 it was stated that cash rents wore the rule, and that 
payments in kind Avere only common in the northern parganas— 
a state of affairs which exists to the present time. Rents are 
commonly fixed at a definite rate per hiyha of the tonant^s holding, 

)but sometimes a lump sum is determined for the whole area. At 
the last settlement the general incidence was Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, 
and this rate was 30 per cent, higher than that prevailing at the 
previous assessment. On the latter occasion rents wore consi- 
dered to bo extremely low, the groat majority of the cultivators 
being wholly subject to the sa'inindars; so that the whole increase 
in the Government demand was simply transforrod to the tenants 
direct, and the cultivators accepted this arrangement without 
protest. As early as 1865 rents had riifen by 13 per cent, aii^l 
this rise may be regarded as the effect of an increased revenue 
demand in stimulating an exceptionally low rental. During the 
rest of the period the increase in the population, added to a 
general improvement in cultivation, as shown by the more 
t‘5;tcnsive gi^wth of valuable crops, and the opening up of means 
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of communication, resulting in a 8tea<ly demand for grain and afj 
enhancement of the local value of rice and other sta])le8, together 
operated to raise rents throughout tho district. The accepted 
rent rates of the last settleniont ranged from Rs. 7-2-0 per acre 
for tho best land in tho parganas of Rasti East and Nagar East 
to Re. 1-6-0 por acre for the dry hlmr tract on the edge of the 
uplands. Tho lowest all round incideiico was found in the 
Rasulpur and Ransi West parganas, wliere tho average rate was 
Rs, 3-7-3; while at the other extreme came Rasti East, Nagar 
East, and Amorha with rates of Rs. 4-7-7 and Rs. 4-7-3. Since 
the settlement there has been a general riso^ in rents, but it is not 
possible to determine its extent, owing to tho growing prevalonco 
of the practice of concealment in all parts of tho district. Recent 
inquiries have shown that in the Ransi tahsil alono more than 
one lakh of rupees has been excluded from tho rent-roll, and the 
results of attestation show that in many villages tho rental has 
increased to an amount ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 

In the greater part of the district grain rents are confined 
to small patches of jarhan land, which are let out on this system 
because of tho large amount of grain which they yield to tho 
landlord ; or else to plots of dry hlmr, for which tenants will not 
pay cash rents. It is only in the northern portion of the 
Domariaganj tahsil, where little else but jarhan is grown, that the 
rent of entire villagt?s is paid in kind. In the rice-growing 
tappas of Dhobarua and Kbajahnl, and also in Awainia, Bu Ihi 
and Kop, there are largo tracts in which cash rents are only paid 
for poppy and garden crops. .Vt the timo of the last settlement 
47,356 acres, or slightly less than four por cent, of the whole 
oultivated area, were under grain rents, and of this more than 
28,000 acres were found in Domariaganj. Since tho settlement 
the grain area has undorgono a marked decrease, and in 1905 
little more than 25,000 acres were thus held. Rents in kind are 
chiefly paid on the system known as hatai or division of crops. 
The grain, when threshed and winnowed, is arranged in heaps, 
of which both parties take a certain number according to custom. 
In the north tho practice is first to deduct the ploughman’s share or 
bhoUa, which is usually one-fifth, but sometimes only one-sixth, of 
whole, and then to divide the remainder between the tenant 
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tind the landlord. The latter thus nominally gets two-lifths of 
the crop, but this is really reduced to one-lhird by reason of the 
various duos Avhich have to be deducted. In the south of the 
district didbront customs at* o observed for the spring and autumri 
harvests. On both occasions the grain is divided into six heaps, 
and one of these is appropriated by the tenant as a preliminary 
measure. Of the remaining five the landlord receives two only 
at the spring harvest, but two and a half in the Jeharif. This 
custom appears to owe its origin to the fact that the autumn 
harvest consists mainly of the people’s food, whereas tho rabi is 
principally grown for export. 

A peculiar tenure which is only found in the north of 
tho Dornariagauj tahsil is that of halbcmdi or plough rental. 
This is fully explained by Mr. Hooper in his settlement 
re{>ort.* In villages whore this system prevails the rent is 
calculated as so much per plough. Thus, where for example 
a village is said to contain 32 ploughs and tho plough rate 
is Rs. 25, tho total rental will bo lls. 800, to which each 
tonaiib contributes his share according to tho number of 
ploughs, or tho fraction of a plough, which he holds. As in 
reality tho tenant pays for the area of land which is supposed to 
be equal to the tillage of a plough, and as the rate does not vary, 
it is uecessary to enstire that each holding is exactly equal in 
; area and value. Consequently every tenant is givon a share in 
^ every portion of land in tho different parts of tho village; so that 
the halbaridi is in fact a tenants’ pattidariy and as tenants are 
more numerous than bodies of owners, and even more jealous of 
each other, the system results in extreme subdivision and infini- 
tesimally small fields. The ploughs in the first place are divided 
into thoku, and the village lands are split up into a series of 
blocks or patiaSy one series for each thok ; and every part of 
these, however small, which may be considered to differ in value 
or quality from the rest, must be split up into portions corre- 
sponding in number to the tkoks. '^Thus each thok must have its 
patia in the wheat lands on the south of the village, in the more 
Sandy lands in the north, in the lauds which are near to 
a well or tank, in the small patch of potato or tobacco land 
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round tho village site, iii the deeper part of tlio jarlum 
dahar ’which is likely to get flooded, iu tho higher part of 
it where tho jarlian is likely to suffer from tho drought, and 
in tho peart between tho two where tho jarhan grows best. 
It must get its share in the riAar, if there is any, and in 
tho kachhar. I have oven seen a little pond divided into fatim, 
because it sometimes dried up and grew jarhan.^^ Then again 
every patia has to bo divided between the ploughs which compose 
tho tkok; so that each tenant must got a bit of each 2)(di(i belong- 
ing to tho tkok throughout the vil]ag(3 proportionally to his share. 
As tho members of the tkok are entirely separate, cultivating and 
paying their rent separately, tho result of this system may bo 
better imagined than described; tho more so as a plough is a 
purely coiiveutional area and no longer applies to tho amount of 
laud held by a single tenant. This halhcmdi system does not 
necessarily imply a cash rental, as the hatai villages are divided 
m to pat laa and ploughs in the same manner. Occasionally a 
curious custom known as adh-haUii or half-^a^ai is to bo found, 
the rent of each plough being paid half in cash and half in kind, 
so that the tenant pays half the plough rate as well as one-fjfth 
of tho entire outturn. In most halbandl villages tho system is 
incomplete, as there is a certain amount of iMra or extra rent 
paid for lands not included in the plough holdings. This gem- 
crally consists of small plots in the neighljourhood of tho village 
site used for poppy cultivation ; but sometimes it is a larger plot 
of tho outlying land, which has only been recently reclaimed and 
was not under cultivation when the hdbandi was made. In a 
few instances sir land is so treated, but usually land tilled by 
the owners is calculated as so many ploughs in the general 
halhandi; though such, ploughs are almost always larger than 
those of the tenants. Tho latter msually range from six to eight 
acres,:and the rent varies from Ks. 20 to Rs. 30. 

The ‘preservation of ancient customs regarding the village 
dues, though noticeable throughout the district, is most forcibly 
illustrated in the grain-rented haVjandi tracts. Here tho system 
of the primitive village republic survives in full force, one 

of tlie cultivating body, whether he be a landlord or tenant, is 
allowed to pick out tho good land of the village for himself ; 



evciy description of laud, good and ba-l, is distributed ratealdy 
among the cultivators in tho proportion of the number of p]ough- 
cattle which each person posses*sos. The entire community has 
an interest in the grain heap : not only the landowner, the tenant 
and tho ploughman; Imt also the village menials, artizans, and 
others, who are paid for tho various services they render to the 
agriculturists, not in cash, but by a fixed allowance at harvest 
time. Tho most important shares in the heap are, of course, that 
of the landlord or sarhar, that of the tenant, and that of the 
ploughman. If the tenant keeps no ploughman, he takes the 
})loughman^s share in addition to his own.’^ Tho duos paid to 
village menials and others, known as jeora, vary in different 
estates, but those which are customary in Dheharua may bo taken 
as a fair example. There the village barber, Dhobi, B'arhai, 
Lohar, and Ahir receive full jeoray which consists of four 
2Mnsens for each plough of cultivation, and an dtMitioml 'jianseri, 
called hdyani, when tho division has taken place. The Kahar 
for supplying water, and sometimes tho Kumhar, receive half 
jeoray and tho same amount is given to the astrologer or imxdity 
who determiuoa the propitious times for plougliiiig, sowing and 
reaping, and also to tho sohlia or exorcist, who secures tho village 
from evil spirits by performing tho ceremony of dik-handimj 
and sets up the curious little posts known as Jak and Jakiii 
which are seen outside most of the villages. Tho latter is usually 
a Tharu, although the oilice is sometime's performed by an Ojha 
Brahman. Those dues are paid three times in the year; from 
the rahiy from tho %sahan or autumn crop, and from the jarhan 
or winter rice harvest. Other deductions are made from tho heap 
before the division between landlord ainl tenant, most of these 
being found in the neighbouring districts of northern Oudh, 
Thus five an juris or double handfuls are taken for Brahmans,, 
and a smaller quantity for Faqirs ; and an indefinite arhount; 
known as agwaVy is taken by tho harwahin or ploughman's wife, 
and a regular allowance is given to the weighman. "fefore the 
grain is threshed out, still further allowances are- mMe,: "The 
Ahir, Barhai, and Lohar obtain, in addition to the jeorit, ah 
amount known as mandi or one-twenty-fourth part of a bigka of 
tho standing crop per plough; while the herdsman gets four 
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mai'ldis, one for each bullock, and the reaper receives one slietif 
ill fifty as tonij this amount being doubled in the case of the 
proprietor’s sir land. 

In an agricultural district like Basti, the rise in prices has 
necessarily benelitoil the majority of the inhabitants, but it has 
not resulted in any material change in the standard of comfort. 
Though no agricultural depression is visible, there is no obtru- 
sive prosperity; this being an inevitable consequence of a/i 
increased pressure on the soil and a more minute sulxlivision of 
holdings ami property. With each generation the size of estates 
decreases, and the owners are driven to fall back on their own 
cultivation for a living. A peasant proprietary, as has been 
shown by the example of France, can only maintain its position 
by extreme thrift and by the exorcise of prudential checks 
on population ; but though the small ztwivndar of Basti yields 
to nolle in the matter of thriftiness, the customs of his race and 
religion compel him to marry and begot children; and if he has 
daughters, ho must spend oii their marriage a sum out of all 
proportion to his means. In this district tht se causes are more 
conspicuously illustrated than elsewhere, owing to the unusual 
prevalence of the higher castes, and it cannot he denied that 
the burden of debt presses heavily, jS’one the loss, the profes- 
sional moneylender has made little headway, as property is 
seldom sold to an outsider, and the Bania would have hut a small 
chance among the strong coparcenary communities of the district. 
As regards the tenants, they arc no worse off than their hrethrei'i' 
in other parts. The keen competition for land places them 
almost entirely in the hands of the landlords; hut the soil 
fertile, famines are practically unknown, litigation is compara- 
tively rare, and if the zamindar is apt to exact more rent 
than is shown in the village papers, he cannot be too stringent, 
as he knows that realisation is impossible in the courts. And! 
even if he ejects a tenant to prevent the acquisition of occupancy 
rights, it is generally found that he relets the land to some other 
"member of the family. The ordinary tenant is habituated tO 
the idea of debt, and though the rate of interest is high, the 
village moneylender must of necessity be a patient master. 
Whether the principle of co-oporaition will end m supplanting hiitf 
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the future alone can toll, but that the teiiant^s position would be 
improved a hundredfold can scarcely be doubted. But if there 
are no great signs of amelioration in the state of the landholders 
and tenants, the labouring classes have assuredly bettered their 
position. Forty years ago the status of the professional plough- 
man almost amounted to slavery; and even in 1889 Mr. Hooper 
placed it on rc:*ord that the majority of the ploughmen in the 
north of Doraariaganj were still serfs. The term applied to 
those persons was saivaJdj a corruption of sravaka^ meaning 
in Sanskrit a pupil or votary ; it is still known and used in the 
adjoining district of Gonda. In consideration for an advance 
of cash the aawahi bound himself, his wife and children, to 
work for their master till the money was repaid. Such a 
contingency was never (jontemplated, and a man and his wife 
could usually bo bought outright for Rs. 60 or Rs. 60; but the 
fact which differentiated the smvaJc bond from slavery was that 
it could not bo enforced legally, and an escape was always possible.. 
Three kinds of sawak were to bo found. There was the tihara 
ploughman, who had no cattle, but a. field of his own; ho was 
bound to work two days for his master, and on the third he 
could use the cattle for his own holding. The dharmahaddr 
was the servant of two masters, working hajf the day for each ; 
ho received, however, a cash wage, and was only bound to work 
for half the year. The third class was the mwakdar or chhatian, 
, who worked one plough for one master throughout the yearj 
receiving one-sixth of the grain, or else a small plot of rent-free 
land. But nowadays the ploughman, even in the extreme north 
of Domariaganj, has a holding of his own, and if he works far 
his master without payment, he does so in order that he may 
have the use of his master’s cattle for his own fields. In other 
parts of the district it is rare to find a labourer who is not als«i 
& tenant. 
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Tho cxocutivo shiff of tho district comprises a magistrate 
awl oolioctor, vlio is under the commissioner of Gora)<hpur, and 
his subordinato ofneors. Tho latter include live magistrates 
of tho first class and one with third class powers, as well as 
live tahsildars. Besides these, for tho purposes of criminal 
jiiris licfion thoro arc several honoi-ary magistrates, six of whom 
form a bench at the district headquarters for the police circles 
of Basti, Ivalwari, Rudhauli,Soiihau, Budhabamlh and Barakoni; 
tlioy exercise powers of the second class when the Raja of Basti 
is present, but otherwise those of the third class. Two others, 
Balm 8]i(.)hrat Bingh of Chaiidapar and Rai Kauhaiya Bakhsli 
Pal Bahadur of Bhaijpur,aro invested with third class magisterial 
powers within the limits of those police circles in which their 
(^states are situated. The chief criminal appellate court is that of 
tho judge of Gorakhpur, but cases committed to sessions by 
magistrates are tried by the judge of Jaunpur, who is also addi- 
tional judge of Gorakhpur for tho purpose of holding sossioiis 
at Basti six times in the year. As regards civil jurisdiction tho 
district is included in the charge of the judge of Gorakhpur, who 
is assisted by the subordinate judge, as well as by two munsifs, 
stationed at Basti and Bansi; the latter’s circle comprises the 
Bansi and Domariaganj tahsils, as well as tho Ghosiari and 
Rudbauli tappas of pargaiia Maghar West, and that of Basti the 
rest of the district with the exception of the six south-eastern 
tappas of pargana Mahuli East, which for purposes of convenience 
are attached to the munsifi of Bausgaon in the Gorakhpur 
district. An attempt has recently been made to establish village 
munsifs for tho disposal of petty cases, and in 1902 as many as 
SO such courts were imstitutod, but these were confined to the 
Basti tahsil alone : the office does not so far show signs of becoming 
popular, nor do the people make much use of those courts. The 
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remaining executive staff includes the superintendent of police^, 
the sub-deputy opium agent and his assistants, one of whom; 
lives at Bansi, the civil surgeon and an assistant surgeon, the 
district engineer and the postmaster., 

Basti is one o? the more recently constituted districts of 
the United Provinces. Up to the year 1801 it remained a remote 
and forest-clad tract in of Gorakhpur ; but in that 

year it M^as ceded by the IS^awab Afazir of Oudh to the East India 
Company, and till 18()5 remained an integral part of the vast 
collectorate of Gorakhpur. Its history prior to tluit year is- 
consequently so intimately connoeted with that of Gorakhpur 
that it is far from easy to separate the two ; the more so as 
the new district was not formed from entire parganas, but the 
boundary was drawn conventionally so as to cut off the western 
portion of the old fiscal division, which could not any longer 
be properly administered from headquarters. The original inten- 
tion was apparently to utilize the Ilapti river and its affluent, 
the Jamuwar, as the boundary, but this plan was abandoned, as a 
few tappas east of the Jamuwar wore included in Basti, while 
the eastern portions of the Maghar and Binayakpur parganas^ 
still remained in Gorakhpur. 

The constitution of the. new district necessitated a fresb 
arrangement of tahsils, and for this purpose the old division 
by parganas was ta a large extent abandoned. Almost all the 
original parganas were split up into two portions, and instead 
of the original eight there arc now thirteen. Though they have 
ceased to be of much importance" as administrative units, their 
existence is still of interest from a historical point of view, as 
they coincide with the limits, of the old independent principalities 
such as those of Amorha, Bansi and Nagar. Under the present 
arrangement the Domariaganj tahsil comprises the parganas of 
Easulpur and Bansi West; the Bansi tahsil those of Bansi East 
and Binayakpur ; the. Haraiya tahsil those of Amoj-ha, Basti West 
and Nagar West; the Basti tahsil those of Basti East, Nagar East, 
Maghar West and Mahuli AWst; and the Khalilabad tahsil 
includes the two parganas of Maghar East and Mahuli East* 

Subordinate to the parganas are the minor tracts known aa 
tappas, which are perhaps the oMest local subdivisions of tka* 
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country. The ancient my, or territory of each inflopi mlent Raja, 
though its boundaries were occasionally altered by the results 
of petty warfare, was usually marked off with clearness, and 
corresponded fairly closely to the pargana; but the division 
into tappas seems to have been almost as an iioiit and even more 
clearly defined. Its exact origin is difficult to asc.ertaiu ; but 
there is much in favour of the theory that tappas represent lauds 
hold by vassals or dependents of the Rajas. In other distri(U.s 
the word is found not uncommonly, and it almost invariably 
serves to denote a jiortion of an estate, and seems to be analogous 
to the later mahal or rovciiue -paying unit. Tliorii are altogether 
lol tappas ill the district with an average area of 21 scpiaro miles. 
Tliey vary greatly in size, averaging 4d square miles in vVmorlia 
and 41 in Rasulpur, while in Mahuli Hast they are little moi’e 
khan ten square miles. As bheso subdivisions are still of consi- 
deraldo administrative importance, a complete list is here given. 
Their positions and boundaries may bo seen liy referring to the 
map accompanying this vofumo. 


I’, Bansi Kast — (conUl,). V, Nai^ar Went— ('co7ihl.J. 


Tarffinia Ilnsulpur — 

Soli as. 

AI«n\vari>ara, 

Awainia. 

Suliola. 

Nawai. 

Kirhi. 

Untapar. 

Uji. 

llalanr. 

Nagwa. 

Pargana Basti West — 

Sngara. 

Naksauli. 

Slioopur. 

Cliiiapia. 

Koiulri, 

Atrob. 

Atlanipiir, 

Huta, 

Ba tan pur. 

Bbanpur. 

Pa( halir. 

irardi. 

Sehari. 

Chaur. 

Pargaiii Nagar East — 

1 Pargana Bansi West— 

Chhatisi. 

Ifaveli Nagar. 

Dliobarua. 

Bisougaott. 

Dobaklira, 

Kim jail ni. 

Bhir. 

Kalwari. 

Dewaiohpar, 

Patharliat. 

Kanola. 

Khaukot. 

Patna Hasanpiir, 

Ivurha, 

Kop. 

Irulaur. 

Pi pra. 

BucUli. 

Kesarha. 

Pilai. 

Ilir. 

Kodaran. 

Pargana Bis Li East— ' 

Kofc, 

Aanar. 

Havrli. 

Khuniaon. 

M'lnna, 

Kothila. 

Kltaira. 

Pargana Biiiayakpur— 

Uin ra. 

Bavik par. 

Bliatiupar. 

Sikandarpur. 

Paj gana Bansi Rast — 

Netwar, 

P India. 

Banjaraha^ 

Pargana Amorlia— 

Kavar. 

Ghaus. 

Bangauu. 

Beoraon. 

Aikliiu. 

Puraina. 

Pargana Mighar West—* 

Barhon, 

Sikandarpur, 

Ghosiari. 

Babra. 

Bamgirh. 

Bauskhor. 

Sirwant, 

Dubaulia. 

Riulhauli. 

Naiuiapar, 

Tharauli. 

Belwa. 

Pargana Mahuli West—* 

Pargana Nagar West— 

Kapri Mahson* 

Ghanii’aspar. 

Gancslipur. 

Kora on. 

Bargadua. 

KUurlir. 

8 

Karri. 
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P.MahnliWest-rcon^t^J. P. Maliuli East-.rcQ»?if ) 

I^^^wapar. Kurhri, ^ ■^* 

Mahtauh. Atrawal. S\mr\. 

„ Phuluthu, Tiu-afBelghatia. 

Biirgaon Pagar. Bakudii. Satalita. ^ 

.Tagannatbpur. Bdhar. HahlUi. 

(Jopilpur. Bnzurgwar. 

Charkaia.^ Sakra. Tavia^Sr. 

fehcobakhn. Maj.iura. Mababni. 

Pargaiui Magbar East-- Bnkbini. Deok ili 

H veli 8outb. Mobnduval. Karsuud. 

Miigbav Pargana Miihuli East— Pkkvipur. 

lUmpur Paili. Auradaiul. Manda. 

, , Binkot. Tama. 

Amanabatl Muradpur. Cliaiulraoti. 

Cbuvaib. Ajaon. Sivsi. 

^ Naudand. Bfivagaon. 

Iho fiscal history of the (llstrict may bo said properly to 
begin with the cession of Gorakhpur in 1801 ; but the sul-so- 
quent changes that have taken place from time to tiino rondcr 
it very difficult to obtain accurate returns for that jiortion of 
Gorakhpur which constitutes the present distri(;t of Jlasti, AVlion 
the tiact first came under British rule, the ^vhole country was in 
a miserable state owing to the exactifiis practised by the Oudh 
officials. During the first year an attempt was made to collect th;} 
revonuo formerly demanded by tbo Oudh governnnmt through 
the agency of tahsildars, who received, in addition to a fixijd 
salary, a percentage of the collections on condition of realizing a 
fair proportion. As a matter of fact, the collections in 18014)2 
show'ed a largo balance, and it was dehn'iniiied to make a sottlo- 
ment at fair rates for three years. This settlement was effi^cted 


on the kdnqdari system, engagements being taken from the' 
Rajas and largo proprietors at a lump sum for the entire estat* s. 
Thus on one occasion the whole pargana of Bans! was settled 
with the Raja, and on another the settlement of a groat part of 
IMaghar .Last, with some of the adjoining tappas in Bansi, was 
ma Ic ^vith the Baku of Bakhira. The demand for the parganas 
which belonged to Basti at the first settlement was Rs. 2,26,660. * 
The figures are taken from the village statements and should 
piobably be correct, although they differ from those given by 
Mr. Hooper. The amount appears very small, and reflects on 
the state of the district at that time ; the early collectors referred 
again and again to the difficulties they experienced in their 
attempts to bring the w^astc lands under cultivation, and 
•Appendix, Tttbly IX. 
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immigrants began to come in from Oucih, they proferrorl the 
re\X‘iiue-froe villages, in which they obtained land cheaply, to tlio 
ivvenue-paying niakals in which they had to pay higher rents. 
Thus the increase in the revenue during the first few settlements 
was by no moans proportionate to the extent of cultivation. 
There was a wholly excessive number of muafi villages, while 
those classed as tv Iran or w'aste w'ere also exempted from the 
Government demand. In 1802' 03 no less than 332,465 acres 
were returned as revenuo-free and 514,409 acres as w^astc; doubt-^ 
less much of this area was fraudulently recorded as such, but 
the fa:.‘t remained that more than half the district paid no revenue 
at all. .Further difficultios wore caused by the refusal of some 
proprietors to engage, vhich compelled the Government to 
resort to leases, though this system frequently proved ineffectual 
owing to the contumacy of the landholders. 

The second triennial settlement was made in 1805-06, 
resulting in a consideralilo increase in the total demand. The 
revenue of Basti was then Us. 3,41,569, the assessment being much 
higher than before in the J]asti and Haraiya tahsils, while clsp- 
whero it showed in some instances a distinct decline. Such 
reduction appears to have l)ecn necessary, for in some places the 
zamindars were boginning to quit their villages for the forest, 
th:eatening to eject by force any one who might till their lauds 
during their al)sence. The nominally-assessed area was almost 
as large as before, amounting to 842,065 a.Tes. The chief difficulty, 
however, lay in the dishonesty of the subordinate officials, and 
in this connection the unwieldy size of the district, rendering 
proper supervision impossible, yym brought prominently into 
notice. In 1808 the Board of Commissioners made a protracted 
inquiry on the spot, and it was resolved to abolish the tahsildars ; 
but the scheme proved a failure and these officials w^ere reap- 
pointed two years later. 

The third settlement >vas made in 1808-09 for a period of 
four years. The demand for Basti "was Rs. 3,77,460, every tahsil 
except Basti showing an increase, and especially Bansi ario 
Domariaganj. Some attempt had been made to reduce the 
revenue-free and barren areas, but the result so far achieved 

small, and 684,151 acres were still unassossed. The same 
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difficulty was experienced in colleating even this small araouiifc, 
with the consequonco that sales became numerous, though the 
discontent was to some extent checked by the practice of settling 
with the Rajas direct. 

A fourth settlement was made in 1812-13, though apparently 
it did not come into force till two years later. By that time 
the amount of rovemie-froe and liarren lands had been greatly 
decreased, although it was still excessive, aggregating 342,117 
acres or nearly one-fifth of the district. The demand was raised 
in every tahsil, the total being Rs. 4,58,004, and on this occasion 
again the two northern ta^^.sils exhibited the most rapid dovelo})- 
ment. During the early years ol this assessment colloidions 
wmre rendered very difficult by reason of the Xepal war, the 
eifects of which were felt throughout tlie district; lawlessness 
prevailed everywhere and robbery w'as very fro(|uent, a large 
gang in 1814 actually attacking the Bansi tahsil and being only 
repelled after a stubborn fight. In the same year Rs. 20,000 
were carried oil from Government treasure carts near Maghar. 
•rhis settlement was originally made for a period of five years, 
and at the end of this term it wuis proposed to make a permaueufc 
settlement, similar to that in force in the province of Benares. 
The scheme was fortunately abandoned, in view of the backward 
state of the district, and the current settlement wms continued 
with small modifications till 1839. Borne attempt was made to 
carry out a regular settlement under Regulation VII of 1822, bufc^ 
the measures taken appear to have been but partial, although 
we learn that an increase of Rs. 14,000 was effected in pargana 
Amorha and one of Rs. 1G,000 in Bansi. Other steps w'ero taken 
with regard to the examination of rights in land, and a large 
number of the rent-free grants held by pensioners of the native 
governmont wore resumed, while a genuine ejffort to secure the 
preparation of reliable statistics resulted in a reduction of the 
revenue-free area to 49,267 acres and that of the so-called barren 
lands to 4,656 acres. 

The fifth, or first regular, settlement was made under Reguk- 
tion IX of 1833, though its introduction w^as delayed for several ^ 
causes and final sanction was not accorded till 1841. The settlement 
was based on a professional survey, by which the boundaries of tJk 
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difibreiifc properties woro defii^irl with accuracy and exact statistics 
of area wore secured. This survey proved of the greatest value, 
and ONving to the definite information now for the first time 
available, a great number of villages wore brought under assess- 
ment which had hitherto been neglected. Another important 
feature of this settlement was that it was made directly with the 
hi/rtlas as zamindars, the rights of the superior proprietors being 
limited to a malihana, which was collected with the revenue and 
after^\^ards paid to the Rajas and talnqdars from the treasury. 
The district had by this time greatly improved, and the small 
Zi(/niindarSj now rendered iudepondent, found it possible to 
develop their villages and extend their cultivation in full security. 
The total demand was fixed at Rs. 10, 01, o85, or moi*e than double 
the amount of the last assessment; but the results wore most 
satisfactory, and the only op])Osition came from the Rajas, who 
resented a measure which had deprived them of much of their 
old authority. 

The settlement was sanctioned for a period of 20 years and 
expired on the 00th of June 1850. The preliminary work was- 
commenced in good time, but was interrupted by the mutiny, 
and consecpiontly the new assessments were not introduced till 
some years, after the former settlement had expired. The assess- 
ment of pargaiia Amorlia was reported in 1861; that of Maghar 
and Mahuli in the following year; of Rasulpur in 1863, of 
Baiisi and Binayakpur in 1864; and that of Basti and Nagar in 
1865, while final sanction was not received till eight years later. 
In 1873 the settlement was accepted by Oovernraent for a period 
of 30 years from the date when the last settlcmont expired, ter- 
minating on the 30th of Juno 1880. Tlie work was entrusted to- 
various officers; Mr. P. J. White assessing Amorha, Nagar and 
Basti; Mr. H. Wilson, Maghar and Mahuli; and Mr, Wynne, 
the bulk of the remainder. The settlement, Avhich was preceded, 
by a survey made by amins and 'patwaris^ was effected under’ 
what are known as the Saharanpur rules-, modified to some 
extent by special instructions referring to this district and 
Oorakhpur. The most important change was the substitution of 
»iie-half for two-thirds of the assets as the Government share, oi» 
fih© ground that the more certain information availaWc would 
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provide a more accurate estimate of the true rental, of which 
two-thirds was a larger share than could ordinarily be paid in 
a long course of years. All the officers employed in the Basti 
district were guided by pargana estimates framed by the Board 
of Rovenuo, but their methods differed considerably. Mr. White, 
working with assumed rates on the natural soils, assessed on 
the estimates of the rental thus obtained. Mr. Wilson, anti- 
cipating the present system, relied mainly on the existing rent- 
rolls, on which he Imsed his assessments after careful correction. 
Mr. AVynno adopted a more elaborate proccflure. lie first 
'Worked out a rough estimate and rental for each pargana by 
applying differential rates to the soils classified conventionally 
a !COrding to their distance from the village site ; and in pargana 
Rasulpur, at any rate, he chocked this by an estimate obtained 
from a cornmittco of zamindars and otlu'rs. The amount thus 
dctermin<‘d was then apportioned to tho villages of the pargana 
by tho application of village rates assumed for each tappa and 
village. In Bansi and Binayakpur ho abandoned the estimate 
l)y native officials and landowners, and worked out differential 
rates on crops, in addition to thoso for villages and tappas, 
In every case ho checked the results by a cardul personal inspec- 
tion. The assessment for tho whole district, arrived at by these 
different methods, appears to have boon very moderate; but it 
was only natural that the distribution should fail to be equal 
in all parganas and estates. Tho total demand was raised to 
Rs. 12,84,99;1, giving an enhancement of nearly 33 per cent, 
wffiile the cultivation had increased by 17 per cent. 

WorHng On tho whole tho assessment worked well, though some diffi- 
settle- culty in collection tvas experienced during tho early years, the 
chief causes being drought and scarcity in 1865, 1869 and 1874; 
but it is clear that tho demand did not generally press heavily, 
as in the famine of 1877-78 only Rs. 1,228 remained outstanding. 
The more severe forms of coercive processes wore seldom emjdoyed^ 
settlemont being annulled in only two villages which broke down 
owing to the failure of tho rice crop in 1873, while in no sin^e 
case was it found necessary to have recourse to sale. It is trae 
that during tho currency of this settlement transfers of property 
by sale and mortgfige were very numerous ; but the vast majoT'ity ,4 
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the transfers took place between different sharers in the same 
community or else wore duo to extravagance and mismanagomeiit, 
as was tile case with tho Into Raja of Basti. The fact that during 
the last ton years of tho s:.^ttlomont land sold on an average at 15 
years’ purchase proved that tho assossineiit must have been 
oxtiMUcly moderate. 

By tho time the settloni uit ha I expired it was obvious that 
the dcniaud had bccoiuo distiii(‘.tly light. The cultivated area had 
iiic.reased ])y 20 per cent., and the prices of agricultural produce 
had risen by at lea.st Od per cent. ; while at the same time the construc- 
tion of the railway through the district had opened new markets 
and permanently raised the' value of grain. The general effect 
v,as strikingly illustrated by the fact that the recorded rental had 
ris. II hy 50 per e-ent,, and from tho first it was certain tliat a largo 
euiavnceiuent would t )0 olrfaiutnl without diliiculty. The mnv set- 
jement was made under tho special rules of 1888, wluchlaid down 
certain general principles for assvissment. In the first place, tho 
reA'cnuo demand for each village was to ho based as far as possi- 
ble on the recorded cash rental of tenants’ laiifb Secondly, fraudii- 
loiit or manifestly inadenpiate rent-rolls, which did not give a 
reasonable increase over and above tho amount of tho demand 
fixed under the expiriiig settlement, were to bo rejected; find 
thirdly, tho recorded rent-roll was to be corrected, both for land 
cultivated by proprietors and rented at nominal rates, and also for 
laud recorded as rent-free or hold o)i grain rents. In the case of 
land iKjtually cultivated by tho owners, the rent-i’ato was to be 25 
per cent, less than tho village tenant rate of the same circle. As 
a general principle, it was laid down that the revenue should be 50 
per cent, of the assets ; but it was left to tho discretion of the set- 
tloment officer to allow variations from this standard in excop 
tional cases to the extent of five percent, in citlKu- direction. The 
rules also indicated the methods in whic;h the village, standard, 
and pj’svailing tenant rent-rates Nvero to be obtained, and gave 
directions for their use in-testing tho recorded rent-rolls and 
correcting them for owners’ holdings, as well as for gram- 
tented, rent-free and under-rented lands. They also provided 
means for securing to those landholders who had increased the 
I'cntal of -their estates through irrigation and other works oi 
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improvement, or through the reclamation of waste lands, by the 
outlay of their own or borrowed capital, the enjoyment of the 
increased rental for such a period as ^vould permit them fully to 
recoup their expenditure. In cases where the new assessment 
involved a large enhancement on the old demand, special arrange- 
ments were allowed with the object of mitigating the suddenness 
of the change and for imposing the increment by successive 
stages spread over a number of years. 

The initial operations were undei-taken by the survey depart- 
ment, which carried out a cadastral survey of each village and 
prepared new field maps, d'ho records thus obtained Avore verified 
and corrected, by the settlement officer and his assistant, who then 
proceeded to make a personal inspection of each mahal in detail. 
The work in l(S8o-84 was entrusted to Mr. V. A. Smith, but no 
assessments were made at this preliminary stage, and after the 
first year the operations were under the control of Mr. el. Hooper, 
assisted by Mr. I). C. Baillie. The Haraiya tahsil wtvs the first 
to l)e dealt Avith, the assessment being ro])orted i]i October 1880. 
That of Basti followed a year later, and tha-t of Khalilabad Avas 
sulnxiittod in July 1888. During the ensuing cold Aveathor 524 
square miles Avore inspected, the assessnii'iit of Domariagan j being 
completed in July 1889, and that of Bansi on the 20th of Sept- 
ember. Final sanction Avas accorded by the Local Government in 
November 1802. The work Avas therefore spread OAmr a consider- 
able pendod, and the cost Avtis consequently heavy, amounting to 
something over Ivs. 521 per square mile. This included, however, 
the expenditure on the survey, Avhich averaged Rs. 180, Avhile 
foiir-iifths of the remainder AA^ere duo to the preparation of a cor- 
rect rccord-of-rights — ^a boon Avhich Avas rendered costly by the 
minute subdivision of villages and fields in this district. The 
settlement Avas sanctioned for a period of 30 years, and ordin- 
arily Avill expire on the 30th of June 1919. 

Ill determining the assets the existing rent-rolls were for the 
most part accepted as genuine, though a certain number, amount- 
ing to between four and five per cent., had to bo rejected as 
fraudulent. After correction, the total assets , of the district, 
excluding revenue-free lands, amounted to Ks. 42,98,016, to which 
was added sayar income to the extent of Es. 27,798. The 
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was treated with great moderation, being of an uncertain charac- 
ter, easy to conceal and difllcult to estimate. Such income is 
principally derived from mahua trees, thatching grass, the fish, 
reeds and rushes of a few largo lakes, and a number of minor 
items too small to bo taken into account. On the other hand, the 
sum of Its. 1,75,794 ^Yas excluded on account of proprietary cul- 
tivation. A further roduction of Ks. 83,589 was made on account 
of improvements, which were almost wholly confined to the estates 
of the European grantees. The assessable assets were thus Ks. 
42,49,025, including Its. (>,800 as the rental of the ferrirs held 
by the Raja of Kansi. The proportion taken as revenue was 45*7 
per cent., being almost exactly half the recorded collections for 
the year of attestation, and 52 per cent, of the average recorded 
collections for the six years ending in 1883. The final net realiz- 
able demand was Ks. 19,44,175, showing an enhancement of no 
less than 4G per (jent. on the expiring revenue, and giving an inci- 
dence of Ke. 1-10-4 per acre of cultivation, as compared with Ke. 
1-4-8 per acre at the? time of the former settlement. It \vould doubt- 
less have been possible to have fixed a considerably larger amount 
without injustice, but the assessment was intentionally moderate, 
arid this decision was arrived at for several reasons. One of 
these was the inadvisability of making too sudden an increase, and 
in as many us 920 villages the new demand was made progressive; 
in 845 the final revenue was reached by one step and became 
payable after five years, while in the rest it >va8 brought into force 
w hen ten years had expired. The collection of Ks. 58,001 was 
thus postponed for the first period, and Ks. 9,854 for the second 
five years. 

There has never been any difficulty in realizing the demand, 
mid although the district was visited in 1896-97 by a scarcity 
which at one time approached famine, the situation was ade- 
quately met by the suspension of revenue to the amount of Ks. 
^0,971, of which Ks. 25,501 were finally remitted. Not a single 
share has been sold for arrears of revenue, and the demand has 
already become light owing to the fact that most of the increment 
has been passed on to the tenants. The demand for land is great, 
fl'iid, as has always been the case in Kasti, the tenants are com- 
pletely under the control of the landholders, who are thus enabled 
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to exact from them a considerably higher rate of rent than that 
shown in the village papers, liffortfl are, however, now being 
ma^le to bring the rent-rolls up to date, and on the completion of 
this work the extreme leniency of the revenue demand will bo 
manifest, though even from the first tlicro v^as no question as to 
the respect pai:l in making the assessments to the interest of the 
proprietary body. 

The sum mentioned above as the rovoniio actually payable 
includes Rs. ->,400 due on account oi! the ferries held liy the Raja 
of Ransi, but it does not inclu<le the umount nominally assessed 
on revenue-free lands for tho purpose of calculating cosses. The 
rovemie-freo-holdings have a nominal demand of Rs. 04,183. They 
exist 111 145 villages, but they are for tlie most part very small, 
withthooxoopiionof the nanhar of the Bans! Raja, consisting of 
86 villages in thoBausi and Domariaganj tahsils. The remain- 
ing villages are scattered about tho district, and the revenues 
are generally assigned for tho upkeep of shrines and temples. 
Another instance of nominal demand is that of the permanently- 
settled estates belonging to the Pindaris, who wore given 27 
villages, of which 20 arc situated in tho Haraiya talisil and one 
in Basti. This property was originally sold for arrears of 
reveinjio and bought by (Government ; it was then granted to one 
of the leaders of the defeated army of Amir Khan after the 
destruction of tho Pindari power by Lord Hastiugs. The actual 
assessment of this estate is Rs. 1,800, but the nominal roveiiuo is 
Es, 12,000. Further, the sum of Rs. 37,731 was assessed on the 
jaglrs held at the time of setilement by the goraits or village 
watchmen, to become payable on their resumption. The amount 
actually payable in 1905 was Rs. 19,57,955, tho increase being 
due partly to the resumption of those jagirs and partly to the 
assessment of grants of which the term has expired since the . 
complotion of tho Bettlemont. A deduction of Rs. 1,116 should 
be made from the amount, l>oiiig the nominal demand on account 
of land acquired for roads and railways. 

The riverain rmhah which are subject to alluvion and 
diluvion, were separately demaycatod and assessed to revenue 
simultaneously with the last settlement of the district, but for a 
• Ap^wndix, Tublo X. 
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period of five years only. These mahals then numbered 414, but 
since that time 31 have been added to the list. They lie in eight 
parganas, 11)2 leirg affeclod ly the action of the Eapti, 133 by 
that of the (lhagi'a, and the rest by the Kinvaiia. They are 
subject to revision of assessment every five years in rotation. 
Thus the molutls lying in Kasulpiir, Eansi East and Maghar 
East were last settled in 1302; those of ^morha in 1303; 
those of ISagar AVest and Mahuli West in 1904, and those of 
Kagar East and Mahuli East in 1905, The mahals in pargana 
Rasulpur vero, ho^Yover, only settled for four years in 1901, in 
order that hereafter two i^argauas might come under revision 
{aeb year. At the settlement the demand for these alluvial 
ivahalii amounted to Rs. 95,003, and this was included in the 
general revenue of the district. The figure now stands at 
Rs. 1,04,135. 

In addition to the revenue the usual cesses are collected in 
this district Mhieh arc in force throughout the temporarily- 
settled portions of the ju’ovincc of Agra. Tliey arc calculated on 
the gross revenue demand, and in 1905 amounted to Rs. 2, 00, 877, 
as sIhjwii in the table given in the appendix.* This sum includes 
the patwari rate, which has since been ah dished, as well as tho 
ordinary ten per cent, local rate. The latter dates from 1871, 
when tho various old cesses imposed for the upkeep of schools 
roads, post-offices, and the like, were consolidated and received 
the sanction of law. 

The establishment of a regular police force is of compara- 
tively recent origin. To themisgovernment of tho Oudh prefects 
police in tho modern sense of the term was unknown ; and during 
tho brief revival of native authority in 1857 many landholders 
clamoured for the alolition of this foreign innovation. Before 
tho cession the village watchman of to-day was represented by the 
dvsadh, a servant or petty official paid by tho villagers to guard 
their crops. But in the north there existed a special gendarmerie 
known asBantarias, who possibly held rent-free lands in remu- 
neration for their supposed services in tracking offenders and 
recovering stolen goods from the forest: the grant of rent-free 
holdings was certainly confirmed to them about the time of tho 
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Nepalese war in 1814. With the introduction of British rule in 
1801 a system was adopted whereby the tahsildars wore supposed to 
maintain a police force out of the percentage allowed to tliom 
from the revenue collections. The practice, ho-wevor, soon declared 
itself a failure, not only by rojvson of the untrustworthiness of the 
ofiicials themselves, but also from the op})osition displayed by the 
influential landholders. In 1809 a force of men, under the 
designation of harkandaZy was organized for the protection oftiio 
local treasuries and to escort convoys of treasure ; but of police 
work in the sense of protecting private property they did nothing. 
They were located at the various Uihslls and in stations atirnport- 
ant places on the high romls ; while a strong force of inouuted 
police was kept up almig the Oudh frontier in order to jwovGnt 
incursions of Badhiks and other marauders from that lawless 
country. About the year 1818 officers wore first appointed to the 
permanent charge of these harhmdaz posts with power to arrest 
and send up for trial criminals offending within the limits of 
their jurisdiction; and from this beginning arose the present 
system. In 1835 or thereabouts a revision of the police adminis- 
tration took place, and several much-needed reforms Avero 
initiated. The number of posts was increased and an efficient force 
assigned to each— a step that was rendered imperative liy the 
enormous size of the circles, several of which were over 800 square 
Biilesin extent. The pick of the police w^ere still engaged in 
patrolling the frontier ; but the work done was far from satisfac^ 
tory, and one of the immediate causes of inquiry and reform was 
the coustaut occurrence of cases in which thieves^ when caught 
red-handed, were executed by the captors on the spot. The 
police force was once again reorganised after the mutiny, and 
the system then introduced has been continued, with few modifica- 
tions, to- the present day. 

It appears from Buchanan's account that in 1813 the present- 
district included the whole or poi't of ton police circles. These 
were of very irregular size, and correspoiuled generally with the old 
parganas. Thus Basti formed a single circle, as also, did Amorha, 
Nagar and Mahuli, the statioiis being Oit Khamaria, Mahua Dabar 
aiidSanichara, There were also stations at Bansi, Domariaganj^ 
Maghar and Lotan, while part of Maghar lay apparently 
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Gorakhpur, and the north of Bansi constituted a forest circle 
known as Dhuliya Bhandar, As mentioned above, the number 
of circles was subsequently increased in 1835, and further addi- 
tions were made after the mutiny. For many years there were 
21) polico-stalions, including three of the fourth class, which no 
longer exist. The liitwa circle was absorbed into that of Mis- 
raulia, ^Nhonco the headquarters were subsequently tj*ausferred 
again to Intwa; that of Belwa Bazar was united with Chhaoni; 
while the station at Dubaulia was converted into an outpost, 
with an esta})lishment of five men paid from the naznl funds. 

'rhe old liazar dues of that place were confiscated after the mutiny 
an.l t!io market is now treat.'d as nazul property. The 20 circles 
were very unequal in size and did not correspond with thoordin- 
aiy revenue subdivisions of the district, nor was any regard 
apparently paid to natural boundaries. The inconvenience arising 
from this arrangement led to a general reconstruction when the 
jn-esent scheme was developed in 1905. This involves the aboli- 
tion of five stations, of which two, ITaraiya and Rudhauli, w ill 
bo maintained as outposts, the others being Barakoni, Chhapia, 
and Budhal andh. In place of the latter and Barakoni a new 
station is to be built probably at Bardand. There will be then 22 
police-stations with an average area of 125 square miles and an 
average population of 83,900 persons. It is not proposed to group 
the circles by tahsils in every case, as the irregularity of tho 
boundaries sometimes render this impossible. Under this scheme 
there will be stations at Uomariaganj, Tilakpur, Dhebarua, and 
Misraulia, w’hither tho station is again to bo transferred from 
Intwa, in the Domariaganj tahsil; at Bansi, Bankata, Uska, 

Chilia, and Lotan in the Bansi tahsil ; at Chhaoni, Captaingan j, 
Parasrampur and Paikaulia in tahsil Haraiya; at Basti,Sonhaii, 
Kalwari and Bardand in tahsil Basti ; and at Khalilabad, Mahuli, 
Uhanghata, Mehndaw al and Dudhara in the Khalilabad tahsil. 

The distribution of the police force in 1906 is shown in the Police 
appendix;* but this again will be modified with the introduction i 
of the new scheme. The force at present consists of the district 
superintendent, two inspectors, 41 sub-inspectors, 40 head con- 
stables and 261 men, including the civil reserve. There is also 
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an armed police force of llo men of all ranks under a European 
inspector; the town police of 60 men, maintained for the protec- 
tion of the towns of Basti, Mehndawal, Biskohar, Uska and the 
nazid bazars of Dubaulia, Hainsar and Bakhira; 8,161 men of the 
rural police, and 58 road chauhidars. Under the proposed 
rearrangement the regular civil police will consist of 38 sub- 
inspectors, 38 head constables and 303 men. At present there is 
a policeman for every square miles of area and every 3,481 
inhabitants; the cost of the force amounts to Bs. 66,870 annually, 
of which Rs, 63,684 are debited to provincial revenues and the 
remainder is defrayed from local funds. 

The village chauhidars aro distributed among 7,023 vil- 
lages. They aro paid out of the ten per cent, cess at a yearly cost 
of about Bs. 1,08,500. It is only since 1897, however, that the 
chauhidars have all received cash wages. Formerly the system 
in force was that known as gondtij the (joraits being watchiiK'n 
appointed by the zamhulars to protect their villages, and remiir 
nerated by moans of a jagir or grant of land. In most cases 
this grant was fixed at five hlgJuis. As also was the case in 
Oudh, the system became more and more unsatisfactory, as the 
goraits were independent of the authorities and entirely iindor 
the thumb of the landholders. Gradually a force of chauhidars 
paid by Government out of a six per cent, cess was introduced, 
and the goraits became subordinate to them. In 1892 a regular 
scheme was framed for placing a certain number of goraits under 
each chaukidar and for thus bringing them under proper control. 
This plan failed of success, for the not unnatural result was that the 
gorait soon became the drudge of the police instead of the servant 
of the landowner, and was finally declared to be a village police- 
man under Act XVI of 1873. The zamindars were no longer 
willing to continue the grants of lands, and frequent disputes 
occurred ; till at last cash payment was substituted and the jagifs 
were resumed and assessed to revenue. 

In a district in which the great bulk of the population 
is agricultural, and which contains no towns of any size, 
and only a small proportion of hereditary criminals, it -is but 
natural to find that the magisterial w^ork is on the whole light. 
The most prevalent forms of crime consist in petty thefts/ 
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burglaries; and small agriculfcural riots. Tables will be found in 
the appendix showing the returns for the more important offences 
during recent years, and these are sufficiently illustrative of tho 
state of the district,* Dacoities are rare, and when they occur 
arc usually of a mild character, and in most instances traceable 
to waudering gangs. On tho other hand, the proximity of tho 
Nepal border affords a ready refuge for cattle thieves, as tho 
cumbrous machinery of the Extradition Act has to bo set working 
before tho thief is surrendered by the Nepalese authorities, and if 
ho happens to bo a native of Nepal ho stands a good chance of 
escaping punishment altf>gtther. Murders, though redatively 
not numerous, are generally extremely complicated and difficult 
to work out in this district, demanding on the part of tho police 
more detective skill than is usually obtainable. A constant 
obstacle to effoctivo administration lies in the fact that many of 
the no]’thcrn police circles have hitherto been practically cut off 
from the rest of the district in the rains, situated as they are in 
tho middle of a rice s\ramp, which can only be traversed in many 
pla^ics l)y means of elephants or boats. As might be expected, 
the p(dico in these circles show very small returns of crime ; but 
the recent opening of the railway from Uska to Tulsipur will 
doubtless tend to more efficient supervision. Tho heavi(?st circles 
are those which have their headquarters at Basti, Bansi, Chilia, 
Uska and C’hhaoni, but in none is the annual number of 
inquiries really large. 

]^"or many years after the introduction of British rule tho 
district bore an evil reputation, at any rate so far as the Rajput 
inhabitants wore concerned, on account of the prevalence of infan- 
ticide. . The existence of tho crime was notorious, but Buchanan 
remarks that the influence of Government had already been felt 
in his time, to the extent that active murder had as a rule given 
place to the slower though equally sure process of starvation. It 
was not until 1856, however, that an active policy of interference 
was introduced. In that year Mr. Moore was dejiuted to enquire 
into the prevalence of female infanticide in these produces, and 
a large portion of his ri^ort was devoted to the Benares division 
and the Basti district. In the latter 113 villages were found to 
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bo opGii to suspicion ; but before any stepi^ could be taken the 
mutiny broke out and that calamity was followed by a period of 
inaction. The question was again brought into prominenco by 
the census of 18()5, uhich forced the attention of Government to 
the disproportion existing between the sexes. Another special 
inquiry was then instituted, and Mr. Hobart, who was attached to 
the stair of the Basti distric.t, was deputed in 18(17 to undertake 
the work. His report gives in a concise form all the leading 
facts in coniioction with the practice in Basti, together with an 
(daljorate analysis of the Bajput clans believed to bo implicate]. 
The returns showed 21() villages in wliich the crime was con- 
sidered to have been more or less prevalent. Although no 
immediate action was taken, this report contriluitcd not a little 
to the passing of Act VII of 1870, the first legislative measure 
on the subject since the commencement of British rule in north- 
ern India. The provisions of the Act necessitated a careful hoiise- 
to-houseouumeratiou in all Rajput villages whicJi were in any way 
suspected, the crime in this district being practically restricted 
to that caste. This task was entrusted to INfr. R. Smeaton, 
and the results are recorded in his report on that subject dated 
the 15th of Juno 1871. Although there had been some improve- 
ment since the mutiny, duo to closer police supervision and the 
^varning which two ollicial investigations had conveyed, it was 
eventually found necessary to proclaim 240 villages, in which 
girls formed but 25 per cent, of the minor population. A special 
police force was saiutiouod, paid from rates imposed under the 
Act on the more guilty villages and clans. Foremost amongst 
the latter were the 8urajl)ausis, of whose villag.s no fewer than 
130 wore proclaimed, the percentage of girls being but 23, Most 
of these villages lay in the Amorim pargana, in which the most 
stringent measures were found necessary. Next to them came 
the Gautams, who inhabited the adjoining pargana of Nagar. 
Under an elaborate system of registration and supervision, the 
returns soon began to show an improvement, and an exemption 
from the operations of the Act, first of families and then of 
whole villages, became possible. At tho last census, among both 
the Surajbansis and Gautams more than 48 per cent, of femates 
were enumerated, and in 1902 the last remaining village/ 
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Paikaulia in pargana Baati West, was exempted ; and it may now 
be asserted with some confidence that the crime in this district 
is extinct. Of the causes of infanticide, direct or indirect, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. There is no doubt that the largo 
expenditure involved in the marriage of daughters furnished the 
chief motive; but time and education, resulting in the growth 
of civiliising influences, have combined with the wholesome elTects 
of the Act to set public opinion against this inhuman practice. 

The district jail stands at the southorn extremity of the civil 
station of Basti and is under the management of the civil surgeon. 

The jjuilding, which is of the usual pattern, w’as erected soon after 
the formation of the district, and was completed in 1873. It is of 
the third class and provides accommodation for 480 prisoners, 
including that afforded by the hospital, the civil prison, and the 
lock-up for prisoners under trial ; the maximum capacity for 
ordinary convicts being 337 males and 18 females. The average 
daily number of prisoners in 1905 was 255. The industrial occu- 
pations in this jail are similar to those found in other institutions 
of a like nature, the chief being the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles, oil-pressing, and cottou-wxaving, mainly in the form of 
mats and carpets. 

The history of excise in Basti presents few peculiar features. Kxoiso 
It appears that up .to the year 1871 a monopoly for the manufac- 
ture and vend of country liquor was given within specified areas 
c’^iitaining a fixed number of shops. A Government distillery 
was then started at Basti, from which all licensed vendors in the 
tract south of the Kapti were obliged to obtain thoir liquor on 
payment of a still-head duty, North of that river the old outstill 
system was maintained, with the object of preventing the illicit 
introduction of cheap liquor from Nepal. The results of this 
innovation do not seem to have been satisfactory. The spirit 
distilled was at first so ^veak that it could not bear the still-head 
« rate, of lie. 1-8-0 per gallon, and as a natural consequouco illicit 
distillation was very prevalent. In 1874 there were only 125 
retail shops against an average of 159 in the preceding five 
years ; the fees for licenses had fallen from Rs. 3,783 to Rs. 3,258, 
ftud the amount of liquor issued had declined from 9,911 to 3,644 
gallons. This startling decline led to special inquiries and closer 
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supervision, with the result that by iScSO much improvement 
had boon elloctod. The district thou coutaiucd 140 sliops, and 
IS, 5()C) gallons of li(pior -were issued to thorn from the distillery. 
This amount has only oiico being oxccodod, in. I002-0d, and though 
the revciuu' fi’om country liquor has risen from Rs. 20,000 to 
,Rs. 80,000, th() increase is due, not to greater consumption, but to 
enhanced duties. The annual figures for the last 15 years will l)o 
found in the appendix.'^ During this period the fluctuations have 
been very considoralilo, the proxiinato cause being, as usual, the 
prosperity of the people or the reverse. Still, ijven in the best 
years, the income from so large a district is comparatively small, 
and it would appear that iii few parts of the United .Provinces is 
the population loss addicted to drink. In spite of a damp ^ 
climate and.tlio presence of a large low-caste element Iti the popu- 
lation, tho annual incidonco of revenuo for country liquor averages 
only Rs. 295 per ten thousand inhabitants, as compai’ed with an 
average of Rs, 1,049 for tho United Provinces. Tho chief causes 
assigned for tins state of aifairs arc tlio absence of large eiflcs, tlic 
minute subdivision of projxu’ty, and the coTisoquent poverty of 
the people ; but it is pvobalilo that tho largo number of makua trees 
in tho district furnish a more adequate reason, providing an 
inducement to illicit distillation which tho people cannot resist. 
Much liquor is also undoal)tedly brought into the distillery area 
from the outstill tract beyond tho Rapti, and recently pro* 
posals have been ma<lo for the abolition of the latter system^ 
it is probable that liquor W’ill bo imported into this area 
from the distillery, specially coloured and taxed with a low duty. 
There have been no important changes in administration of late 
years, at any rate since 1892, "when tho Rasti distillery was closed. 
The liquor is now imported from tho distilleries at Gorakhpur^ 
Gonda, and Fyzabad. 

Tftri. The fermented liquor known as tari extensively produced 

and consumed in the district, the tar or palmyra palm being very ^ 
common. The income from this source is considerable, averaging 
over Rs. 6,550, for the ten years ending in 1905. This is derived 
from leases given to contractors in each tahsil for the extractidu 
and sale of tari The contractor has to make his own arrangemehl® , 

* Appendix, Tabic XI. 
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with the propriotora of the trees, and also has to pay con- 
sidcraldo sums to the Bhars and Basis who arc employed in extract- 
ing the juice j so that the profits arc seldom largo. An attempt 
was made for a few years to establish a tree tax, but this system 
required a special estaldishment and was found to bo harassing and 
unprofitable, resulting in its recent abolition. 

Although the spontaneous growth of wild liomp is to be found Homp 
ill abundance in tlie IcacJihar tract of Bansi and Domariaganj, it 
is never cultivated. Tho drug contractor has the right to collect 
wild hemp and to sell it free of duty within the district ; but duty 
has been charged on exported drugs of this nature since October 
1900. Tho right of importation and sale is given to a contrac- 
tor on a three -ycars^ lease, and retail shops are maintained by 
the same agency after approval by tho excise officer. The income 
from this source has averaged l\s. 13,000 during tho past 15 years, 
and has recently risen to Bs. 20,000 animally ; but at tho same 
time there has been no increase in tho total consumption, but 
rather tho reverse. In former days tho most popular form of the 
drug was that known as <janja, imported from Bengal, but of late 
years this has been largely displaced by chams, w'hieh in spite of 
the heavy duty levied on it, appears to be more popular as an 
intoxicant, and is doubtless more eiiective for the purpose. In 
1894 the consumption oiganja was 1,1G3 sers, and that of c/tara^ 

248 sersj while in 1904 the figures were 128 and 503 sevs respect- 
ively. The average consumption for the ten years ending in 
1906 was 455 sers of ganja and 480 sers of charas ; the average 
incidonco of receipts per ten thousand of th.e population for tho 
same period was only Rs. 85 annually, so that tho increasing taste 
for charas gives no cause for any anxiety. 

Opium is largely cultivated in tho district, and there are Opium 
therefore few inducements to pay license fees for shops. The 
recorded consumption averages but 341 sers annually, and the 
income derived from license fees is only Ra, 800, nearly tho 
smallest in the provinces. An attempt has been made to improve 
matters by putting the shops up to auction separately instead 
giving one contractor a monopoly for the district; but so 
long as poppy cultivators are able to hold back a part of 
the produce o| their fields, it is not to be expected that the 
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consumers will pay a much higher price for the satisfaction 
of obtaining the drug in a legal manner. The licensed vendors 
also damage their business by charging toe high a price, with 
the result that purchasers, who cannot obtain it otherwise, prefer 
to buy opium from the Govoriiment treasuries, where the price is 
fixed and known. 

Tlio registrar of tho district is the Judge of GorakTipur. Subor- 
dinate to biin are tjvc sub-registrars, who have offices at the head- 
quarters of each tahsil From 1897 to 1906 the average annual 
receipts from these offices were Rs. 14,400, and the expenditure 
about Rs. 5,000. The heaviest work is done at the Basti and 
Bansi offices, and tho least at Haraiya. 

A tal)l 0 will bo found in the appendix sliowing the annual 
receipts from stamps of all kinds for the last few years. A 
comparison with tho figures of 30 years ago shows an increase of 
76 per cent, from this source of income. Thus in 1873 the total 
receipts were only Rs. 50,706 and in tho following year Rs. 67,674, 
while in 1904-05 tho aggregate was Rs. 1,40,315. The average of 
tho last ten years has been Rs. 1,21,430, and tho increase a])poars 
to be duo mostly to litigation, reaching its climax in the ye^ar 
1901, when the new tenancy legislation was about to bo intro- 
duced. Nearly 60 per cent, of the total income is obtained from 
the sale of judicial stamps. 

Income-tax was first assessed under the Act of 1870, at the 
rate of six pies in tho rupee on all profits exceeding Rs. 500 
yearly; but this only remained in force for a short time, being 
abolished in 1872. Its place was to some extent taken by the 
license tax, which yielded about Rs. 17,000 annually, but under 
Act II of 1886 a regular income-tax was introduced, tho main 
feature of this measure being that incomes obtained from agricul- 
tural sources were exempted. A table given in the appendix shows 
the total receipts for each year since 1896-96.t The tax is levied 
under parts I and IV of the Act, the former referring to salaries 
and pensions, and tho latter to other sources of income. The 
average receipts under these heads for the ten years ending in 
1906 was Rs. 26,360. Tho maximum wasRs. 33,781 in 1902-0% 
but in the following year they foil by about one-third owing to 

• Appendix, Table XII. | f Appendix, Table XlU. 
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the exemption of incomes under Es* 1,000. Another table shows 
the number of persons assessed under Part IV and the amount so 
realized in each of the five tahsils.’** The latter is greatest in Bansi 
and least in Haraiya, but the total number of assessees is small, and 
there are no incomes rated at more than Rs. 10,000. As compared 
with other districts the incidence in Basti is almost the lightest in 
the United Provinces, amounting to no more than Rs. 12 per 
thousand of the population. This is not due, however, to any 
exceptional poverty among the people, nor to the a])soncG of trade ; 
but may bo attributed to the fact that much of the business is 
done by branch firms whoso headquarters are in other districts. 
Thus profits of more than a lakh of rupees earned in the district 
are assessed elsewhere. The opening of the railway extension 
from Uska to Tulsipur is already producing a distinct effect in 
stimulating traflic in the north of the district, and the assessments 
are likely to rise with the growth of new markets. 

The development of the postal system in Basti differs in no 
way from the general history of that institution in the province of 
Agra, and it is needless to recapitulate the various steps by which 
a purely local concern became merged into a branch of imperial 
administration. At the present time the district contains 42 
post-offices including the head office in the civil station at Basti. 
There are 14 sub-offices, from which the mails are distributed to 
the dependent branch offices. Of the latter five, located at Mun- 
dorwa, Intwa-, Dhebarua, Misraulia. and Chhapra~ghat are still 
under the management of the di^rict board, though this system 
is now to'be abolished altogether. The process of absorption has 
been gradual, and since 1902 the offices at Chhapia and Dubaulia 
have been transferred ta* the imt)erial authorities ; while in 1878 
there were only ten- imperial and 16 district post-offices. The 
postal work in Basti is not remarkably heavy, and exhibits no 
tendency towards a rapid development. In 1878 the total 
number of missives^ which reached Basti by post was 194,464-, 
whereas in 1900 an actual decline was observed, the aggregate 
teing 173,000. There are combined post and telegraph offices 
at Basti head office, Basti city, Uska and Naugarh, and. railways 
telegraph offices at the various stations, 
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There is no munieipality in the district, and only 20 years 
ago no spooial aitangemcnts wore made for the watch and ward 
or oven for the conservancy of the headquarters town. This, how- 
ever, was due to the fact that the town of Basti is divided 
into several portions, which are quite separate and distinct. Near 
the railway station lies the old bazar, a straggling row' of shops 
and houses ; about a mile and a half to the west is the 
bazar, which is inhabited by native oflicials and a few' shop- 
keepers ; and a mile further on comes the civil station. These 
three sites were in 1885 included as one town, to which the provi- 
sions of Act XX of 18oG wwo extended ; but oven W'hen united the 
population is only 14,7G1. Biskohar in the Domariaganj tahsil, 
which used to be a more important trade centre than it is now, 
%as brought under the same Act on the IGth of September 1872, and 
Mebudawal folio w'cd on the 14th of August 1880. The assess- 
ments in each case arc determined in the first place by a committee 
of five residents, but are subject to modification by the collector. 
Tlio town of Uska, which is composed of four bazars with a total 
population of G,718, W'as declared an Act XX town Under the same 
notification as Basti, on the l7th Juno 1885 ; but the income is 
obtained in quite a different w'ay. Under section G6 of the Land 
Eevenuc Act{XIX of 1873) the Local Covernmoiit was empowered 
to impose on the collection of sanctioned cesses such conditions as it 
thought fit regarding conservancy, police or other establishment 
connected with the bazar on account of W'hich the cesses were 
levied. This pow’er was used in the case of Uska, and an annual 
income of Ks. 2,200 collected from the proprietors w'ith the Govern- 
ment revenue, has been thus obtained since the settlement of 1889, 
The Sanitation Act (II of 1892) is in force not only in the four 
towms already moutioned, but also in 14 villages which have a 
population of 2,000 or more. These comprise Bansi and Narkath^ 
in the Bansi tahsil, Ganeshpur and Ajgaiba Jaugal in Haraiya ; 
Mabson, Kalwari, Pipra Gautam, Nagar and Kudhauli in tte 
Basti tahsil; and Khalilabad, Bakhira, Maghar, Mahuli and HatL 
harpur in the Khalilabad tahsil. The provisions of the Aet are 
only being enforced gradually and up to the present time action 
has been confined mainly to supervision of the water-supply with 
a view to avoiding pollution. Section 34 of the Police Act (V of 
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ISGI) is in force at Basti, Bansi, Khalilabad, Uska and Narkatha, 
having been applied first to Bausi in 1869 and in the last instance 
to Naikatha in 1893. 

The constitution of the district board dates from 1883, when 
it suporscded the old district committee. The board consists of 
21 members, of whom six hold their seats by virtue of their office 
and 15 arc elected. The former include tlie collector and the five 
6iib-di\dsioiial officers, while of the elected moml)ers five nro 
returned annually, one from each tahsil, and hold office for throe 
years. U p to the present the attendance of the non-official members 
at the board meetings has not proved satisfactory, tiie avei-age 
being but four ; and in few instances have they displayed much 
interest in the work of the board in their own tahsils. The income 
anil expenditure under the main heads for each year since 1890 to 
1891 will bo found in the appendix.* The work is of the usual 
description, and comprises the management of the local roads 
and buildings, cattle-pouiids, ferries and arl,)oriculture, and the 
general superintendence of the medical and educational administra- 
tion and veterinary work. Several of these subjects have been 
dealt with olso^vhcro, but it remains to mention cdtication, perhaps 
the most important function of the board, and the working of 
disjjonsaries and cattle-pounds. 

Education ha'l hardly gained a footing in the district when 
the inutiny broke out, and destroyed what little good had 
rosulod from the memorable despatch of 1854. Prior to that 
date public instruction had not existed, only a few schools were 
found in the district, and these were merely private and indigen- 
ous institutions in which the elements of Sanskrit and Persian 
W(\ro imparted to the children of the higher classes. With the 
rcioration of order in 1859, oila and pargana visitors were sent 
roiind with instructions to start schools where possible or 
i'e(|uisite, and of those existing the oldest are the schools at 
Sii'pi, Bargaon aud Ciraighat, which date f rom 1859; while in the 
following year those at Sihtikar, Belhar Kalan, Khalilabad, 
Maghar, Deora, N agar, and U trawal came into oxisteneo. Bi 1860, 
too, the middle school at Hariharpur was originated, having had. a 
ipngor career than any othor. When the Basti district was formed 
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in 18G5, there wore 160 institutions and 5,035 students. The 
num])ers continued to rise for some time, and in 1878 there were 
220 schools, though the number of pupils was somewhat less ; and 
in 1883, when education was entrusted to the newly constituted 
district board there were only 135 schools and 5,427 scholars. In 
1895 the latter number had dropped to 3,648, but in the next year a 
more vigorous policy was introduced : indigenous schools were 
recognised and aided, while the existing state schools were roused 
from the condition of lethargy into which they had fallen. 
During the next three years the enrolment was doubled, and tho 
subsequent progress has been well maii\tained, the number of 
students rising to 17,758 in 1905. Tho rate of progress is well 
illustrated in a tabic given in tho appendix.* As in most dis- 
tricts, it has been found that a purely agricultural population is 
slow to grasj) tho advantages of education ; but a change is coming 
over the scene, and tho number of aided schools started by tho 
people themselves without pressure from outside is a feature of 
tho district ; and as funds increase education will continue to 
spread. 

So far tho increase has been confined almost wholly to 
primary^ education. The number of vernacular middle scliools 
^has only risen from five to eight since tho formation of the 
district, and the number of students is still only 1,559. These 
schools are at Basti, Bansi, Haraiya, Halaur, Riidhauli, Meinda- 
wal, Uska and Haiiharpur, Another school of this description 
has recently been opened at Khalilabad, English educatpn is 
practically non-existent, and in this respect Basti is more backward 
than any other district. The only recognised scho ol where English 
is taught is tho Basti Church Mission high school, which receives 
a grant of Rs. 135 per mensem from the district board, and has 
at present 161 boys on the roll. This school teaches up W the 
entrance standard, and answers the purposes of a zild school 
A Government high school is now, however, to be established / the 
cost of building will be met by contribution, and for its mainteh* 
anco » grant of Rs. 6,000 annually will be made from provincial 
funds. There is also an unrecognised English school at Banai? 
which dates from 1866/ Till 1877 it was aided by Governmei|t, 


♦ Appendix, Table XVII. 
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bufc since that time it has been managed by the Raja at his own 
expense ; it teaches up to the middle standard and has 65 boys on 
the roll. A list of all the schools, secondary and primary, showing 
their class and average attendanco in 1905, will be found in the 
appendix. Remale education started in 1860, with ten schools 
and 132 pupils ; but little progress w^as made and tho numbers 
rapidly declined. In 1002 there wore but tw^o such schools with 
58 students ; but by 1905 the numbers had grown to 21 schools 
and 440 pupils, There is a model school for girls at Basti, while 
tho rest are for the most part aided institutions. 

The returns of successive enumerations affords a fairly clear Literacy. 
i4ea of tho extent to which education has progressed during tho 
past half century. In 1872 only 5,119 persons or *342 per cent, 
of the total population were able to read and wndte. At the 
census of 1881 tlie number of literate males was 3*7 and of 
females *06 per cent.; while tea years later the figures were four 
and -08 per cent, respectively. At the last census 5*4 per cent, 
of the males and T1 per cent, of tho females were literate, and 
tliough both proportions are below the provincial average, they 
exhibit at any rate a considerable improvement. Basti differs 
from most districts in showing a higher proportion of literacy in ^ 
the case of Pliudus than of Musalmans: taking the males alone, 

W'e find that 5'73 per cent, of tho former were able to read and 
write; while the corresponding figure for tho Muhammadan 
population was only 3‘96. The principal reason is that tho latter 
are numerically few and that the bulk of them are of low caste 
and engaged in agriculture. 

The district board has in its charge seven dispensaries ; but Dispen. 
the executive work is in the hands of the civil surgeon, who is 
also superintendent of vaccination. Subordinate to him are tho 
assistant surgeon, a number of hospital ^sistants and compound- 
ers, as well as tho menial staff attached to the various institutions. 

The most important hospital is the Basti headquarters dispensary, 
which employs an assistant surgeon with four compounders, and 
is under the direct care of the civil surgeon. The number of 
patients treated here was nearly 14,000 in 1904-05. The other 
board dispensaries are located at Bansi, Mehndawal, Domariaganj, 
Chandapar, Haraiya and Bhanpur; they together returned an 
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attcncknco of 70,000 persons in the same year. The Bansi and 
I^rolnidawal dispensaries are the oldest, and there was formerly 
another institution of the same nature at Birdpur; hut this was 
dosed in 1882, though it is now maintained as a private dispeii- 
sary by tlio European proprietor. That of Domariaganj dates 
from 1800 and that at Haraiya from 1807. The dispensary at 
Ohaiidapar owes its origin to Babu Sliohrat Singh, who built and 
equip j)ed it in 1801 at his own expense and then presented it to 
Government. Similarly the Bhanpur hospital ^v'as recently built 
by Kai Kaiihaiya Bakhsh Pal Bahadur. Tliere is no special 
hospital for women, but many of them come to the ordinary 
dispensaries for treatment. 

There is very little nazul property in the district, and of the i 
small amount that exists almost the Nvholo is managed by the 
magistrate 'and not by the district board. The largest plot con- 
sists of 317 acres at Basti, which was acquired by Government in 
18G7 in order to form the civil station for the now district. It 
includes not only the sites on which the houses arc built, but also 
a fine maidaii and enough of the surrounding laud to prevent 
encroachment on the station. Besides this there are only 240 
acres of nmxd property in the district, tlioiigli under the same 
head are included the bazars at Dubaulia, Bakbij’a and Hainsar, 
^vhich were confiscated after the mutiny owing to the rel)ellion 
of their proprietors. The ownership of the attached villages, 
however, was conferred on loyalists, and only the bazar property 
and the right to collect duos were retained by Government. The 
latter are leased in the case of Dubaulia for Ks. 500 a year, of 
Bakhira for Ps. 170, and Hainsar for Ra. 177. The income 
thus obtained is partly spent on the local watch and ward and on 
the maintenance of a conservancy staff. Another bazar, at Belwa 
in pargana Amorha, was confiscated at the same time, but this 
has been entirely cut away by the Ghagra. 

The administration of the cattle-pounds was only transferred 
to tho district board in 1898, having previously been in the 
direct charge of the magistrate. There are now 39 pounds 
scattered about the district and located at convenient centres. 
They are established wherever the undertaking is likely to prove 
profitable, and considerablo sums are realized from this source; 
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a stcitomont of the annual income derived from them is shown in 
the appendix.* Those pounds are located at the live tahsil head- 
quarters ; at all the existing police-stations except Tilakpur and 
Kalwari; and at 15 of the larger villages. The last iiicludo 
Misraulia, Biskohar, Chaukhara, Khiiniaon, Bhawaniganj and 
Ujaiiia in the Domariaganj tahsil ; Narkatha, Dcora, Kalnakhor 
and Bargadua in tahsil Bansi; Ajgaiba in Haraiya ; and Basti 
town, Gaighat, Nagar and Pipra in tahsil Basti. 


* Appendix, Table XV. 
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The district forms part of the holy laud of Buddhism, and Ancient, 
for some years it was Ijolieved to contain the site of Kapilavastu, 
near which (iautama Jkddha was born. This identification was 
first propounded by Mr. Carlleyle and accepted by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, who believed that the ruins at Bhuila Dili, 18 miles north- 
west of Basti, represented the once sacred spot.* The identifica- 
tion w'as su]>ported by a wealth of detail, and almost all the 
places mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims were supposed to be 
represented by mounds or other existing objects. It was, however, 
shown by Dr. Fuhrer tliat the configuration of the site did not 
agree with the description given by the pilgrims. f In particular 
the name Hathikund, which was said to have been applied to a 
ditch by people at the present day, and was thought to bo a 
reminiscence of the liastijjartaj into which Buddha threw a dead 
elephant, w^as actually invented by Carlleyle himself, (-oins of 
the Kushans, Sungas (?) of Ahichhatra, and other ancient coins 
w-ere found here. Ruins of ancient brick buildings are to be seen 
in many places in the district, and are usually assigned by the 
people to the Bhars or Tharus. Among the sites so marked may 
bo mentioned Amorba, Bakbira Dih, Barah ( hlmtra, a number of 
places round Bhuila, Bhari, Katbela, Khirnipur, Nagar, Ram- 
pur and Warai. These and others still aw'ait careful exploration. 

In 1898 Mr. W. C. Peppe excavated a stupa at Piprahwakot, Pipral^wa. 
near the Nepalese frontier, ami discovered a largo stone coffer, 
in which wwe a number of relic vessels, including two stone 
vases, one small stone casket, one large stone lota^ and a crystal 
bowl containing bones, cut stones, and stars and other pieces of 
gold leaf. Round the rim of the lid of one of the vessels, now 
in the Indian Museum, is an inscription, the translation of which 


• Cuiiningham*8 Archeological Survey Ee ports, Z/i, lOSs/saj. 
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has given rise to some controversy. The latest reading by Dr. 
Fleet explains it as commemorating the enshrining of relics of the 
kinsmen of Buddha, with their wives and children and unmarried 
sisters,* On pahcographical evidence this record is probably tlio 
oldest specimen of Indian writing yet discovered, and may date 
back to 450 B.C. The topography of Buddhist India is still 
very uncertain, but the site cf Kapil a vast u is approximately fixed, 
owing to the discovery of the Asoka pillar at Padaria in the 
Nepalese Tarai, not far from the north-eastern corner of tho 
district. This bears an inscription showing that it was erected 
at tho Lumniinigama or Lumbinigrama, where Buddha was born, 
and Kapilavastu cannot be far away.f Major Vost has suggested 
that Bhuila marks tho site of Kamagrama or the ashes stupa, 
where the aslios of Buddha’s funeral pyre were enshrined. 

Thus much do wo know of tho district in Buddhist times, 
when the country onjoyod some degroo of civilization. This 
period was succeeded by an era of complete darkness, when tho 
ancient towns disappeared and the former cultivation gave place 
to jungle. Tradition relates that tho Bhars and Tharus then hold 
sway, and the same story is to be found in most parts of tho 
United Provinces. It has probably some substratum of truth, 
but more than this cannot be said, as no records exist to tell 
us in any certain form of tho domination of these presumably 
aboriginal tribes. 

The medieval history of Basti is indeed singularly barren, 
and practically not a single reference to the tract is to bo found 
in tho annals of the early Musalman historians. Consequently 
our sole source of information lies in tho distorted legends of the 
Eajput chieftains, and the reconstruction of history is rendered 
mainly a matter of speculation. In this there is, after all, little 
surprising. The tract was remote and much of it was covered 
with forest. It lay beyond the recognised routes from the west 
to tho oast, and when the Sultans of Dehli or their armies passed 
through the old capital of Ajodhya on their way to Patna and tfee 
country of Bihar and Bengal, they journeyed thence by river qf 
else kept further to the south by the old road through Jaunpur* 

• J. B. A, S., 1906, p, 149, whoro other reference?! arc given. . 
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Eeyotul tho Ghaj^ra they never attempted to go. Even when 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq made his progix'ss. throiigli Hahraich and 
Gonda and received tho suhmission of tho local liajaa on his 
march to Bengal, lie seems to have omitted BastI and to liavc gone 
hy ]*ivcr fi*om Ajodhya.* ddie adventurous Eirox Shah, too, ^vho 
took tho same route, appears to have rea(*hed Laldinauti l)y boat 
Mild to have avoided tlie perils of the forcst.f One very probable 
reason for tho absence of all mention of this tract is that Gorakh- 
pur was probalily under tho inlluenoc, so far as any su(’h inihiouco 
existed hero, of tho independent Bengal Sultans, such as Shams- 
ud-din Firoz, whoso growing })Ower roused the jealousy of Ghias- 
iid-din Tughlarp Eorislita informs us that tlio latter monarch 
came to tho iieighhoiirhood of Gorakhpur and there received tho 
homage of the Eai, whoever he was, Barnet or Bison, adding tho 
sigullicaiit remark tliat lie liad not paid his trilmto for a long 
jieriod.]: We know but little of these Bengal Bnltans, and of 
that litllo their coins afford ns tho most reliable information. 
Through one or two historians have left a record of their exploits, 
there is no account of the most distant portion of their possible 
dominions. 

Btill it seems certain that some kind of a conquest was The 
eflvetcd hy tho Musalmans, though tho comparative iiisignificaiico 
of tlio Bajas probably secured thorn from unpleasant attentions 
on tho part of the paramount power. That Basti formed part of 
the largo province of Oudh cannot ho doubted. It was too far 
from Bahraieh and too near Ajodhya to he otherwise. Qutb-ud- 
diti Aibak first subdued Oudh as a whole, and his conquest was 
confirmed by Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, aided perhaps by 
Ilisam-ud-din Ughlabak, about 1200 A.D.§ The former added 
Bihar to the Sultan’s kingdom, and subdued the Iliiidu nobles— a 
task which was again performed by Kaimaz Rumi. Nazir-ud* 
din Mahmud, the eldest and most capable of the sons of Altamsh, 
became governor of Oudh in 1226, and is said to have completely 
crushed all resistance on tho part of tho Bhars, who doubtless 
included all the Rajputs of the country.|| In the days of Ballian 
tho hold of the Sultan on the province was firm ; but at his death 

• B. H, I., in, 234. I \ibidt2%. | J VI, 224. | § II, 224, 301, 306. 
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in 1286 his son, Bughra Khan, took Bengal for himself, whilo 
Dehli was held by the latter's son, Kaiqubad. When the reconcilia- 
tion took place between father and son, the scene was laid at 
Ajodhya, probably the furthest eastern outpost of the Dehli power. 
Ill 1321 Malik Tigin, the governor, was slain by the Hindus, 
who do not seem to have been in so complete a state of submission 
as the Muhammadan historians would have us believe; but his 
successor, Aiii-ul-mulk, hold not only Oudh but Jaiinpur.* The 
Tughlaq dynasty paid but little attention to this portion of their 
realm, and this seems to have afforded an occasion for tho 
development of tho Hindu principalities, 

Mr. Hooper, in his settlement report, f arrives at the conclu- 
sion that before the advent of the present loading Rajput clans, 
there were Hindus in Basti and Hindu Rajas, and that theso 
Hindus had completely supplanted the savage and aboriginal 
tribes, Bhars, Tharus, Dorns and Domkatars, whom general 
tradition declares to have been the early rulers, at least after the 
fall of tho ancient kingdoms and the disappearance of tho Bud- 
dhist faith. These Hindus included tho Bhuinhars, who a})p^ar 
to be autochthonous ; the Sarwaria Brahmans, whose very name 
indicates their indigenous origin; and, above all, the Bisons, 
whose principality of Majhauli dates by common agreement from 
time out of mind. It is shown, as will appear later, that even 
by the time of Akl)ar tho principal landholders of the district 
were Bisons and Bais, neither of Avhom make any pretence to a 
foreign origin. Mr. Hooper W'ould like to identify the Domkatars 
with the Bhuinhars, as the people who for a long time offered a 
i^ucbcssful resistance to the Sarnet adventurers ; and if wo go a 
.|top further and affirm that tho Bhars merely represent the present 
Bais and other Hindu castes and tribes that haN’o not been able 
to attain Chhatri rank, we can afford' to leave tho Tharus and 
Dorns in tho north, and thus obtain a fairly .definite idea of tho 
state of Hindu society as it existed before the arrival of the true 
Rajputs from the west, where the pressure of the Musalmaa 
invasion first made itself felt and caused that extensive migration 
of the old ruling races into Oudh and the eastern districts of thn 
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The various clans of Rajputs did not by any means arrive Tho 
ill Basti at the same time. Indeed their migration was spread 
over a considorablu period, tho first arrivals probably reaching 
those parts about the middle of the 13th century, ^vhile the latest 
did not come until near tho close of the iGth. The first of tho 
newcomers appear to have been the Sarnots, who claim to have 
been originally of Siirajbansi extraction and to have first estab- 
lished themselves in Gorakhpur and tho east of Basti about 1275. 

Very little is known of their origin, as already narrated in a 
proN-ious cluipter ; but it is certain that they are immigrants, and 
also that they dispossessed the old rulers of the country round 
Goiakhpur, and afterwards establlslmd the groat principality of 
.Magliar, now represented by the estate of the Batisi Raja. Tradi- 
tion alleges that they ejected the Domkatars ; but of tho latter 
nothing n hatover is known, unless we accept their identification 
with the Bhuinhars, Nor is there any more certain information 
as to the origin of the Solatikhi Rajputs, who colonised the 
modern pargana of Bansi West and founded tho principality 
which long survived under the name of Kathola. They appear 
to have been contemporary with the Sarnots, by whom they were 
eventually conquered, their territory being united ^vit]l that of 
Bansi. These descendants of the old Rajas are now known as 
Kathelwars, and are to be found in Rasulpur and in tho neigh- 
l)Ouriiig parts of tho Gonda district. Their Rajput origin seenis^ 
iiicontestible; though a local tradition aflirms that they wore 
Bhars, and there is even the story that they were the very Bhars 
who wore driven out of Amorha by the Surajl>an8i8, Thm 
anachronism is obvious, but it serves to illustrate the scautinesiSf 
of our R'al knowledge about the early history of Basti. Tradi-^' 
tion is, however, far more certain in the case of the Kalhans, who 
appear to have a genuine and connected history. They are 
"branches of the great house which ruled at Khurasa in Gonda, 
and was established about 1375 by two brothers named Sahaj 
Singh and Tej Singh, who probably accompauiod a force of 
invading Musalmans. The kingdom of Khurasa appears to have 
become very powerful and to have exercised dominion over a „ 
Jarge tract of country. The fortunes of the Kalhans reachsji 
their climax in the days of Achal Singh, the story of whose 
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ovefthrow, which occurred about 1544, will be found in the 
Gonda volume.* A younger branch of this line establisliod 
thomselvos in pargana Basti, while his direct doscoiidants gained 
the large tract known as Basulpiir Ghaus, their territories marching 
with those of the Solankhis on the north and the Saniots on the 
east. South of the Kalhans^ country lay Nagar, ruled by a 
Gautam Eaja. Of the advent of this clan we know nothing ; but 
tradition states that the Gautams ousted the Bhars, or else tho 
Domkatars, 23 generations ago, killing the local Raja named 
Rahila. Whether he was a Bhar may bo doubted, for with ocpial 
probability he may have boon a Bhuinhar, Bais or a Bisen; ho 
seems to have been a real person, as his name is jn’cservcd in that 
of a village called Rahilwara, while Rihlapara, the former name of 
pargana Nagar, is proijably but a variant of the word. Pargana 
Mahuli for a long time formed part of tho great Bisen territory ; 
but their hold appears to have boon but weak, as towards tho 
end of the 16th century they w^ore displaced by the Surajl)ansis, 
whoso history has boon already given. It is possible, on tho othor 
hand, that tho early proprietors of Mahuli wore not Bisons, l.ut 
an allied clan called Mahsuiyas or Rajputs of Mahson. Several 
of tho present landowners derive their title from tho Mahsuiya'?, 
notably tho Bais of Ramnagar, a very ancient holding. Their 
fort was at Kawalgarh, and tho name curiously suggests resem- 
blance to Kaulbil, the reputed Bhar Raja who was overthrown by 
the Surajbansis. The only othor clan of which any mention 
need l)e made is that of the Chauhans, who held Butwal and 
JPalpa to the north of the district. The purity of their descent is, 
however, extremely doubtful, and though they claim to have 
'tjome from Rajputana in the 14th century, it seems far more 
probable that they arc of similar origin to those Chauhans from 
tho hills who hold the neighbouring estate of Tulsipur in the 
Gonda district. 

In the Amorha pargana we find, not Rajputs, but Kayasths 
as the ruling race. The founder of their fortunes was one Rai 
Jagat Singh, a warlike scribe who is said to have been governor 
of Oudh in early days and to have had his headquarters at Sul- 
tanpur. One tradition states that he proceeded against the Dona 
• Gazetteer of Gouda, 
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Eaja of Domariadih in Gonda, whose power had led Mm to 
commit the unpardonable offence of demanding the daughter of 
a Brahman to wife j that Jagat Singh overthrew the Dom in 1376 
and in reward obtained Amorha; and that with him came the 
founder of the Kalhans family, and also one Nawal Sah, a 
Bandhalgoti of Amothi in Sultanpur, from whom spring the Ban- 
dhalgotis of Mahadewa in Gonda. This may be true, though many 
variations of the story are found, Bhars taking the place of 
Doras, while one account ascribes Jagat Singh to the reign of 
Akbar. The Kayasths have long been dispossessed, and it is 
tlicrefore probably impossible to recover thoir true history. The 
story of the overthrow of the Dora Ugarson is also told by the 
Kalhans; and it bears a striking resemblance to the traditional 
victory of the Sarnets over the Domkatars, while almost similar 
talcs are to be found in the annals of nearly every Eajput clan 
in Oudh, There is no doubt, however, of the fate of the Kayasths. 
As narrated in Chapter III, they were gradually ousted by 
anoiher family of Surajbansis, in spite of the device of embracing 
Islam adopted by one of the Kayasths in the hope of obtaining 
imperial assistance, And thus it came about that by the time 
when the Mughal dynasty was established in northern India, 
almost all Basti w^as held by Rajput clans, with the possible 
exception of a portion of Maghar, which was held in subjection 
by the Musalmau garrison. 

About 1394 Khwaja-i-Jahan took possession of Oudh as his 
feof, and gaining control of all the country betw-con the Ganges 
and Bihar, assumed the royal state in Jaun})ur. The eastern 
kingdom thus formed lasted till the days of Bahlol Lodi, who 
reunited Jaunpur with Dohli. Oudh was given to the famous 
leader, Kala Pahar Farmuli, who held it on behalf of Bahlol and 
his successor, Sikandar Lodi, His charge doubtless included 
Basti; but we find no references to this district, save possibly 
in the remark that the Sultan spent a month hunting in the 
vicinity of Ajodhya * When Ibrahim Lodi was defeated by 
Babar at Panipat, the Mughal invader sent Mirza Kamran 
with Amir Quli Beg to take possession of Oudh, and the Afghan 
nobles retired to Patna. In 1628 Babar reached Ajodhya, and 
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there built his mosque ; bub the conquest of t^e east was far from 
perfect, and when Shcr Shah turned his victorious arms against 
Humayun, all the country east of Xananj was hold by the 
Afghans, The latter do not, however, appear to have exer- 
cised any sort of control in llasti, save in a single instance. 
This exceptaon was the Pathan Ilaja of Dtraula in Gouda, Ali 
Khan Kakar, who is said to have acquired his estate by force of 
arms and to have been a constant rebel against tlie Mughal 
power. His infiiionco was only felt on the western borders, 
where ho proved a thorn in the side of the Kalhans, reducing 
their possessions to small proportions, though the conquests of his 
successors were even more extensive. 

ATtbar, Practically all that Ave know of Basti history is derived from 

the chronicles of Fyzabad and Gonda, which in either case are 
far more complete, the one as containing the capital of the 
province, and the other as possessing a few powerful chieftains 
W'hosG doings kept them monj prominently before the eyes of the 
outside M’orld. Sher Shah, when ho defeated Humayun, became 
master of all Hindustan, and holding both Omih and Bihar, 
must have exercised control over Basti at the same time. He 
did not, however, leave any impression on this outlying tract, noi* 
is any mention made of the district when in ]o59 Ali Qiili Khan, 
Khan Zaraan, reconquered Oudh for Akbar and took up his 
headquarters at Jaunpur.* In 15Go Khan Zamaii reljelled, and 
on the approach of the imperial forces sent his brother, Bahadur 
Khan, to stir up rebellion in Sarwar, the country beyond tho 
Sarju.t This may have been Basti, and if so, it is the first 
specific reference to the district. Mir Muizz-ul-mulk was 
despatched thither against Bahadur Khan and Sikandar, another of 
the rebel leaders, and a battle ensued, though the locality appears 
to have been further to the east.t A peace was concluded, but 
shortly afterwards Khan Zaman again rebelled, and fled beyond 
the Ghagra to tho foot of tho hills. Akbar sent a force across 
the river in pursuit, but nothing was achieved and it retired. 
Khan Zaman then left the district, but after his defeat and 
death in 1667, Sikandar fled into Basti from Ajodhya and 
thence to Gorakhpur. He was pursued by Tpdar Mai arid 
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other officers of A^bar’s army, but escaped into Bengal. The 
army WcT-s then recalled, })ut it seems clear from the local tradition 
that the expedition had a marked effect on the country. The local 
chieftains were compelled to acknowledge the emperor as their 
ruler ; the Eajas of Majhauli, Satasi and Maghar were severely 
punished, and garrisons wore established at Gorakhpur and 
]\Iaghar. Guo result was that the Sarnet Kaja abandoned the 
latter place, and took up his residence at Bansi. The tradition 
regarding Jagat Singh of Amorha has already been mentioned; 
and it is quite conceivable that his acquisitions in the district 
date from this campaign. 

Baja Todar Mai had other work to do in Basti, for to him is 
credited the settlement of the land revenue as sot forth in the 
A.in-l-Akhavi This work is of great value, as providing a 
record, whatever its reliability, of the conditions then prevailing. 
E<asti lay wholly in the province or sihbah of Oudh, but was divided 
between two sdThctvs or divisions. The nxctihcil or pargana of 
Ambodha, the modern Amorha, belonged to the sarkar of Oudh, 
uhile the rest formed part of Gorakhpur, Amorha was then 
hold by Buis, who contributed a force of 30 horse and 700 foot, 
and paid a revenue of 1,298,724 dams on 282,037 highas of 
cultivation. The latter figure is almost certainly wrong, and 
should probably bo divided by ten, as the incidence is far too 
low. Most of the Gorakhpur parganas admit of ready idontificaT 
tion, though one or tw'o present difficulties. The present KasuB 
pur was made up of the combined mahals of Rasulpur and 
Ghaus, which paid 622,030 dams on 4,200 bighas of cultivation, 
the latter again being obviously a mistake. The zamindars 
were Sombansis, and as the same name occurs in Basti, w'g may 
safely take it to mean Kalhans ; the local levies were 500 infantry, 
dhe mahal of Kathela represents Bansi west : it had 900 highas 
of cultivation and a revenue of 40,000 dams; there was a brick 
fort at headquarters, and the landowners, who are described as 
Bansis a term which conveys no meaning, though Bais or Bisens 
have been suggested — contributed the astonishing number of 300 
horse and 2,000 foot. The parganas of Bansi and Maghar were 
included in the double mahal of Maghar and Ratanpur, in whicR 
26,062 bighas were assessed at 1 ,352,586 dams the local contingenli 
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wa8 2,000 infantry, and the landholders are, set down as Baia and 
Bisens, no notice being taken of the Saniots. Mahuli bore its 
present name. There was a brick fort at the capital, as also at 
Maghar, and the Bison zamindars paid G1S,256 dams on a culti* 
vated area of 2,523 highas, contributing 2,000 foot soldiers.' 
Nagar was then called Kihlapara, and was also owned by Biscns, 
though the Gautams must have appeared by this time : the 'mahal 
contained 16,012 bighas under the plough, paying 425, dams; 
there was a brick fort at headquarters and the local force was 20 
cavalry and 300 footmen. The pargana of Basti seems to represent 
the old Mandwa, a Sombausi property, held at a revenue of 
452,321 dams on 1,910 highas of cultivation ; it supplied 20 horse 
and 500 infantry. There remains Biiiayakpur, of which only a 
small portion is loft in this district. This was held by Surajljansis, 
and its 13,857 bighas were assessed at 600,000 dams; the military 
contingent was very large, amounting to 400 horse and 3,000 
foot. It is somewhat strange that no elephants are mentioned as 
available in either Basti or Gorakhpur, for at present they are 
very numerous. 

It has been pointed out in Chapter II how impossible it is 
to establish an accurate comparison between the present and the 
past, owing to the changes of boundary. Part of Maghar and 
most of Biiiayakpur have been lost, while a further obstacle 
is the indubitable inaccui’acy of some of the Ain-i-Akhan^s 
figures. If we include the whole of Maghar and omit Binayak- 
pur, we obtain an approximation to the existing area, but the 
incorrectness of the returns cannot be adjusted so easily. If 
the cultivated area of Amorha be altered in accordance with 
probability, taking 28,203 highas ^ but abandoning any« attempt 
to rectify that of Easulpur and Basti, we thus obtain a cultivated 
area of 49,882 acres and a revenue of Es. 1,06,248. This gives an 
incidence of Es. 2T3 per acre — a sum which is quite incredible, as 
the purchasing power of the rupee must then have been at least five 
times as great as at the present time. If the revenue be correct, 
the cultivated area is undoubtedly far too small; and indeed it is 
absurd to suppose that in a district of this size, large though the 
area of jungle may then have been, the proportion of the land 
under cultivation was less than three per cent. 
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After the death of Akbar the roferoncos to Basti in contompo- Tho lator 
raneous history again become extromoly meagre. The attention 
of the imperial authorities was withdrawn from this remote corner 
of the enipi;.’ 0 , with the result that the central power soon ceased 
to bo felt. Within a short time indeed the impotence of the 
Miisalmaiis was abundantly illustrated. In IGlO Gorakhpur 
was bestowed by Jahangir on Af/al Khan, governor of Patna, 
but apparently his rule was resented by the Hindus, and a 
simultaneous attack was made on the garrisons at Gorakhpur 
and Afaghar by llaja l^asant Singh of Satasi and the Kaja of 
Bansi. The attempt succeeded in both cases and the troops were 
ejected ; with the result that the local chieftains were loft undis- 
turbed, and almost all of them withheld the payment of tribute. This 
state of affairs continued for about half a century, but with tho 
accession of Aurangzob the vigilant eye of the ruler was no longer 
withhold from this part of tho country. About 1680 Qad Khalil- 
ur-lvahman was appointed chMadar of Gorakhpur, and forth- 
with marched with a strong force from Ajodhya to take posses- 
sion of his charge. Tho Rajas of Amorha and Nagar, whose 
estates lay nearest to tho capital, and who had but recently 
acquired power, promptly tendered their submission, and thus 
escaped molestation. The governor then proceeded to Maghar, 
which ho again garrisoned, compelling tho Raja of Bansi to retire 
to his fortress on the banks of tho Rapti. The town of Khalil- 
a1)ad was then founded, and named after Khalil-ur-Rahman, 
whose tomb maybe seen at Alaghar; and some sort of road was 
constructed between Gorakhpur and Ajodhya. Tho presence of 
tho Musalmaii troops produced an immediate impression; for the 
revenue, which had hitherto been but nominally promised, was for 
a time collected with some regularity. The change was, however, 
only temporary ; for though Bahadur Shah visited the district of 
Gorakhpur towards the close of tho I7th century, changing the 
name of Gorakhpur to Muazzamabad, the decay of tho imperial 
power after the death of Aurangzeb did not fail to be without 
effect. 

The real rulers of the country were the Rajas, who at this Rise of 
time rose to tho height of their power. It was they alone who ^ 
made grants of laud and remissions of rovonuo, and each chieftain 
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was practically independent within his own territory. They 
maintained large forces of armed men, and by their means made 
wars on their neighbours at will. By force of arms the Suraj- 
bansis gained possession of Amorha, while their kinsmen in 
Mahuli and the Gautama in Nagar similarly extended their 
estates at the expense of the weaker zamindars on thdv borders. 
In the same manner, but on a much greater scale, the energy and 
enterprise of the Sarnet Bajas of Bansi onabh.'d them to make 
largo additions to their dominions. The first victim was the 
Bolankhi Baja of Kathcda, whose lands were antU'xed outright. 
The Bansi Baja then sought a quarnd with the Kalhaiis, killing 
Baja Kesri Singh, as tln^ story goes, l)y treachery, and then 
seizing the whole of Basiil[»ur Ghaus. The 8arriets thus becaiiio 
the predominant power in the north of the district, and their only 
rivals of any importance were the (diauhana of Biuayakpur, 
Long wars, in which the former wru’e often worsted, took place 
between the bouses of Butwal and Bansi, and in coiisequonco a 
largo area of laud was laid waste, comprising the north of par- 
gana Bansi East and the Basti portion of Biuayakpur, Even- 
tually it appears that the Sarnots gained the upper hand, for at 
some unknown date the Butwal Baja was driven back, and 
pavgana Bansi assumed its present dimensions. 

Oiulhruk A great and far-reaching change came over the scene 
in 1721. Ill that year 8aadat Khan Burhaii-ul-mulk, the Wazir 
of the omiiiro, became governor of Oudh in addition to Agra, 
and his energy and undoubted talents soon combined to render 
him independent and virtually an uncontrolled monarch. The 
condition of affairs in Basti at that time may 1)0 liru^fly recapi- 
tulated. Bansi and Basulpiir wore hold by the Sariiet Baja; 
Biuayakpur by the Chauhan chief tain of Butwal ; Basti by the 
Kalhans ruler; Amorha by the Kayasth Raja, who could ill stti>- 
port his authority against the increasing power of the Surajbansi 
invaders; Nagar by the Gautams; Mahuli by the older line of 
Surajbausis ; while Maghar alone was under the direct control of 
the Nawab^s deputy, who was strengthened by the Musalman 
garrison. Saadat Khan turned his earliest attention to the local 
Himlu Rajas, reduced their authority, and made them acknow- 
ledge at least a nominal aUeglauce to the governor. It would 
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appear that in the southern parganas the tribute clue to the head 
of the state was rendered with some regularity ; and when Fyz- 
abad became the temporary capital of Oudh its proximity made 
recusancy dangerous, if not impossible. Hut things were differ- 
ent in the north, where the Rajas, trusting in the sure defence of 
dense forests and unfordablo rivers, were aide to defy the cen- 
tral power with some sense of impunity. Hero a fresh source of 
trouble arose from the turbulence of the Ranjaras, who betook 
themselves to plunder and forays throughout the submontane 
tract. They found em]doymont under Tilak Sen, the head of th« 
younger lino of Butwal, and such disturbance was caused by 
this combination that in 1725 the Nawah AVazir sent a force into 
the north of Hasti and Gorakhpur to assert his authority. 
The clToct was but temporary, for on the withdrawal of the 
army, dblak Sen reappeared, and his inroads wrought such 
damage that much of the country became desolate and relapsed 
into jungle. This guerilla warfare was continued by his son, 
an<l in 1750 Safdar Jang, who had succeeded his uncle in tlio 
clnvrgo of the province, sent Qasim Ali Khan with a large army 
to restore order in Gorakhpur, where the garrison was in a 
state of mutiny, and thence to march into Butwal. A long 
st ruggle ensued in that principality, and peace was not secured 
for twenty years. Tilak Sen’s son Avas reduced to submission, 
and the Raja took possession of his conquests, eventual ly pay- 
ing a visit to 8huja-ud-daula at Fyzabad; but it is doubtful 
whether he ever was weak enough to pay any rovonuo into the 
Nawab’s treasury. It is significant that hardly a village recalls 
l>y its name the memory of the Oudh regime. The Rajas 
soon found that they could resume their old position, aful 
remained irregular tributaries rather than subjects. The chakla- 
dors or revenue collectors had almost invariably to depend 
for the collection of the government demand on the favour and 
complaisance of the local chieftains, and in very feAV instances 
wore able to realize from the tenants direct. The Rajas were 
free to make war on their neighbours at will ; and the practice 
Was not only tolerated, but even encouraged. Thus about 17G5 
Shuja-ud-daula lent Daljit of Bansi a force Avith which to attack 
his elder brother, resulting in the disastrous fight at Panghata-ghat ; 
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and again in 1777 tho boh of Daljit was allowed to obtain 
the assistance of Butwal, and so to defeat and slay a riyal but 
rightful claimant to tho principality. The last stop was tho 
assumption of control over the reveiiuo by tho Eajas thomsdvos 
resulting from the system of farming. This^ under tho circiim- 
Btances, was perhaps the most desirable course, for it saved their 
estates from ruin and at all events induced the local chieftains 
to keep on good terms with the naziiii, had his hoadcpiartera 
at Gorakhpur. 

M-ijor After his unhappy oxperioiice at Buxar in 1784, tho Xawab 

Hanuay, Shu ja-ud-d aula endeavoured to sot his house in order. 

He placed Gorakhpur and Bahraich in the charge of Maj^r 
Hannay, an English olHcor in tho Oudh service, and thisenTgetic 
gentleman soon made tho effects of his vigorous personality 
felt far and wide. He maintained a force sullicn-nt to coeroa 
tha Eajas, and thus strengthened tho hands of tho rovemio 
collectors to such an extent that a regular land-tax was imposed 
and actually realized. But not, however, without oppression, for 
his rule is still remembered in Basti, and tho “ Major Sakib4i 
mialdari^^ was long a household word; old people tell how 
their fathers wore obliged to abandon their villages on account 
of tho excessive revenue he imposed, and there can be no doubt 
that vast areas of land wont out of cultivation (luring this period. 
How far Hannay was directly responsible cannot bo said; 
Burke accused him of having done incalculable mischief, and 
Mill, endorsing his opinion, states that the Major laid waste 
a vast tract of country which formerly was rich and flour- 
ishing.* It seems more probable, howover, that it was the 
presence of his force behind them that enabled tho chahh- 
dars to give full play to their greed, and that Major 
Hannay ^s chief consideration was tho collection of tho sum 
due, no matter what tho means employed by his underlings. 
The system adopted was simple : the right of collection was 
leased out to contractors, who rack-rented and pillaged the 
people to an almost inconceivable extent, and then not unfre- 
quently made matters worse by absconding with their ill- 
gotten gains. " 


• History of ludia, IV, 813. 
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What with the Banjaras in the north and the government 
officials elsewhere, Basti was ultimately reduced to a most 
unhappy plight. In one year alone nearly 400,000 cultivators 
are said to have lied from Basti and Gorakhpur, and those who 
reiiiaiiied only cultivated by stealth for fear of oppression. 
The jungle had spread to an amazing extent, and the north 
^Ya9 completely deserted. The country was infested with 
rohhers, and the local chieftains had imitated the example set 
thorn from above, laying the country waste by means of their 
armed retainers. The only redeeming feature in the situation 
was tliat the country nobility still held their own. Scarcely a 
family of note who had possessed any property before the days of 
Saadat Khan had become extinct or been deprived of its lands 
during the period of Musalman control; and this fact proved 
of the greatest importance when the day of reckoning arrived, 
in 1801 the arrears of subsidies, due under various treaties for 
the use of English troops, had reached an amount which Saadat 
Ali Khan was wholly unable to pay ; and to extinguish the debt 
the Nawalj M'azir surrendered Gorakhpur and much other territory 
to the East India Company.* 

The charge of Gorakhpur was entrusted to Mr. Routledge as 
collector. His district comprised not only the vast stretch of 
country which is included in the modern Basti, but also the 
parganas of Nawabganj, Mahadowa, Babhnipair and Maukapur 
in Gonda, the Nepal Tarai as far as tlie foot of the hills, and the 
distant pargana of Khairagarh in the modern Oudh district of 
Rheri. The tract was far too great to admit of effective super- 
vision, and the difficulties at first experienced wore numerous. 
The Oudh officials, who were maintained in their old posts, were 
found to bo utterly untrustworthy; the district was for the most 
part a barren wilderness, and such cultivation as remained was 
alleged to be revenue-free; while the Oudh troops were dismissed 
With great trouble, having had no pay for a year, and endeavour- 

to make up their arrears by indiscriminate plunder of the 
country through which they passed on their way from Gorakhpur 
to Lucknow. In the previous chapter some attempt has been 
Kiado to show how order was gradually evolved out of chaos in 
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the matter of the land revenue; and in order to assist the process 
a force of 360 sibandis was raised in March 1802 by Captain 
Malcolm McLeod. The obstinate attitude assumed by the local 
chieftains, who now realized that an ora of stable government 
was before thorn, led to a step which was afterwards found 
necessary in Oudh, all their forts, save those of the Basti and 
Amorha Rajas, being razed to the ground. By the end of 1802 
the impossibility of administering Khairagarh from Gorakhpur 
had become manifest, and a European officer was deputed to that 
remote post. 

The progress effected in a short time was indeed marvellous ; 
but it was long before the forest tracts of the north could he 
reduced to order. The Raja of Butwal refused to allow the 
establishment of police posts within his domains, and this nearly 
led to an armed collision. In 1804 his revenue payments were 
in arrears, and in the next year he was imprisoned; but this 
loft the way open for a new source of vexation, as the Nepalese 
swarmed over the border and took possession of a large belt of 
country lying within the British frontier. They practically 
annexed Butwal and then Sheoraj, a tract on the loft bank of the 
Arrah, to the north of the present Domariaganj tahsil. When the 
Butwal Raja was released from prison, ho fell into the hands of 
the Gurkhas, who inveigled him to Kathmandu, where he was 
murdered. His lands were made over to Nepal by his family, 
wffio retired to Gorakhpur with a pension. Efforts were made 
as early as 1806 to induce the Nepalese to give up the usurped 
territory; but the negotiations fell through, and the inva^lers 
remained undisturbed. In 1811 they became more aggressive, 
entering Gorakhpur ; a boundary commission was appointed in 
1813, but without result, as the two sides came to a totally 
different opinion as to its conclusions. In the beginning of 1814 
Lord Moira ordered the Gurkhas to quit both Butwal and Sheoraj 
which were thereupon occupied by the British troops. Police- 
stations were established, but in May they were attacked by the 
Gurkhas and the occupants slain. The history of the war that 
ensued belongs more properly to Gorakhpur and has been given ■ 
in the volume on that district. The result was that the Tairai 
was conquered after protracted fighting, and thou given back to 
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the Gurkhas, not long after the treaty of Sigauli, ratified on 
the 4th of March 1816. In the same year the district was further 
reduced in area, by restoring to Oudh, in exchange for Handia 
ill Allahabad, the Gouda parganas given up in 1801.* The 
Nepalese war, however, had for the time a very marked effect on 
the internal condition of llasti. It exercised a strong retarding 
influence on the peaceful development of the district, and undid 
much of the good that had been achieved in the past fourteen 
years. It has already been narrated in recounting the fiscal 
history how lawlessness became ramjiant, and how, in March 1815, 
the Jlansi tahsil was attacked, in spite of the presence of a British 
garrison entrenched at liOtan, a few miles away ; and how the 
dacolts at jMaghar captured a load of treasure. Order was not 
restored liy the close of the war, for in May 1810 the Bansi tahsil 
was again attacked by siyar-niarivas or jackal-killers, with the 
result that seven policemen lost their lives and six others were 
wounded ; and in the following January over Bs. 0,000 of treasure 
was plundered by gang-robbers at Captainganj. With this 
occurrence, however, the /I istur bailees appear to have ceased ; and 
from that time onward Basti enjoyed peace and quiet till the 
goiioral conflagration of 1857. 

The part played by Hasti in the great rebellion was generally 
insignificant. The district still formed but an outlying portion 
of Gorakhpur, possessing no civil station of its own; and conse- 
quently its history, sa^'o for a few detached incidents, cannot bb 
separated from that of Gorakhpur on the one hand and those of 
Gonda and Fyzabad on the other. It is to the history of Gorakh- 
pur, therefore, that reference must bo made for a general view of the 
course of events during that momentous period in this part of the 
country; and here it will be sufficient to note in order those 
episodes which took place within the borders of the present 
district. The latter fall into t\vo main divisions : the first relating 
to the actual outbreak and the attitude adopted by the inhabit- 
auts ; and the second dealing with the various military operations 
■"hich were carried on within the confines of the district under the 
general scheme for the subjugation and pacification of the 
country. 
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At the time of the outbreak there was a small clotaohment of 
the 17th N. I. at Basti for the protection of the opium treasury at 
that place, and two companies of the same corps wore at Gorakh, 
pur. Their headquarters were at Azamgarh, and there the roid- 
ment mutinied on the 5th of June 1857. This event at onco 
warned the aiitlioritios at Gorakhpur of what might bo shortly 
expected ; but nothing definite occurred till tho rising at Fyzaliad 
on tho 8th of Juno. One party of six fugitives from that pluco 
left their boats and proceeded by way of Amorha to Captaingaiij, 
where they were warned by the tahsildar to avoid Basti ; they ihcn 
turned towards the north, but at Mabua Dabar in pargaTia F^asti 
West they wore treacherously killed on the 10th by tho jMusalinaii 
inhabitants, tho only member of the party to escape being Sergoa.nt 
Bushcr of the artillery. He was captured by Babu Bali Singh, 
who kept him in confinement for ton days, in spite of strong 
remonstrances from Mr. Cooke of Basti and the collector of Goi ukh- 
pur ; ho was eventually rescued by Mr. Peppe, who had boon made 
a deputy magistrate for the time, and who proceeded to Captain- 
gAnj with an escort of the 12th Irregular Horse from Goraldipur, 
Mr, Peppe then burned Mahua Dabar to tho ground, and whil' at 
Captainganj rescued Colonel Lennox with his wife and daughter, 
who had been sheltered I>y Muhammad Hasan, a former oflicial 
.of the Oudh Government. Another future rebel was Mii’za Ali 
Hasan, who similarly saved the lives of two customs patrols jiear 
Amorha. Mr, Peppe got away with Ids party, but in the meantime 
events were following fast. The detachment at Basti plundered 
tho treasury and marched off, but without injuring the few Euro- 
pean residents ; tho latter were protected by the Rani of Baali 
and her agent, Har Dayal Misra, who kept them for some days 
at her house, and when the danger became imminent, sent them 
in safety to Gorakhpur. The Rani^s conduct throughout tho 
rebellion was moat loyal, and this was the more remarkable, as 
she was tho niece of Kunwar Singh of Jagdispur. The other land- 
holders failed, with a few exceptions, to follow her example. 
Tho Raja of Nagar and his kismen rose in arms and seized all 
the lands which tradition assigned to their race; and the zarniiy” 
dars of Amorha in most cases openly defied tho Government :and 
declared their allegiance to tho king of Oudh. On the other hand 
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the Raja of Baiisi remained loyal, and not only rescued Captain 
Bi)ilcau and four other officers from Gonda, sending them on to 
Gorakhpur and Ghazipur under an escort, but also received Sir 
diaries Wingfield and the other fugitives on their way from Bal- 
rainpur to Gorakhpur. It must bo romombered that those acts of 
loyalty were purely spontaneous, for all authority was at an end. 
Martial law had indeed been proclaimed, but there was no means 
of enforcing it, and Mr. Peppe, who was the solo representativo 
of Govornraent, thougli lie remained at his post throughout, had 
great difficulty even in preserving his own life. 

a^Tattors reached their climax when, on the 13th of August, 
Gorakhpur was abandoned. The wisdom and the necessity for 
tliis st.ep have liecn much discussed ; but the result was a general 
licliQf ill the disappearance of British rule. An attempt was 
made, it is true, to go\'crii through a board of Rajas ; but this 
was immediately dissolved, as the Raja of Satasi became an 
o[^on ]’e1)cl, the Raja of iMajhauli went into retirement, and the 
Raja of Bansi, the only Basti member of the committee, was unablo 
to do anything beyond the limits of his estate. Ho could n’otj 
o^'('u control the members of his clan ; for on the 10th of July the 
flabu of Bakhira had driven out the police from that place. Oii 
the same day the local rebels plundered the Khalilabad tahsil^; 
while on the 12th Captalnganj was captured by the insurgents, ' 
headed by Muhammad Hasan, who now came to the front and, 
when Gorakhpur was abandoned, assumed the office of nazim. 
This man at once attempted to introduce some show of order. 
He preserved the records, so as to enable him to ascertain the 
revenue demand ; ho bestowed distinctions on the Raja of Kagar 
and olher chiefs who made their submission; and he raised an 
aniiy^ both for the purpose of assisting the rebel cause, and also 
to maintain his authority. Such a step ivas in truth needed, for 
hif^ administration resembled rather anarchy than govornraent, 
dhroughout the district the strong preyed upon the weak, and 
everywhere the auction-purchasers were ousted. His rule was 
i^ot- received with general favour, and even the rebels claimed 
full poW'Ors in their respective estates. Others did not acknow- 
ledge his authority : such wore the Raja of Bansi, who refused to 
surrender the treasure in the tahsil, and actually defeated a 
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formidable force sent to coerce him ; and the Rani of Basti, who 
refused to allow the nazim to pass through tlio town, or to per- 
mit the rebel thanadar to take up his residence there. The Kaja 
of Bansi was afterwards compelled to yield to superior forco, 
and to receive the tahsildar appointed by Muhammad Ilasau; 
but the Rani maintained her attitude of resistance to the end, 
and when Gorakhpur was retaken, she attacked the flying rebels 
and captured a large brass gun. 

No stops could be taken towards the recovery of the district 
till December 1857, \vhon a large combined movement was organ- 
ized with the object of clearing the country to the north of 
Benares. The operating forces were split up into three columns 
moving from the east. The first consisted of Malmraja Jang 
Bahadur of Nopal with his 9,000 Gurkhas, accompanied by Colonel 
MacGregor. '^^Pho second was a combined force asscml)lcd in 
Bihar under Colonel Roweroft; while the third was led by Briga- 
dier-General F ranks, who took up his headquarters at Jaunpiir. On 
the 5th of January 1858 Jang Bahadur arrived before Gorakhpur, 
having marched from Bottiah, and defeated the reliels, drl\’iiig 
them and their leader, Muhammad Hasan, over the Rapti into 
this district; the town was occupied, and an attempt was made 
forthwith to restore civil administration. On the 14th of 
February the Nepalese Genorfil left Gorakhpur, and on the lOfch 
reached Berari on the Ghagra near Gaighat, the route taken being 
ajiparently through Khalilabad, Budwal and Lalganj, On the 
same day Roweroft, who had with him Captain Sothoby, R.N., 
and the Pearl ’’ naval brigade, and had come up the Ghagra by 
boat, arrived at Naurahni, four miles lower down the stream, 
and landed on the right or Fyzabad bank. The next day he was 
joined by a brigade of Gurkbas with six guns, and hearing that 
the rebels were in force at Phulpur, drove them from their posi- 
tion with heavy loss. A bridge was then tlirown across the river, 
and in this w^ay MacGregor and the rest of the Nepalese troops 
gained the Oudh bank, pursuing their course towards Sultanpur 
and Tmeknow, so as to join hands with Franks. Roweroft was 
left behind in charge of Gorakhpur, and with him wore two regi- 
ments of Gurkhas, the Bihar Light Horse, as well as Sotheby aiid 
the sailors. The latter kept to the river and shortly aftertratd® 
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on the 23rd stormed the strong Palwar fort of Chandipur in 
abad. Colonel Rowcroft then proceeded to Gorakhpur, but 
remained there only for a short time. 

Hearing that a large body of the enemy, consisting of the 
troops led by Mahdi Husain, the rebel nazim of Sultanpur, the 
Raja of Gouda, the Raja of Charda, and others, was encamped at 
Bolwa in the extreme soutli-wost of the district, Rowcroft marched 
with his entire force to Amorha, and on the 4th of March took 
up a position seven miles from the rebel entrenchment. The army 
o[)|K)sod to him was composed of upv/ards of 14,000 men, and 
comprised a largo number of sepoys, including the 1st, lOtli and. 
oord Native Infantry, the 2nd Oudli Police, and 300 men of the 5th 
Kegiment of tlio Gwalior Contingent Relying on their strength, 
tlio enemy resolved to attack Rowcroft at once, and on the morn- 
ing of the 5th marched against the British camp. When within 
Iiaif a mile of the lines, they were met by Rowcroft, with whom 
were Sothoby and Major J. P. Richardson, commanding the 
volimteor cavalry. A severe contest ensued, as the trained sepoys 
fought with the greatest dotormiiiatioii ; but eventually the heavy 
riiio lii’o of the naval brigade caused them to waver, and ihreo 
biilliant charges by the Light Horse completed their defeat. They 
wore pursued as far as their entrenchments, losing betwoen four 
and five hundred killed and wounded. Rowcroft did not feel 
himself strong enough to assault the position, and the ref ore 
retired to Amorha, waiting for roinforeemonts. Ho again defeated 
the rebels in the plain between the t\vo camps on the 17th and 
2oth of April; but the enemy, though checked, were not discour- 
age], and Rowcroft was practically blockaded. So much so 
indeed that the enemy were able to detach a co.iisidoral)lo force, 
which marched off to the south-east, crossed the Ghagra, aud 
effected a junction with Kunwar Singh at Atraulia in A/amgfirh — 
a measure which had a marked effect on that part of the counti'y, 
^*<8 it caused great delay in the final pacification of the eastern 
districts. Rowcroft then foil back on Captaiuganj, and there 
remained encampocl till the beginning of June, 

In the meantime Jang Bahadur and his Gurkhas returned 
from Oiulh, marching through Ajodhyaand thence to Gorakhpur, 
their way to Ilettiah and Nopal, Their progress was retarded 
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by the immense number of carts containing wounded and loot, 
obtained at the capture of Lucknow and their sul>8oquent raids in 
Bara Banki. Rowcroffc, however, did not remain idle during the 
summer months. On the 9th of Juno, hearing that Muhammad 
Hasan, the nas^im of Gorakhpur, had arrived at Amorha, he sent 
a detachment, under Major Cox, against the place. They were 
received with a heavy fire, but the marines and sailors drove in 
the outposts, and a vigorous cannonade sent the rebels flying from 
the village. On the 18th another and stronger force attacked the 
same rebel leader at Harha, and there inflicted on him and his 
4,000 men a defeat so crushing, that ho fled from this part of the 
country. In July the relief of Shahganj in Fyzabad by Sir Hope 
Grant broke up the main rebel army, of which one division went 
to Tanda, threatening Bastifrom the south; another to Gouda and 
the third to Sultaiipur, Grant pursued them as far as Ajodhya, 
where he drove them in confusion over the Ghagra, and then 
turned south to Sultaiipur ; but in anticipation of coming events 
he directed Koweroft to march north to Hir in pargaua Bansi 
West, so as to guard the Oudh frontier against the rebels who were 
concentrating in Goiida. This he did, fighting an action near 
Doraariaganj on the 27 th of November, and at Hir he remained for 
several months; in this manner he not only performed his allot- 
ted course, but by his presence facilitated the restoration of order 
in Basti, no further actions taking place wdthin the district. The 
advance on Gouda was delayed till the cold weather, when Lord 
Clyde conducted his final campaign in Oudh. After sweeping 
through Baiswara, Sir Hope Grant crossed the Ghagra at Ajodhya 
on the 27th of November, drove backMahdi Husain and the Gouda 
Eaja from Belw«^ anc} reached Balrampur on the 16th of Decem- 
ber. Ho then (firected Roweroft, who weis reinforced by the 53rd 
Foot, to advance on Tulsipur, whore Bala Rao, the brother of the 
Nana, had been joined by Muhammad Hasan. Roweroft crossed 
the Burhi Rapti, found the enemy, and drove them in flight to 
the forest, capturing two of their guns; but for want of cavalry 
he was unable to pursue. In order to prevent the rebels froJn 
escaping eastwards, Sir Hope Grant marched direct tp Biskohar, 
and thence to Dalhari on the Nepal frontier, where he join^ 
hands with Roweroft. They then atttwked and defeated the rebd? 



at Kuudakot on the edge of the forest, with the result that Bala 
Kao^s army was dispersed, the bulk of it being driven into Nepal, 
where Colonel Kelly completed their rout, Muhammad Hasan 
at l&st giving himself up. This did not end the campaign, for 
fighting went on in Gouda and Bahraich tillJune 1859 ; but it 
marked the conclusion of the rebellion so far as Basti was con- 
cerned. 

With tho restoration of order came the day of reckoning, and 
a heavy account had to bo settled. Muhammad Hasan escaped in 
consideration of his assistance to Colonel Lennox ; but tho Babu 
of Jjakhira Avas hanged, and tho Raja of Nagar avoided a similar 
fate l)y committing suicide in prison. Both their estates wore 
confiscated, that of the latter being bestowed on tho Raja of Bansi, 
A\ hose l)rothor and successor was afterwards created a Companion 
of tho IStar of India. For her complicity in the outbreak the 
Kiuii of Ainorlia lost her property, which was given to her neigh- 
})our, the loyal Rani of Basti. Altogether land paying a revenue 
of Rs. 05,185 was forfeited, the items for the different parganaa 
)»eing: Rasulpur, Ra. 3,225; Bansi, Rs. 4,620; Blnayakpur, 
Rs. 1 ,2S9 ; Amorha, Rs. 0,079 ; Nagar, Rs. 29,848 ; Basti, Rs. 4,722 ; 
Mahuli, 118.4,761; and Maghar, Rs. 7,585. Tho recipients of 
ftnvai’ds for loyalty were fairly niimorous. In addition to tho 
Ihiusi Raja, three of his Sarnct kinsmen who had defended the 
Biiadauli police post received grants of land. The agent of the 
Basti Rani obtained land assessed at Rs. 1,000. Mahipat Singh, 
a Gautam, Avho roiiclorod good service in guarding tho Ghagra 
ferries in Nagar and secured the apprehension of tho Mahua 
l)al)ai’ murderers, Avas given land paying Rs. 3,000 revenue. In 
tho Amorha pargana Ramji Ram of Kalyanpur, who gave valuable 
assistance to Roweroft, warning him of the intended attack on 
tho 5th of March 1858, and supplying information on many other 
occasions; Ram Lai Pande of Jagdispur, who remained conspicu- 
ously loyal throughout and suffered heavy losses in coiiseqiionce ; 
Ramadhin Misra of Sugaha, and Ram Parkash Pande of Belwa, 
who performed valuable services to the intelligence department ; 
and (iopal Singh, a Surajbansi za^nhidar Avho for some time held 
^aptainganj tahsil, were all rewarded with grants of confiscated 
land. 
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The evil results of the rebellion soon passed away, and before 
the cessation of the oiampaign in the Oudh districts to the west, 
order had been restored and the civil admiuisfcratioii was pursuing 
its normal course. The peace of the district was socured by the 
maintenance of a garrison at Goi;akhpur, and also by the reorgan- 
ized police force. The suspended work of the settlement of the 
land revenue was resumed almost immediately, and from that 
time onwards nothing has disturbed the tranquillity of Basti. The 
one event of prime interest was the constitution of the present 
district on the 6th of May 1865 — a measure which had long btien 
recognised as necessary for the effective control of so largo a 
tract. The other occurrences worthy of note have been recorded 
already in the foregoing pages, in dealing with the development 
of the various branches of Government, the assessment of the 
revenue demand, and the happily unimportant visitations of 
floods and famines. 
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AxMOEHA, Pargam Amorita, Tahsil ITaraiva. 

Tho capitiil of tho ptirgaiia is a considofable villago of tappa 
Kanij^ai'h, and lies in 26° 46' N. and 82° 24' J4, near tho right 
l)ank of the Kamrokha -stream, Avhich is, however, known by 
(1 ill e rent local names al)Ovc and below the village, Thrcmgh 
Amorha runs the unmotalled roa<l that passes through tho south 
t)f llio district pai’allel to the (ihagra aiul joins the provincial 
I'oa I at Cliliaoni, a short distance to tho north-west, the village 
hcLiig eight miles from Haraiya and 23 from llasti. Amorha 
gave its name to t.he pargana before tho days of Akbar, and for 
three or four centuries it was also tho scat of tho Kayasth Rajas, 
who were subsequently ejected by tho iSurajbansis, Tho ruins of 
tlio old fort can still l)C soon to the north-west of tho village, tho 
])]aco having been dismantled after the cession of tho district, 
though tlie Rajas retained their title and estates till tho mutiny. 
At. tho last census Amorha contained 1,567 inhabitants, of whom 
304 were Musalmans, 1,209 Hindus, and 54 of other religions, 
niaiidy Sikh.s. Tho village possesses a post-oftico and a bazar in 
whlcli markets are hold twice a w'eek. Tho total area is l,52o 
acres, of which some 1 ,060 acres are cultivated; the revenue is 
R-s. 1,508, and the present proprietors are Brahmans. 

AMORHA Pargana j Tahsil IIaraiya. 

Amorha, the most w'cstorn pargana of tho tahsil and district, 
is hounded on the east 1)y Basti West and Nagar West, on tho 
north and west by tho Gonda district, and on. the south-w'est 
and south by the river Ghagra, w^hich separates it from Fyzal)ad, 
It is made up of six tappas, named Bangaon, Puraina, Sikandar- 
pur, Ramgarh, Belwa and Du haul ia. The pargana had in 1905 
a total area of 176,110 acres or 275 square- miles, covering 
^considerably more than half the total area of tho tahsil. This 
®'^ount is, however, subject to considerablo variations from time 
lo time, owing to the action of the Ghagra, wduch is liable to 
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change its course during the yearly floods, and frequently swallows 
or throws up large plots of alluvial land. 

As a whole, the pargana is a rich and open plain, sloping 
gently tow^ards the south-east. In the same direction flows tho 
river Manwar through the centre of the tract, separating the 
Bangaon and Puraina ta]>pas from tho rest. This stream, which 
is also called tho Maiiarama, receives several small affluents, of 
which the most important are the Chamnai, which for a few miles 
flows along the Gonda border, and tho Ramrekha, which passes 
through the village of Amorha and joins tho main stream on the 
boundaries of Nagar West. The Kamrekba is also known as the 
Tapiha above Amorha itself, and as the Nista below that village. 
Besides the streams, the country is dotted with numerous lakes 
and jhils^ the chief of which arc at Sikandarpiir, Pachaus, 
Bhaganai, and Chinthi-Bhat, near tho last of which is the village 
of Bhakrahi, giving its name to a small tributary of the Kam- 
rokha. Most of tho jhilsj whether largo or small, produce tho 
wdld rice know’ii as tinnij and the larger lakes are full of livsh. 
There is no forest in the pargana, although mahiocc and sal trees 
are fairly numerous, while patches of scrub jungle are to be found 
in a few villages in tho north. 

The Manwar divides tho pargana into two fairly distinct 
tracts. Between that river and the Ghagra lies a stretch of allu- 
vial country in which the soil is generally a greyish loam, fertile, 
easily worked, and suitable for almost every kind of crop. Water 
is near tho surface, so that w^lls can bo made without difficulty, 
and there are ample sources of irrigation. This tract is, 
ho\vover, liable to suffer in places from too much 'water, and in 
others from too much sand ; both causes being due to tho Ghagra, 
which sometimes inundates tho southern villages and not unfre- 
quently leaves behind it a deposit of unfertile sand. The latter also 
occurs ill small ridges from place to place, those representing the 
banks of the river at some former period. This southern traot 
terminates in abhur ridge marking tho edge of the upland; a 
poor and sandy tract which suffers from w’^ant of irrigation and 
tho sterility of the soil. It is of no groat breadth, and beyond 
it stretches a level plain in which the soil is generally a fertile 
loam, more consistent than in the south, but not so stiff 
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unworkable. There are ample sources of irrigation, and tlio 
crops raised are of a high quality. Taking the pargana as a whole 
about 77 per cent, of the area consists of loam soil, 14 per cent, 
of clay, and seven per cent, of sand. According to the conven- 
tional classification of the settlement about 22 per cent, is goind, 
45 per cent. miyancCj and 27 per cent, 'pedo. 

As appears from the survey statistics of the last settlement 
the cultivated area was then 118,620 acres, while of the remain- 
der 31,591 acres were classed as culturablo, and 21,797 acres as 
barren waste. In 1905 the area under cultivation was 118,005 
acres, or 67 per cent, of the whole, the slight decline being more 
(ban couiiterbalaiicod l>y the increase in the area bearing a 
r{ou()]o crop, which had risen from 38,270 to 51,266 acres. Of 
(bo remaining area 39,502 acres wore returned as culturablo, 
iiujluding 5,267 acres under groves, and 18,603 acres as barren, 
tlioiigli of this all ])ut 3,109 acres w’^oro covered with water 
or occupied by village sites, roads and the like. About 60 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is wdthin reach of irrigation in ordi- 
nary years, though considerably less than this as a rule actually 
roceivos water. 8omo tw'o-thirds of the irrigation is doriven;! 
from tlio wells, and the remainder from the numorous tanks or 
the small streams, which aro frequently dammed for the pur])oso. 
Iho kharif harvest slightly exceeds the rabi in ])oiiit of area and 
the pargana is superior to the rest of the tahsil as regards the 
quality of the crops grown. As usual, rice is the principal 
kharif staple, and is generally of the early variety, though the late 
rice or jarhan is more valuable ; the amount of the latter pro- 
duced varies according to the season, but it goiiorally occupies 
a-boiit half the area of the early rice, wdiich is the staple food of 
the people. Next comes maize, chiefly in the alluvial belt 
along the Ghagra, the crop being more extensively grown 
in this pargana than in any other part of the district. 
A. large area is under arhar, and sugarcane is on the increase. 
Of the various spring staples wheat is by far the most important, 
^diile next come peas, and the valuable poppy crop is a 
good third. 

The progress and development of the pargana are well 
illustrated by the ’steady rise in the revenue demand, as set forth 
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ill the tabular statemoiit given in the appendix.* At the last 
settlement an enhancement of no less than 37 per cent, was made, 
though the final demand was little more than 44 per cent, of the 
assets, and has never proved heavy. Since the settlement there 
has been a general rise in rents, and the assessment is now 
distinctly light. The rates accepted in assessment ranged from 
Rs. 2-9-0 per acre for the worst paZo to Rs. 6-2-8 for the best 
goindy but there was a special rate of Re. 1-9-0 for the dry Lkw 
lands, in which cultivation is necessarily somewhat precarious, 
The average iiicidonce of the rev^enue at the time of settlement 
was Re. 1-15-0 per aero of cultivation, and though this is some- 
what higher than the district average, the rate is low in considera- 
tion of the capacities of the tract. The revenue demand is liable 
to slight variations, as the alluvial Mahals along the Ghagra come 
up for revision every five years. 

The population as ascertained at the last census numbered 
184,196 persons, showing a decrease of nearly 13,000 since the 
previous enumeration in 1891. The density is still very high, 
averaging 670 to the square mile. There are no less than 1,3*29 
inhabited sites, and few of these are of any size; 11 villages con- 
tain over a thousand inhabitants, but the largest, Sikandarpur, 
had a population of but 1,799. The people arc almost entirely 
occupied in agriculture, 111,338 being returned as agriculturists 
and 13,753 as labourers; and as the total extent of the land com- 
prised in holding amounts to only 123,260 acres, the individual 
areas are extremely small. Classified according to religions, 
there were 170,449 Hindus, 13,692 Musalmans, and 56 others, the 
last being confined to Amorha itself. Among the cultivating 
classes Brahmans and Rajputs preponderate, but many of these 
are also proprietors, the chief castes among the tenants proper 
being Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, and Koeris, of whom the last 
are the most skilful. At the settlement 27 per cent, of the ajrcd 
included in holdings was in the possession of tenants with 
occupancy rights, but since that time the percentage hfts fallen tp 
20. Proprietary cultivation, on the other hand, has increased 
from ton to eighteen thousand acres; this result being due to 
minute subdivision of property, w^hioh forces each petty 
* Appendix, Table IX, 
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to make the most of his lands by cultivating them himself and 
by preventing as far as possible tho acquisition by his tenants of 
occupancy rights. 

The i^argana at the present time contains 899 villages, of 
which no fewer than 773 are held in imperfect paUidari tenure. 
Of the remainder, 33 are hold in single, and 73 in joint, zamin-^ 
(/ar/ ;fivoin perfect patt idari; seven are hhaiyachara ; and eight 
arc revenue-free. No less than 263 villages are held in under- 
proprietary right by hirtias, this tenure being more coininon than 
in any other pargana of the district. These hirts were in most 
cases conferred on Brahmans, who were persuaded by grants of 
lands to settle themselves on tho l)orders of tho Kayasth domains. 
For a long period the Kayasth Rajas of Amorha held most of tho 
pargana, but they were gradually ousted by the Surajl^ansis, who 
in time gained possession of tlie eastern half, and by the death of 
the last Kayasth Raja in 1855 had attained a generally predomi- 
nant position. Most of the Surajbansis’ estates were, however, 
forfeited on account of rebellion and their lands bestowed on 
others. At the present time Brahmans and Rajputs hold most 
of the land, and only a small proportion remains to tho Kayasths, 
their largest estate being that of Ridhaura, which comprises 9,110 
acres. Most of tho area is held by coparcenary communities 
owning one or two villages, and there arc few properties of any 
extent. After Ridhaura the most important are those of the 
Rajputs of Jitipar and Bhankarpur, and of tho Brahmans of 
Kalyanpur, Jagdispur, Gaura Pande and Belbharia. 

The pargana is traversed from east to west by the provincial 
road connecting Fyzabad to Gorakhpur, and on this highway 
stand Haraiya, the capital of the tahsil, and Chhaoni, a police- 
station and former cantonment. Unmetalled l)ranchos lead from 
this road north-eastwards from Bikramjot to Sonhan, and from 
Chhaoni to Dubaulia, Kalwari, Dhanghata and the Gorakhpur 
district. There is no railway in the pargana, but the Gaur and 
Babhnan stations lie close to the northern border. Another trade 
route is supplied by the Ghagra, while for half the year the 
Manwar also is navigable by small vessels. On or near the Ghagra 
stand the markets of Belwa and Dubaulia, and the weekly bazars 
at these places, as also at Amorha and Haraiya, provide a sale for 
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those agricultural staples which are the one great product of the 
tract. 


BAKHIR A, Maguar East, Tahsil KiiAtiix.ABAD. 

The chief village of the tappa of the same name stands in 
26® 55' N. and 83° 6' K., on the road from Mehndawal to 
Khalilabad, ten miles north of the tahsil headquarters and 20 
miles from Basti. Other roads lead south-east to Gorakhpur^ 
and north-east to Bansi and Rudhauli. Bakhira is best known 
on account of the groat lake which extends for some miles to tho 
east, and is also called the Badhaiichh Tal and the Moti dhil. 
The latter appellation is said to have been bestowed upon it by 
ISTawab Saadat AH Khan, who frequently resorted hero for hunt- 
ing, The lake has already been described in Chapter I. 

Bakhira itself is a quite small village, l)iit the name is com- 
monly applied to tho bazar of Baghnagar, a practically adjoiiung 
site, and the two are aHvays treated as one place. It was formerly 
the capital of a large domain granted by Raja Barabjit Singh 
of Bansi to an illegitimate son, and in the course of time tho 
Babus of Bakhira acquired an independent position. In Bucha- 
nan's time their fort was strongly defended by a mud rampart, 
with a ditch and bamboo hedge. In tho mutiny, however, 
Babu Ram Partab Singh made himself conspicuous by his 
rebellion, attacking and destroying the Bakhira police-station; 
andforthisandother offences he was hanged and his lands forfeited 
to Government. Bakhira was bestowed on loyalists, now repre- 
sented by Lala Parsotara Das and others. Tho village lands are 
of no great extent and 'less than 50 acres arc cultivated, owing to 
the large area under water ; the chief crop being horo or summer 
rice, which is grown on the edges of the lake. As was the case 
with other confiscated markets, the right to collect the bazar dues 
was retained by Government, and is now leased for Rs. 170 a 
year to a descendant of the former Babus, who has returned 
to the service of the Raja of Bansi, The bazar is of cqnsiderahfe 
local importance, and markets are held here twice a week 5 
the place has some reputation for tho manufacture of 
vessels and coarse cloth. There is a large upper primary* scfwl 
in the village and a branch post-office. The populationi^ ^,^ 
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Jasb census numbered 2,858 persons, of whom 482 were Musal- 
iijaus. The provisions of the Sanitation Act have been enforced 
for some years, but only so far as the water-supply is con- 
cerned. 


BANKATA, Pargana Maghak East, Tahsil Khalilabad. 

A village of tappa Majaura in the extreme north of tho 
tahsil, lying on the road from Bansi to Mehndawal, in 27 4' 'N, 
and 83° 1' E., at a distance of 32 miles north-east from Basti. 
On the north and west of the village flows tho Barar, a branch of 
the Ami, in a well-defined channel with a fringe of jungle on either 
side. The road is carried over the river by a fine biidge. 
Ihinkaia is only important as tho headquarters of a police circle, 
and it is proliablo that it will soon lapse into complete insignificance 
^vlth tho abolition of tho station. Tho site was originally chosen 
on ai:oount of tho ninnorous dacoities that had occurred in tho 
neighbourhood, and th(3 measure was attended with complete 
Kiii!ceSuS. In addition to tho thaoia^ there is a post-oflico and a 
<’attlc-poiind. The population at tho last census was 311, includ- 
ing 28 Musalrnans, and consists mainly of Braiimans, Ahirs and 
Kooris. Tho village has an area of 114 acres, paying a revenue 
of Ivs. 164 and is hold by Brahmans. 


BANSI, Pargana Bansi East, Tahsil Bansi. 

This small town, which gives its name to the pargana and 
tahsil, lies on the right bank of tho Bapti in 27° 40' N. and 82° 
56' E., at a distance of 32 miles from Basti, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road. The river is crossed by a bridge 
of boats, replaced during the rains by a ferry, and on the opposite 
bank lies Navkatha, a largo suburb containing the residence of 
the Raja. From the bridge-head roads diverge to Biskohar, 
Chilia and Uska ; while from Bansi itself branch roads run to 
Mehndawal and Domariaganj. The town stands high and is 
surrounded by depressions, that on the east containing water for 
the greater part of the year and receiving most of tho drainage, 
during the rains the country round is flooded, but at other times 
there is a narrow stretch of cultivation between the river and the 
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Bans! is said to ha vo been founded by Raja Bansdeo, but* 
the tradition is somewhat doubtful. The Sarnets appear to have 
made it their headquarters about 1570, when the establishment 
of a Musalman garrison at Maghar compelled thorn to move 
northwards. Their old castle stands on a high site in the south- 
east corrior of the town, but is now in ruins, having been desorted, 
it is alleged, on account of the ghost of a Brahman about 1750. 
Tho Rajas also built the temple of Tegdhar, a noted plac 3 of 
Worship, in 1768. The town was at one time an important com- 
mercial centre, being one of tho chief grain depOts in tho north 
of the district. Tho merchandise was carried down tho Rapti 
in boats, but the change in tho course of the stream, which took 
place in 1855, rendered navigation difficult, and causod a di cliiio 
in the traffic ; and this has been accentuated by tho development 2 
of the railway system, the new markets of Uska, Naiigarh, and 
Shohratganj now al)Sorl)ing most of tho trado. A fair local 
business is still, however, carried on, and markets are held twice 
a week, one bazar being to tho east of tho town, and the other, 
known as Sitalganj, lying on a raised plot of ground to tho 
south, at the junction of four roads. 

The main site has a narrow and somewhat tortuous street 
running from south to north, and rising steeply towards the river; 
and on either hand smaller roadways diverge. To the north- 
west is the tahsil, a small fort-like structure, to which a garden 
is attached. The other public buildings include tho police- 
station, post-office, dispensary, an inspection bungalow, tho 
middle school, the murisif^s court and a cattle-pound. There 
is also an anglo-vornacular school maintairiod by tho Raja, and 
a small aided girls^ school. Bansi is tho headquarters of an 
opium officer, who has a bungalow here and sheds for weighmeni 

Tho population of the town in 1872 was 3,391, but has since 
increased, and at the last census numbered 4,591 souls, of whom 
1,840 were Musalmans, tho majority of tho Hindus being of the 
Bania caste. Bansi was for some years administered under 
Act V of 1861, but tho house-tax was abolished long ago : the pro- 
visions of the Sanitation Act are in force. Tho Raja is the chief 
landholder, but tho cultivated area included in the revenue ■ 

is but 60 acres, the rental being Rs. 283 and the revenue JUl* 139^ 
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BANSI EAST Parga'tict, Tahsil Baxsi. 

This is the largest pargana of the district, and comprises 
the entire tahsil with the exception of the two north-eastern 
tappas of pargana Binajakpur. It extends from the Nopal 
frontier on the north to the boundaries of Magliar East and 
Maghar West on the south; to the west lies the Domariaganj 
tahsil, and to the east the (loi-akhpur district and Binajakpur. 
The total area in 1905 was o(>l,120 acres or 5(M square mileB. 


The whole tract is a network of rivers and stro ims, the chief 
of wliich are the Rapti, and its two trilmtarics, the Banganga 
and lAunliia, The Tvapti flows from west to cast through the 
^ southern portion of the tahsil, and a short distance cast of Bansi 
. follows a now channel, as already mentionod in Chapter T. The 
old cours(3 is still traceable and contains water during the rains. 
I ho country south of the Rapti is drained by several small 
streams, which doubtless in former days represented old channels 
of iho river, the chief being the Ami in the extreme south-west, 
and its tributaries the Budha and Barar. To the north, the 
Banganga is joined by tho Burhi Rapti at Kakrahi-ghat, the 
, latter for some distance separating this pargana from Bansi 
M"est. The other chief tributary, the Kunhra, carries the com- 
bined waters of the Jamuwar, Budniar, Siswa, Tilar, Tiuawa, 
Bag.ni, Glmnghi, and several other streams Avdiich have their 
origin in tho low country to the north. There are numerous 
lakes and jhUs in all parts of the tract, the chief Ijeing the 
great Chaur Tal in the tappa of the same name, the Pathra Tal 
on the Domariaganj border in tappa Asnar, and the Khajwa 
Bal in tappa Masna to tho south-west. Tho pargana contains 
^ tappas. Those lying between the old course of the Rajiti and 
tie southern boundary are known as Masna, Asnar, Kodaran, 
^osarha, Cfulaur, Chhatisi, Bisongaon, Bhir, Patharhat, and 
citna Hasanpur. To the north of the old Rapti and west of the 
Jamuwar are Pachahr, Kondri, Chaur, Hata, Nagwa, Naksauli, 
arauli, Nandapar, Dabra, Sirwant, Aikhin, Barhon, and 
^anjaraha. East of the tlamuwar are Ghaus, Bargadua, Sohas, 
Ghanvaspar, Suhela, and Untapar. 

Die pargana differs considerably in its physical charji.o- 
^nsticB, Along the Rapti there is a strip of bhat or silt, 

12 
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characterised by great fertility and the power of retaining 
moisture; it can grow any kind of crop, even sugarcane and 
poppy, without irrigation, and is especially suited for the culti- 
vation of wheat. To the south of tins bhat zone, Mdiich 
bounded by the high bank of the old Rapti, the country resembles 
the uparhar of the district generally, and tiio prevailing soil is 
stiff loam varied by clay in the depressions. To the north of 
the Ilapti lies a trough of Jcachhar or low land, through which 
run the Burhi Kapti and Banganga. Here the soil is mainly 
bhatf but of an inferior character and subject to annual iimnda- 
tions. The laigo tappas of l)ahra and Ilata lie almost wholly 
in this belt, and nearly every village in them is lial)le to flood ino-. 
Beyond the kachhetr the ground is generally high, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rivers; the soil is generally 
fertile, the chief exceptions being the occasional ridges of light 
land and the narrow strips along the Jarainvar and Tilar, where 
the soil is saturated and reh makes its appearance. Through- 
out the northern tract clay predominates, and the principal 
staple is jarhan rice; though no part of the pargana is so 
distinctly tarai in character as the northorn tappas of Domaria- 
ganj. 

The cultivated area has increased very rapidly of late years 
and in 1905 amounted to 271,053 acres or 75 per cent, of the 
whole, while of this no less than 107,782 acres boro a double 
crop. Of the remainder 54,495 acres are classed as vculturahle, * 
including 9,035 acres of grove land; and 35,572 aci*os as barrou, 
though of this all save 1,812 acres is either under water or 
occupied by roads, buildings and the like. Much of the so-callccl 
culturable area consists of broken and almost worthless grouud 
near the rivers, and there is now little room for any extension 
of cultivation. In ordinary years about one-third of tlw . 
land is irrigated, but the proportion varies with the season. ; 
Wells are scarce, especially in the north, and the main sources 
of supply aro streams, water-courses, jhils, tanks, and the 
canals on the European estates. The mainstay of the parg»‘®®' 
is rice, chiefly of the transplanted variety, and this account 
for about 85 per cent, of the kharif area. Other 
crops sown in the rains are arhar and siigarcane. TW 
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r,^ahi staples, are wheat, gttjai, barley/ oilseeds, and peas, while 
poppy is grown to some extent. 

Among the cultivating classes Brahmans take th (3 lead, and 
are closely followed by Musalraans ; then come Ahirs, Kurmis, 
Chamars, R,ajputs, and Kooris. Many of the Brahman holdings 
are proprietary, and the hhndkmht area has nearly doulded itself 
since the settlement, mainly at the expense of occupancy tenants. 
1^10 rent-rates accepted by the settlement officer ranged from 
lbs. 2-lT-O for the worst palo to Rs. G-1-0 for the best goind; and 
since that time they have risen to a mavkpd extent. Tlie revenue 
demand at the successive settlements will bo found in the appen- 
dix.* In early days much of the land was under forest, and it 
was not till after 1840 that any extensive reclamation took placo, 
residting from the system of jungle grants which were gradually 
as>s''sscd to full revenue. At the last settlement an enhancement 
of lo per cent, was obtained, but even so the incidence Avas but 
lIs, 1-10-0 per acre of cultivation. 

'Fhe population of the pargana has risen very rapidly during 
tho past 50 years, and between 1891 and 1901 an increase of nearly 
55,000 was observed. At tho last census tho total was 387,030, 
of wliom 331, Avero Hindus, 55,591 Musalmans, and 12 of other 
religions. There are 1,391 villages and 1,579 inhabited sites, 
with an average density of 689 to the square mile. Besides the 
largo jungle grants, which contain a number of small hamlets, 
there are few places of any size, tho only exceptions being Bansi, 
Narkatha and Uska, each of which has been separately described. 
The pargana contains several markets of importance, for though 
It has no manufactui of its own and tho crops are tho only 
commercial product, a large volume of trade passes through it 
from Nepal and the country to the south. To this cause may be 
ascribed the rise of Uska, Shohratganj and Naugarh, and to a 
less extent that of Bansi itself. 

Means of communication have been, greatly improved since 
the introduction of the raihvay from Gorakhpur to Uska and its 
recent extension to Tulsipur in Gouda, the stations being at Uska, 
Naugarh, Chilia, and Shohratganj. Bansi is connected with 
&sti by a metalled road. The same road extends by way of 
* Appendix, Tables iXcind X. 
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Uska to the Nepal frontier, but the portion between Baiisi and 
Uska is low and unmetalled, most of it being submerged during 
the rains. From Uska to Bird pur, which is eight miles from the 
frontier, the road is again raised and metalled. At Birdpur it 
is crossed by a roa'l which traverses the north of the pargana, 
passing through Chilia and continuing east to Kakrahwa bazar in 
Nopal. Several branches from this road lead to Bansi, but in most 
cases they are sorvic -able only in the dry w'eather. South of tho 
Rapti, roads lead from Bansi to Domariaganj and Mehndawal. 

Tho early history of tho pargana is identical with that of 
the Sariiet Rajas of Baiisi and their dependents, and reference 
may be ina'le to the account of the cliief landowners given in 
Chapt(?r in. Tho Raja is still the principal proprietor, and next 
come the European grantees of Birdpnr, Alidapur and else^\here. 
Brahmans hold l)y far the largest area, and after them como 
Rajputs, I\Iusalniaris, Bhuinhars, Kayasths and Banias. Several 
estates are of considerable size. Such are those of the Tiwari 
Brahmans of Ohhitia and Charthari, tho Misras of Bansi, the 
Kayasths of Pi pari, Babu Shohrat Singh of Chandapar, and tho 
Bhuinhars of Baur Bias. Of tho 1,391 villages of the pargana 09 
are revenue-free, and for the most part belong to tho nankar of 
the Bansi Raja; 178 are owned by single proprietors, 267 are held 
in joint mminclari tenure, 876 in imperfect, and one in perfect, 
fattidari. The under-proprietary tenure known as hwl occurs in 
81 villages. 

Tho ancient Buddhist remains at Piprahwa in the Birdpur 
estate have been mentioned already in Chapter V. There are 
several other sites which would doubtless repay exploration, as has 
been indicated by Major Vost.* Tho old temple of Palta Debi 
in Alidapur is probably of the same date: the lingam might well 
be one of the missing Asoka pillars, but tho attendant priests, 
who are Atits of Bakhira, not unnaturally refuse to allow an 
excavation of the site. 


BANSI WEST Pargana^ Taksil Domariaganj. 

This pargana occupies the northern portion of the tahsil, and 
comprises an irregularly-shaped tract of country bounded on th« 


• J. R. A. S., 1906, p, 658 et 9eq, 
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jK)rth by the Nepal frontier, on the east by the Banganga and 
pargaiia Bansi East, on the west by the Gonila distriet, and on 
the south by pargana Kasulpur, from which it is separated by the 
Paras i and Akrari rivers. The Gonda boundary is formed partly 
by the Arrah, and partly by the Burhi Bapti, which after its 
jimction wdth the former flows in a south-easterl}’^ direction 
through the pargana to join the Banganga in Bansi East. It is 
fed by a number of streams from the Tarai country of Nepal, 
and on its riglit bank receives the Sikri, wliich takes an almost 
parallel course through the centre of the pargana and joins the 
main stream in the south-east near Misraulia. In addition to 
iJicso rivers, the sui-face of the country is broken l>y a numl>er of 
snuiller streams and watercourses, as well as by several lakes and 
jJuls; the largest perhaps is the Pakri Tal to tlie north of Intwa, 
while othcivs are to bo found near Kop and Khankot. 

The total area of the pargana is 163,018 acres or 255 square 
miJes. It is divided into 11 tappas, of which Dhebarua and 
Khajalini lie to the north of tlio Burhi Ea})ti, while between that 
river and the Parasi are Kop, Biidhi, Ilir, Khankot, Kot, Dewaich- 
par and Ikirikpar, and south of the Parasi are Khuniaon and 
Kluiira. The difTerent tracts vary greatly in their character and 
appearance. The two northern tap]uis practically form a continua- 
tion of the Nepal Tarai. The southern portion especially lies low 
and is completely inundated in the rains, while in the dry weather 
it is a groat plain of thatching grass, in itself of considerable 
value, with a few patches of inferior cultivation on the somewhat 
higher ground along tho Burhi Bapti. The bulk of this tract i» 
a wide stretch of jarhan laud, separated from tho dahar or grassy 
plain by a line of comparatively high poor land running east 
and west. The only rabi cultivation of any importance is to ba 
found in the hhat soil along the Banganga. Tho streams with 
which this tract is intersected frequently change their channel, 
resulting in considerable injury to the land in their neighbourhood, 
as the fertile clay is apt to be covered by a deposit of sand. The 
whole country along the Nepal frontier is marked by a succession 
of undulations, tho hollows representing old river beds, and the 
sandy ridges between them the remains of the silt heaped up on 
thoir banks. 
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To the south of this Tarai tract the most prominent natural 
feature is the Burhi Rapti, whose narrow bod has out deep into 
the friable soil, and is bordered throughout its length by a uiazo 
of iicmkhans or old channels. The river deposits hkatf like the 
Kapti, but the silt is not nearly so fertile and sometimes contains 
a largo proportion of sand, though it geneially produces good rahl 
crops. The tappas of Budhi and Kop in the west consist chielly 
of a rich clay soil, admirably suited for the gro>vth of jarliaM, 
and very little rahl is grown except in the hachhur of tlie Burhi 
Rapti and the higher land to the south. In Khankot and 
Dowaichpar, which lie further east between the Burhi Rapti and 
the Sikri, jarhan is still the principal ci^^p, though the rahl is of 
more importanco j but the country is loss developed and patches of 
grass and scruh jungle arc frequent. Further east, iu Barikpar, 
the jungle area increases, but to the Routh of the Sikri there is a 
good deal of excellent rahl land. The rest of the pargana is of 
a fairly homogeucOTis character, patches of light soil alternating 
with rice fields, Taken as a whole, about 50 per cent, of the soil 
is clay, 46 per cent, loam, and the remainder sand or silt. ,Tho 
most valuable portion is the jarhan tract, but even this is not 
free from defects; the tappas of Budhi, Hir, and Kop are liable 
to inundation, while Kot and Khaira are too much intersected l)y 
nalas to admit of successful cultivation. 


At the time of the settlement the area under the plough waa 
106,072 acres, and by 1905 it had increased to 114,168 acres or 
71 per cent, of the whole, and of this 32,050 acres bore a double 
crop. The remaining area comprises 36,222 acres classed as 
culturable, including 2,486 acres under groves; and 12,628 acres 
as barren, two-thirds of this being under water, while of the rest 
all but 749 acres were occupied by buildings and roads. There is 
very little irrigation, as in ordinary years none is i‘equired; the 
rainfall is generally very heavy, and It is on this thaKtiba tract 


depends. The survey returns show about i 5 per cent, as 
but this does not inohdo jarhan lands, although in the north 
the pargana the small streams are frequently dammed c^d made 
to flow through channels into the rice fields. Nearly 85 
of the kharif area is taken up by rice, mainly of the : 
variety, and arhar is the only other important crop 
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rains. Of the rahi staples the principal are wheat, gnjai, peas, 
barley and oilseeds ; but the area, though tending to increase, is 
still comparatively small. 

The largest sharo of the cultivation is in the hands of 
Musalmans, chiefly of low caste, and next to them come Brah- 
mans, ^Yllose cultivation is to a great extent proprietary. The 
superior classes of husbandmen, such as Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, 
and Koeris, also hold a fair proportion. The kJmdlcasht area has, 
however, increased largely since the settlement, partly at the 
expense of th(j occupancy tenants. Cash routs generally prevail, 
and are oitlier darbandi or calculated at a fixed rate per hUjhaj or 
else halhimdl, at so much per plough. The latter form of teimro 
is peculiar to this part of Basti and has been described elsewhere, 
'j'lio g]‘aiii-reutoil area, though not largo, is more extensive than in 
any oilier part of the district; the share taken by the zamhidar 
var y ing from one-third to two-fifths. The cash rent-rates accepted 
l.iy trie setllernent olUcers ranged from Rs. 2-4-0 per acre for tho 
worst 'palo to Rs. G-11-0 for the host golnd. The" revenue 
dr in and at each settlement will be found in tho appendix.* At 
(irst it xvas very low, as most of tho tract was then covered with 
jungle and forests, of which the solo remnants are to bo found 
along the Sikri and Tarasi. The system of jungle grants did 
much towards the development of tlio pargana, and from 1840 
tlio revenue roso rapidly. At the last settlement an enhancement 
<jf 41 per cent, was taken, but oven so tho incidonco was only Re. 
1-8-0 per aero of cultivation, and represented little more than 40 
[u r cent, of the assets. The present lightness of the demand is 
clearly illustrated by tho ease with which it is realized. 

At the census of 1901 a small increase of 070 persons was 
observed over the preceding enumeration, the total being 112,247, 
of whom 82,056 were Hindus and 30,190 Musalinaus. Tho 
average density is 441 to tho square mile, and the number of 
villages 455. Tho great majority of tho latter are very small: 
Biskohar is the only town, and apart from this there is not a 
village with over a thousand inhabitants. Means of communi- 
cation are poor, and during tho rains traffic is greatly impeded 
the flooded state of the country. The principal road is from 
^ Appendix, Tables IX and X. 
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Domariaganj to Nepal by way of Iiitwa, where it is crossed by 
one connecting Biskohar with Bansi. Another road traverses 
the north of the pargana, running from Dhekahri to Chilia and 
Bird pur ; and two more ci-oss atMisraiilia in the south-east, leading 
from Intwa to Chilia and from Dhobarua to Bansi. Matters 
have been (jonsiderably im])roved, in tlio north at any rate, by the 
construction of the branch lino from Uska to TuLsipur. On this 
there are stations at Ihirsa aiul Barhni, and a l azar of some 
importance is springing up at the latter place. 

In early days the pargana appears to have been held by the 
Bolankhi Bajas of Kathcla, wlicro traces of an old town aro still 
to be ’soon. It subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Bansi Rajas, but tlieir control does not seem to have been very 
complete, as they were (jonstantly harassed by their iioighbours 
to the north, and for this reason perhaps they made large grants 
of land to their dependents in order to seoiiro their boundaries 
from inroads. At the present time 85 villages are owned by 
single proprietors, 132 are held in joi id tenure, two 

in perfect, 2 )0 in imperfect, while the remaining six 

are i-ovenue-fiee. Lfiuler-proprietors hold 2G villages in lirt, 
dhe largest laie I owners are the Kurini Cdiaiulhris of Dhekahri, 
the Maharaja of Balrampur in (loud a, and the Babus of 
Chaukhara, who aro said to be descended from the old Kalhaus 
chieftains. Several villages aro held by the widow of Mathura 
Prasad, a Bania of (lorakhpur, and most of the remainder is in 
tho hands of Brahman and Rajput oommunitios. 


BAmi TahsiL 

This, the largest subdivision of tho district, compris^' the ^ 
two north-eastern parganas of Bansi East and Bmay«ic|>^r,Jf 
and includes an area of 392,126 acres or 613 square inile«. K 
is bounded on the north by tho Nepal frontier, on the east by the 
Gorakhpur district, on tho west by tahsil Domariaganj, and on 
south by tho tsvo parganas of Maghar, which form portibi^s 
i'asti and Khalilabad tahsils. ^ - /t' 

There are 31 tappas in tho tahsil, of wHieh duly two beloi^ 
to Binayakpur, the total area of that pargau^/^’being* but 31>006f: 
acres. Tho two parganas form ^|he' subject of serrate 
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giving a detailed account of their physical characteristics, revenue 
and agriculture. The tahsilis generally fertile, although in places 
yeh tends to make its appearance. The whole tract is cut up by 
numerous rivers and watercourses, the chief of which are the 
liapti, and its tributaries, the Jkirhi Ivapti, Banganga and 
Kuidn'a. ' The last is fed by a num])or of streams rising either in 
Kt'[»al or within the boundaries of the tahsil. Such are the 
Jamiiwar with its afUuciit, the Mahsai, and the Tilar, joined by 
the Siswa and Tinawa, which together combine to form the 
Kunhi’a. The latter again is met by the iragni, and after its 
jiincllon with the Ghunghi is known as the Dhamela. Along the 
rourso of those rivers there is a considerable area of low-lying 
ground which is inundated yearly, so that during the rains many 
parts of the tahsil are only accessible by boats. South of the 
Bapti the land is less swampy and the rainfall nob so heavy ; but 
liLio, too, the streams and drainage channels are numerous. 8 on:o 
of these represent old beds of the Kapti, flowing either into the 
present stream, or else, as is the ease with the l^arar and the Budha, 
])!is3ing southwards to join the Ami in pargana Maghar. A little 
more than half of the tahsil possesses a loam soil, and most of the 
remainder consists of chiy, in which excellent crops of jarhan or 
late rice are grown. The alluvial silt of the Rapti and Banganga, 
known locally as hhat, is remarkably fertile and requires no 
irrigation. Elsewhere the streams, watercourses, lakes, tanks and 
private canals form the main sources of irrigation, wells being 
con||3aratively scarce. In a dry year the rice crop, which is the 
niain|tay of the tahsil, could not bo saved ; but such occur- 
rences are rare and the rains are usually abundant. 

, Bansi forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered 
magistrate on the district staff, and in matters of civil jurisdic- 
tion is included in the circle of the Bansi inunsifi in the 
judgeship of Gorakhpur. There is a tahsildar with headquarters 
at Baixsi, who exercises revenue and magisterial powers of 
the socDiid and third classes respectively. For police purposes 
thetahsil is divided into five circles, the headquarters of which 
aro locateid aj; Balisi, Uska, CHilia, Lotan, and Bankata, the 
last being " in pargana Magbar East. Eftective supervision is 
Bomewhat xJifl&eijlt to attain in tjj^is part of the district, owing to 
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tlie obstacles to communication, especially during the wet 
weather. 

The population of the tahsil has increased very rapidly of 
late years. In 1872 it numbered 287,681 persons, or 472 to the 
scpiaro mile ; by 1881 the total had risen to 338,839, and at the 
following census it was 362,734. The rate of progression has 
since been well maintained, for at the last enumeration of 11)01 
the number of inhabitants was 402,277, of whom 198,863 wore 
females. The average density, though lower than that in the south 
of the district, was 656 to the square mile. Classified according’ 
to religions, there were 332,701 Hindus, 69,552 Musalmans, 15 
Christians, five Jains, and four Ary as. As usual, Chamars aio 
the best represented caste, numbering 52,925 persons ; wliile 
after them come Brahmans, 39,604 ; Ahirs, 38,663 ; Kurmis, 18,29(5 ; 
Lodhs, 18,249; Kaliars, 11,695; Basis, 11,325; and Kewats, 
11,010. Besides these, Banias, Telis, Dhobis, Kiimhars, Muraos, 
Barhais, Chains, Lohars, Barais, Rajputs, and Kalwars were found 
in numl)ers exceeding live thousand. The Raj[)ut8 belong to 
many different clans, the chief being the Sarnots of Bansi, followed 
by Bais, Bisens and Gautama. Among the Musalmans Sholklis 
predominate with a total of 13,389, and then come Julahas, 10,659 ; 
next ill order are Pathans, Rajputs, many of whom are drawn 
from the Bais and Chauhaii clans, Faqirs, Belmas, Ha j jams and 
Churihars. 

According to the census returns, 61 per cent, of the people 
were directly dejiondent on agriculture, but the actual proportion 
is no doubt considerably higher. Some 12 per cent, w’^ere engaged 
in general labour, while of the other industries those connected 
with cotton provided the greatest number with a means of subsist- 
ence. There is a considerable amount of trade, but no manufac- 
tures of any importance. The people are scattered over 1,714 
inhabited sites, most of which arc naturally very small ; the only 
towns are Uska, Bansi, and Narkatha, the first being composed 
of four separate bazars, while the two last are practically oue, 
being divided only by the river Rapti. In addition to these, 
Naugarh and Shohratganj deserve mention as being growing 
centres of the traffic with Nepal, some account of whioh 
already been given in Chapter II* 
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Means of communication have been vastly improved by the 
extension of the railway from Gorakhpur and Uska to Tulsipur 
in the Gonda district, and with this aid the people find no diSi- 
culty in disposing of their surplus produce. The chief road is 
that from Baati to Baiisi, Uska and the Nepal frontier. This is 
metalled as far as Bansi, and also between Uska and Birdpur, but 
the portion between Bansi and Uska runs througli low-lying 
country and is submerged during the rains. Several roads 
ra<liato from Bansi, leading to Mehndawal, Domariaganj, Bis- 
Ivohar, and Dhebarua, but those are only servicealjle in the dry 
season, and with the exception of that to Domariaganj are iniin- 
ihitod ill the rains. From Uska a fair road leads to Sohas, Lotaii, 
and Nopal; while a wcll-frequentcd road passes through the north 
oi' tlio tahsil from Kakrahwa in Nepal through Neora and Birdpur, 
and is kept in good order by the European proprietors. Thoro 
are inspoetiou-liouses at Bansi, Uska and Sfcohratganj. Lists of 
iho schools, ferries, post-offices, markets and fairs of the tahsil 
will lie found in the appendi^c. 

BAB AKONI, Pargana Mahuli West, Tahsil Basti. 

A hamlet of the village of Sohni in tappa Sheobakhri, situ- 
ated in latitude 26° 35' N. and longitude 82° 53' E., on the 
urnnetalled road which runs parallel to the Ghagra and connects 
the Gonda and Gorakhpur districts. It lies in the extreme south- 
east corner of the tahsil, at a distance of 24 miles from Basti. 
Ttie place is only of importance as the headquarters of a police- 
circle, which includes part of the tract between the Ghagra and 
Kiiwaua rivers in this tahsil and Khalilabad. The circle is now, 
however, to be amalgamated with that of Budhabandh, There is 
also a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a small bazar, the village 
being a recognised halting-place for travellers on this road. 
The name Barakoni is said to be derived from the twelve-cornered 
plinth of a well which used to adorn the encamping-ground, but 
^8 no longer to be seen. The village is bounded on the north by 
the Kuwana, and a short distance to the west is the cross-channel 
uniting the waters of the Kuwana and Ghagra during the rains, 
At the last census the population numbered 873 souls, including 
385 Mus^mc^is, and a community of Panwar Baj^Juta, Tho 
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area is 195 a jrcs, assessed at Es. 377, the cultivated laud covering 
195 acres and chiefly tilled by low-caste Muhammadans., TKq 
proprietor is Eai Kanhaiya Bakhsh Pal Bahadur of Bhaiipur. 

BASTr, Pargana Basti East, Tahsil Basti. 

The capital of the district is a straggling town in tapp<<^ 
Havoli, situated in 26® 47' N. and 82® 44' E., at a distance of 
41 miles from Gorakhpur. The population in 1872 numberocl 
5,087 souls, and this rose to 5,536 in 1881. At the following 
census the total was 13,630, but this sudden rise was due chielly 
to the inclusion of several different sites within the area of tho 
town. At tho last enum; ‘ration the number of inhalritants was 
14,761, of whom 6,411 were females. Classified by religions, thoro 
were 10,834 Hindus, 3,859 Musalmans, and 68 others, Cludstiaus, 
Ary as, and Sikhs. 

Basti is thus the largest town in tho district, but the descrip- 
tion is somewhat misleading, as it consists of three distinct 
portions. Between the provincial road and tho railway is tho 
mud-built town known as old Basti, standing on a site but 
little raised above tho low rice-lauds which surround it on every 
side. This has grown up within and around tho old ( utrenchod 
village whoso citadel was the still existing castle of tho Raja of 
Basti. The fortifications enclose a square area, the side of which 
is about half a mile in length, defended by a wide ditch, with the 
earth piled up on tho inner side to form a rampart. This bank 
now appears as a weather-beaten inuund of varying height; 
while tho ditch is an irregular series of stagnant ponds, which 
do not conduce to tho healthiness of the place. Through tho east 
of this site runs tho metalled road conuecting Basti with Bansi, 
and this has become the high street of the town, being flanked on 
cither side with shops and houses. Beyond this street lies a mass 
of mud hovels differing in no respect from an ordinary village. 
Even on tho main road itself the only spot which suggests the 
idea of brisk trade is the Chauk or crossing where four roads 
meet. This is used as a market-place on Satmxlays and Tuesdays. 
To the west is the Eaja’s residence, on a mound about four acres in 
extent: a substantial building with a picturesque frontage, a 
steep ascent leading to the main ga4;0. It was defended, in 
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when defence was necessary, by a moat and the usual bamboo 
[je(]ge. Apart from this, there is no building of note in old 
Basti. Two roads, leading from the north and south of tho 
town, respectively, give access to the railway station on tho north- 
east, and beyond the railway two branches take off from tho 
Biinsi road, leading to Mehndawal and Domarlaganj. 

The original village apparently owed its promotion to its 
soloction as tho seat of the first Kadhans Raja, an event which 
probably occurred in tho sixteenth century. On tho cession of 
tho distri(*t in 1801 it became the headquarters of a tahsil, but 
was described by Buchanan in l81o as ^^more sorry tlian any 
place of its size in tho district,’’ while the people were also said 
to be ‘^in the most al.)joct state of poverty.” For some time 
before the mutiny Basti had been the site of an opium storehouse 
and treasury, guarded by a detachment of native troops; but the 
place did not attain its present position till 1865, when it was 
chosen as the hoadciuarters of tho newly-established district. 
Since then it has steadily grown both in population and in 
general importance. 

The growth of Basti is, however, mainly due to its extension 
to thtj south-west and the inclusion of other sites within the limits 
of the town. To the south of old Basti on tho provin jial road is 
the opium godown, and a mile beyond this is the Naya, or Pakka, 
Bazar, a considerable site lying on either side of the road and 
containing tho I’osidcnces of tho picadors and native officials of 
the district. It is of comparatively modern origin, and lies on 
the lauds of five different villages. To the south of the road is 
thy now sunii and also the Mission high school, the chief educa- 
tional institution in the district, and the middle school. To the 
cast of the Pakka Bazar is the sadr dispensary located in the old 
tahsildar’s office. 

The civil station lies about half a mile to the west of the bazar, 
built round a line and spacious common at tho top of the slope 
which rises north-eastwards from tho Kuwana. This common is 
surrounded by a road, and across the northern end runs the 
provincial road, leading down to the bridge over the river. At the 
northern end are the district courts and officeB, the muusif’s court, 
the sessions house, the dak bungalow, the tahsil and police-station. 
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Round the 'tnaidan are the few European bungalows, as well 
as the church. The post-office is to the west, and to the south 
arc the police lines and the jail. The civil station is well laid 
out and consists of nmiU property, under the management of 
the collector. 

Basti has been administered as a single town under Act XX 
of 185G since 18S5. The income is derived from the usual house- 
tax, and alvso from nazul lands. There were 2,671 houses in 1900, 
of which 1,301 wore assessed, the average income from the houso- 
tax for the throe years prior to that dato l)oing Rs. 2,638, wliieh 
gave an incidonco of Rs. 2-0-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-10 
per head of population ; the .total income from all sources was 
Rs. 4,403, including the opening balance. The expenditure for 
the same period averaged Rs. 4,316, the chief items being polico, 
Rs. 1,612; consovvancy, Rs. 1,323; and local iraprovemonts, 
Rs. 613. The Raja of Basti is the chief landholder outside the 
civil station. Round the town there are some 620 acres of cultiva- 
tion, bringing in a rental of Rs. 7,075 and paying a rov'^eniu; of 
Rs. 2,420. There are no manufactures in Basti, and the place is 
at best little more than the market town of an agricultural tract, 

BASTI EAST Farejana, Tahsil Basti. 

This is the central pargana of the tahsil, and consists of an 
irregularly-shaped stretch of country bounded on the north-east 
and east respectively by the Garehia and Katnehia rivers, which 
separate it from the Maghar W cst and Maghar East parganas^ on 
the sQuth by Nagar East and Mahuli West, on the west by Basti 
West and Nagar West, the dividing lino being the Kuwana, and 
on the north by pargana Rasulpur and the Domariaganj tahsil. 
It is made up of the seven tappas known as Haveli, Deoraon, 
Karar, Pandia, Sikandarpur, Kothila and Umra. The total 
area is 108,326 acres or 169 square miles. 

Practically all the pargana forms part of the central upland 
plain with a general slope to the east or south-east. Along: the 
Kuwana in the west the ground is somewhat broken by ravin®®? 
and this gives place to a narrow strip ofTight soil. Further east 
comes a broad belt of rich loam suitable for every kind of crop, 
and gradually giving place to stiffer land which still produce 
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both harvests, but is moro suitable for rico than for rabi crops. 
Along the course of the Katnehia, which takes its rise in the 
huge Jasoia Tal in the north and flows south-east to join the 
Garchia on the eastern border, the soil becomes a hard clay in 
>vhich transplanted rico is the chief staple. Beyond that river, in. 
tappa IJmra, is found the stiflbst land of all, known locally as hhag- 
kar. This is an almost black soil, very hard and dry, opening into 
fissures in the hot weather ; it produces good rico and sugarcane, 

I Jilt will scarcely grow rahl at all. According to the survey 
leiuriis, 74 per cent, of the pargana ivS loam and 10 per cent, 
clay ; Avliile tho conventional classification of the settlement gives 
.10 per cent, (joindy 40 per cont. miyawiy 30 per cent. XKilo, 
nnl tiie remaining five per cent, either dry hhur or Jcachhar. 
Besides tho rivers alreafly mentioned, there are no streams of 
iinj)ortanco, but two small tributaries join tho Kuwana, one flow- 
ing through Sikandarpur, and the other forming the boundary 
l)cl ween that ta])pa and Pandia and afterwards joining the main 
stream to the north of Basti civil station. There are many lakes 
nud j/z /ls, some of considerable size. The most prominent are 
\h) Ja.soia Tal and that at Dudras in Umra ; at Saraini in 
Kolhila; at Basna and Majhawa Jagat in Pandia; the Khara and 
Ihiraina O^als in Karar ; and those at Nariaon, Urwara and Bhol- 
kha in Ilaveli. 

The cultivated area at tho last settlement was 75,713 acres, 
and in 1905 this had risen to 80,055 acres or 74 per cent, of the 
whole, while 29,387 acres bore a double crop. Of the remainder, 
17,20-1 acres, including 3,218 acres under groves, were returned as 
cullurable and 11,067 acres as barren, but more than half of 
this was under water and tho bulk of the remainder occupied by 
roads and buildings, the actually unculturable area being but 542 
acres. Moans of irrigation are abundant, and in ordinary years 
about 55 per cent, of the cultivation is artificially watered. Tanks 
and jhils form the principal source of supply, but there is a largo 
liiimbor of wells, which can be easily and cheaply made in almost 
every part, and the small streams are extensively utilized. The 
hkarif harvest exceeds the rahi in point of area, and by far the 
laost important crop is rice, of which the early variety predomi- 
nates. This is followed by wheat, though occupying but one-third 
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of the area cultivated for ric'6^, while other staples include peaa, 
arhaTf siigarcano, and poppy. 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans and Kurmis ; next 
to them come Chamars, Miisalmans, Ahirs, and Kaj})uts. Tho 
holdings of tho Brahmans are largely proprietary, but tho Kurmis 
are skilled cultivators and make good tenants, while tho Ahirs 
and the low-casto Muhammadans are little inferior. The hohb 
ings are very small, and average no more than 1*5 acres. Routs 
were fairly high at the time of the settlement, and have sinco 
risen to a considorablo extent ; they then ranged from lls. 4-4-0 
to Rs. 7-2-0 per acre for goind ; from Rs. o-H-O to Rs. 5-11-0 
for miyana, and from Rs. 2-2-0 to Rs. 4-4-0 for The 

revenue as fixed at successive settlements will ho found in tho 
appendix.* The demand has for a long time boon very light, 
and though an enhancement of over 60 per cent, was taken at tho 
last sottlemeut, it represented less than 44 per cent, of the assets 
and gavm an initial incidence of Rs. 2-0-11 per acre. Tho latter 
is higher than in most parganas, but far from excessive 
in consideration of the capabilities of tho tract ; and in view 
of tho recent rise in rents the demand is now extremely 
moderate. 

Tho population of the pargana at the last sottloment was 
132,602 persons, of whom 114,020 were Hindus, 17,900 Musal- 
mans and 82 of other religions, chiefly Aryas and C’hristians. 
The total has risen considerably of late years, for in 1881 it was 
109,174, and at tho following census l*]0,05d, tho present density 
being no loss than 790 to the square mile. The people are distri- 
buted over 721 inhaliitcd sites, and with tho exception of Basti 
itself there are few villages of any size. Only four possess more 
than a thousand inhabitants, and even these are made up of 
several hamlets. Apart from Basti, tho solo market of any 
importance is Deoraon, though there are many potty village bazars. 
Means of communication are good, as the pargana is traversed by 
the railway with a station at old Basti and has the benefit of 
tho numerous roads which converge on the district headquarters. 
Those include the provincial road from Fyzabad to Gorakhpnti 
the metalled road from Basti to Bansi, and those leading to 
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Domariaganj, Mohndawal and Mahuli. In tho iiorth-wost is tho 
bramdi road from Soiihau to Bikramjot. 

Tho pargana in former days was ouo of tho Kalhans princi- 
palities, and this clan still holds most of tho land. At their hea I 
is the Ilaja of Basti, ^vho owns a number of villages, though tho 
ostate is suifering from tho mismaiiagomont of his ])rcdoc ”'SSors and' 
is now under tho care of tho Court of Wards. The i>argana was 
originally Icnown as Maiisurnagar Basti, tho former name being 
derived from a village now in Basti AV^est, on the riglit In'uik of the 
Kuwaiia ; it is so called after IMansur Ali Khan, tho se cond Kawab 
Wazir of Oudli. At present tho pargana cjidains 587 villages. Of 
these (h.) are held ].)y ginglo proprietors and 07 in joint zamimlari 
bMiuro; two aro reveniio-froe, three arc Governmont property, and 
the remaining 410 are imporh.‘ct piiUidari, As many as 180 
villages aro held l>y iindor-propriotors on a hlrt tenure: tho hlrtias 
are mainly Jh’ahmans and Rajputs, ^v]lO derive their riglit s from 
former Rajas. Besides oho Raja of Basti, the chitT laridov/ucrs are 
tho heirs of the late Mr. Cooke ; Sri Nawaz Paiido of Naiharia, who 
owns his rise to tlio Raja of Basti and is rapidly extending his 
estcih's; and several families of Kalhans, who have obtained grants 
of laud at different times from the head of the clan. A consider- 
al)lo area also is held by Kayasths in different parts of ( ho pargana, 

BASTI TVMtST Pargana, Tahsil Hauaiya. 

This pargana occupies tho north-eastoru portion of tlie 
ilaraiya tahsil, and forms part of the old pargana of Basti, having 
Ixxni separated from Basti East at the constitution of the district', 
dlio old fiscal subdivision is generally mentioned as Maiisurnagar 
Basti, the former name being derived from a village on tho right 
of the Kuwana, and so called after Mansur Ali Khan, better 
known asSafdar Jang. It would have been more convouioiit hal 
the old iiamo been retained for the new pargana, so as to oljviate 
in some measure the awkward division into eastern and western 
Pni'ganas which occurs in four other cases in this district. 

The pargana is a tract of no great size, comprising tho four 
l^^ippas of Sheopur, Atroh, Ratanpur, and Hardi. It is bounded 
^11 the north and north-west by the Gonda district, on tho west 
^ Araorha, south by Nagar West, and on the east by the 
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Kuwana, which separates it from Basti East, The total area m 
71,758 acres or 112 square miles. 

lu its general aspect the pargana is of a very homogeneous 
character, farming part of the central uplaml plain. The surfaco 
is broken by the Kuwana ami its tributaries, of which the chief is 
the Eawai, a small stream which enters Basti West from Amorha 
in the extreme western corner, and thence Hows in a south- 
easterly direction, forming the southern boundary for some six 
miles; though it possesses a wcll-clelined bed, it is liable to come 
dowji in sudden floods and to injure the land in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Other tributaries include the Bisuhi, a river of 
G Olid a, which joins the Kuwana in the extreme north; the Giijri, 
a small stream with several branches draining tlic centre of lappa 
Sheopur;the Daijua, which traverses the south- e;xst of the same 
^ tappa and flows iii a iiorth-eastorly direction, crossing the railway 
between Gaur and Tiiiieh; and the Majhora, Avhicli rises iieiu 
Hardi and for a few miles forms the southern boundary.. There 
are also many tals and depressions, of which the chief are tlioso 
at Bhuiia and Aila. According to the survey statistics, 88 pi.-r 
cent, of the soil is loam, the remainder l)eing mostly clay ; whib 
the conventional classiilcation of the settlement shows 20 |)(ir 
cent, as goind, 47 per cent, miyana, and 33 p(‘r cent. 2 ^ do. As 
a rule, the tract is fertile, the land f etching high rents, ,xwid is 
capable of producing botli spring and autumn crops. 

At the last settlement the area under cultivation was 50,211 
acres, and this had risen to 50,505 acres or 70*4 per cent, in 1905, 
w'hilo 19,160 a^res boro a double crop, representing an increase 
©fy^early 3,000 acres since the survey. Of the remaining area 
15,501 acres were classified os culturable, including 1,895 acres 
of grove land, and 5,752 acres as barren, although of this all but 
1,053 acres was under water or occupied by buildings and roads. 
In ordinary years some 60 per cent, of the cultivated area can be 
irrigated. Wells form the chief source of supply, huiihQ jhils 
and smaller streams are of considerable va^ue, although tlie 
Kuwana is seldom utilized for this purpose. The two haryofits 
are approximately equal in extent. The rice, chiefly of the early 
variety, accounts for more than half the kharif area, and whea^ 
for over a third of that sown in the rabi. Other 



crops arc arhar, peas, ftad linseed, while the cultivation of poppy 
is extensive and valuable. 

The goueral excellence of the pargana may be gathered from 
the fact that at the last settlement only two circles were formed 
for assessment purposes, and that 20:J villages were included in 
the first circle paying the highest rates in. each class of soil, and 
only 3b in the second. The revenue demand at successive settle- 
ments will be found in the appendix. At the last assessment the 
enliaiicemcut aniounted to only per cent., the demand being 
litilo more than 45 per cent, of the assets and the average 
incidence Re. 1-12-0 per aero.* The accepted rent rates varied 
iToni Rs. 2-2-0 per acre f<jr the worst to Rs. 7-2-0 for the 

best goindy being on the whole distinctly above the general 
average of the district. 

At the census of 1001 the population numbered 75,307 per- 
sons, of AN'hom 67,077 were Hindus, 7,679 Musalmans, and .11 of 
other religions. As was the case throughout the Haraiya tahsil, 
tliero ^vas a small decrease in tho total sinccs the previous enumera- 
tion, when the numimr of inhabitants was 77,256. The people are 
aliiiost wholly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and are scattered 
over 504 inhabited sites with an average density of 073 to the 
eipiaro mile. Tho tenant holdings are naturally very small, anti 
the majority of tlio landowners also are mere peasant proprietor^ 
living by their own farming rather than by their rents. Among 
both })roprietors and cultivators Brahmans preponderate, ajicl 
iK'xt to them come Rajputs. The chief castes among the tenants 
pi’0|)or are Kurrais, Ahirs, Chamars, Musalmans, Koeiis, Kabars, 
o-iid Kayasths. At tho settlement 12,305 ticres were cultivatiatl 
hy owners and 37,918 by tenants ; but in 1905 owners^ cultiva- 
fmn had increased to 15,000 arcres, mostly at the expense of 
occupancy tenants, who now hold but 11,000 acres. This 
tondeiicy is common throughout tho district, and its causes have 

mentioned in the article on pargana Amorha and elsewhere. 

At the present time, out of 332 vilhiges, 239 arc held in 
imperfect pattidari tenure, and of the remainder 43 are single 
and 45 joint zammdari, foi^r are perfect pattidari, and one is 
1‘twenue-free. Eleven other villages are partly muafi and partly 
♦ Appendix, Tables IX and X. 
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assessed to revenue; and 134 are hold by hirtias as underproprie- 
tors. There are no largo oatalos in the pargana^ oxooptiug perhaps 
that of the late Mr. Cooke, ^Yho had five jungle grants assessed at 
Ks. 5,000. The only :::aniindars paying more than a thousand 
rupees are the liaj puts of Eargawan ami Ama, the Bralimaus of 
liainwapur, aii 1 the Musalmaii (Jhaii:lhris of Tvlajhawa. 

East! AYost eoutains no markets of inijun-tauce and no villages 
of any size. The jungle grants of Ajgaiba and Ehatia luive ovor 
two thousand inhal>itants, but in caoh case they are ma le up of 
numerous dotachotl luirakts. d'ho largest villages are Kurd a and 
Mahua DaVnir, The only trade is in grain, and a list of the. small 
markets will l>o found in the appendix. Means of eomnuiuicaiion 
are good, as the eontro of the pargana is traversed by the main liiiu 
of the Eeiigal and Korth-'W'ostorn Eallway, with stations at Gam* 
and Tillich. From the latter an unmetalled road runs to Captain* 
gauj and Dubaiilia, wldloa similar road from 8onhan crosses tho 
railway at Gaur and continues in a south-westerly direction to 
join tho main road to Fj'zal^ad at Bikramjot in Amorha. The 
most interesting |)laco in tho pargana is Eliuila, where is an aiiciuiit 
Buddhist site, at one time supposed to represent the fcity of 
Kapilavastu, though this theory has long been discarded. 


BASTI Tahsil. 

The subdivision Avhich takes its name from tho headquarters 
town occupies the central portion of the district; it is boundocl 
on the north by tho Domariaganj and Bansi tahsils, on the 
east by Khalilabad, on tlio west by Ilaraiya, and on the south 
by the river Glmgra, which separates it from Fyzabad. Tho 
tract is composed of four pargauas, Basti East, Nagar East, 
Mahuli West and Maghar West, each of which forms tho subject 
of a separate article. The total area, according to the latest 
official returns, is 345,989 acres or 541 square miles, and of this 
247,413, acres were cultivated in 1905. 

The tahsil is of somewhat irregular shape, having a length of 
about 30 miles from north to south, while in breadth it varies 
from eight to 20 miles. Tho country in the south consists of the 
alluvial belt along the Ghagra, at some time or other occup 
the changing bed of that river; while beyond this, and sej 
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hy tho strip of sandy laud which marks the crest of the old high 
bank, is tho central upland or iiptirhar tract of loam soil which 
extends to the iiorthorii border, changing into a heavy clay in 
pargana Magluir \7o3t. In addition to tho (ihagra, tho talisil is 
drriined by St;\'<'.ral stroa.ms. In tho north-west corner flows the 
Ami, ni 'andvring across AFaghar West in a shallo^v l)e<l ^vith a 
Fouth-castorly dirv'Ction. The (lartdiia marks with its tortuous 
channel the honndary l)et^veen Alaghar West and Basti East, and 
then joins tho Katnehia. Tho latter rises in the north of Basti 
]']ast, and pursues a south-easterly course to form tho boundary 
lx.'t voen this tahsil and Khalila1;ad for a considerable distance. 
Tho Kinrana, llowing l)otweeii liigh and firm l)anks, winds along 
ibe western l)ordor, aiid then separates Basti East from Xagar 
afterwards j)assing through Mahiili West towards tlio Ghagra. 
A'oar fjalganj it is joined by thoMauwar, which traverses tho centre 
of Nagar East, rocoiving the overflow from tho largo Chandi Tab 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of’ 
a fall-powered magistrate of tho district staff, and for tho |)ur- 
posos of civil administration belongs to the Basti niunsifi in tho 
judgoshii) of Gorakhpur. There is a tahsildar with his headquar- 
ters at BavSti, who exercises magisterial and rGV(mu0 powers of the 
thii’d and second class respectively. Under the present arrange- 
ment, tho tahsil iuclud(‘3 f<>iir whole police circles, with stations 
at Basti, Sonhan, Kalwari, Barakoni, as well as portions of the 
Budbal)andh, Mahuli, Dudhara and Budbaiili circles, tho head- 
quarters of the last lying within tho tahsil. The alterations in 
tliiiB scheme, which are shortly to take effect, have been mentioned' 
in Chapter IV. 

At the census of 1872 tho tahsil had a population of 313, 827 
persons. This roso to 335,551 in 1881, and to 377,935 at tlw 
folhnving census, the increase during the ton j^oars being the 
greatest in the district. At tho last enumeration of 1901 the 
nuTiiber of inhal)itants was 393,079, of whom 192,887 were 
fomales. The avorago density is very great, amounting to 732 
lo the square mile, while in the south it exceeds 900, Classified 
according to religions, there were 343,102 Hindus, 49,889 
Musabnans, 49 Christians, 23 Aryas, 14 Sikhs and two Jains, 
The prevailing Hindu castes are Chamars,, 68,978; Kurmi% 
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62,597 ; Brajhroans, 43,554; Ahirs, 85,221 ; Rajputs, 12,142, and 
Banias, 10,791. Besides these, Kahars, Bhars, Dhobis, Tclis 
Koeris, and Barhais occur in numbers exceeding five thousand. 
The Rajputs belong to several different clans, but the chief aro 
the Gautams, Surajbansis, Kalhans and Bais. Of the MusaJ- 
mans, the most numerous are Pathans, 11,235, while Behnas, 
Sheikhs, and Julahas make up the bulk of the remainder. Tjike 
the rest of the district, the tahsil is mainly agricultural, tho 
census returns showing 05 per cent, as directly dependent on 
cultivation, while the actual proportion is considerably larger. 

The population is spread over no less tliaii 2,152 inhabited 
sites; but excort Basti, the headquarters of tlio tahsil and districl. 
there is no town and scarcely any large village. Tho principal 
markets for country 'produce ai’e at Basti aTid Deoraon in par- 
gana Basti East, Bahadnrpnr, Kalwari, and Xagar in Nagai* 
East, and Lalganj and Gaighat in Mahuli AV'^est. But besides 
these, as will be seen from tho list given in tho appendix, there are 
many potty village ba/ars, whore country produce finds a ready 
sale and simple necessaries can be purchased. The only mauu* 
factures of any note aro tho chintzes and gilt cloths prepared by 
the cotton printers of Bahadurpur an<l tlio printed fabrics of 
Lalganj. Tho trade is almost oiitircly con fined to grain and 
other agricultural j^roducts ; but in pargaiia Mahuli the traffic in 
cattle is also considerable. 

Means of communication arc better than in other parts of 
the district and almost every portion of the tahsil is within easy 
reach of one or other of tho principal markets. Through the 
centre runs the main lino of the BeiigM and North-AVestern Eail^ 
way, on which there are stations at Munderwa and Basti. Close to 
the lino lies tho metalled road from Gorakhpur to Fyzabad, 
parsing through the district headquarters. To the south are two 
unmetalled branches, one passing through Nagar and Kalwari to 
Tanda. in Fyzabad, and the other leading from Munderwa. through 
Mahuli AV^est past the markets of Lalganj and Gaighat. Both 
these branches are crossed at Kalwari and Gaighat respeotiyely 
by a similar road running almost parallel to the Ghagra , whilo ^ 
the second is connected with Basti by tho road to MahtiK* . 
Several roads from tho north aonyerge on Ba^ti, the chief 
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the metalled highway to Eudhauli and Bansi, while others lead 
to Domariaganj and the Nopal border, and to Mehndawal and 
Kiirmaini-ghat on the Eapti. There are inspection bungalows at 
Iksti, Munderwa, and Eudhauli, and at the two former places 
military encamping-groiuids are maintained. The lists of post- 
oHices, schools and fairs in the tahsil will bo found in the appendix. 


fVEIJl AR KALAN, Pargana MAaiiAR East, Tahsil 

KlIATilliABAI). 

A large and scattered village which gives its name to ono 
of the norlhorn tap])as of the pargana, lying in 20° 58' N. and 83® 
1/ K., on the road ruinung from Bakhira to Eudhauli, at a dis- 
tniico ot som(3 2i miles north-oast from Basti. It is called Belhar 
Kaiiiu to distinguish it from Belhar Klnird, an adjoining village 
oil the west, and from Belhar Jangal on the east. The population 
is (listi'ihuted over 17 hamlets, and at the last census numbered 
OjO;.)!) persons, of whom 243 were Musalmans, the prevailing caste 
luung Bhuinliars. There wore also 1,606 inhabitants in Belhar 
J\hu rd and 307 in Belhar Jangal. There is an upper primary 
school hero, but no other pul Jio institution. The place contains 
two tcnnples and a mine'! Ikabiordiuara ; small fairs arc held on 
tile o(;casion of the Ramlila and Eamnaiimi festivals, and also 
in the month of Jeth in honour of Saiyid Salar. The village 
lands are extensive and the soil is good, producing excellent 
ivheat and sugarcane as well as rice. The revenue demand is 
Ks. 2,304, and about half the area is cultivated by the proprie- 
tors. The latter arc Bhiiinhars and Tiwari Brahmans. Tradi- 
tion relates that the village was formerly held by Eajputs, one of 
^vhom, namcKl Merna Singh, refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Bansi Eaja ; the latter consequently called in some Tiwaris 
from Benares, who overthrew Mema Singh and were rewarded 
with the grant of the village and the title of Thakurai, This 
happened in tho days of Nawabi rule, and the appellation of 
Thakurai is still borne by the zami'iidars, 

BHANPUR, Pargana Easitlpur, Tahsil Domatiiaganj. 

This village belongs to tappa Chhapia in the south of the 
pargana, and must not be confused with tho capital of tappa 
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Bhanpur to the north-west. It is situated in 27° 2' N. and 
82° 40' E., on the west side of the road from Basti to Domaria- 
ganj, at a distance of 19 miles from the former and 13 milog 
from the tahsil headquarters. A small hrauch road connects 
the ijlaco with Jliulhauli^ some eight miles to the east. Tho 
population in 1872 numbered 930 souls ; but at the last 
census there were 1,37G inhabitants, of whom 156 were Musalmana. 
Tho principal residents are Sarnet Bajputs, connected with tho 
house of Baiisi. Iho chief proprietors are, however, Kayasihs, 
who were formerly in tho service of the Bansi Baja, Till 
recently they lived in a fine house, standing on high ground and 
Burroundod by a moat ; but owing to internal feuds they now live 
separately and tlio building has fallen into ruins. The temple, 
which stands wnthiii a w^allod garden, is a handsome odifico; 
but tho surroundings are dirty and the bazar has a squalid and 
neglected appearance. There is a large upper primary school hero 
and a small aided institution for girls ; tho former was at oiio 
time of tho middle standard, but has degenerated with the place, 
although the attendance has increased of late years, owing partly 
to the exertions of tho Sarnet mmmdars, Tho latter possess 
a considerable property in the neighbourhood, Babu Shoo Prasad 
Singh owning 2,685 aoros, while smaller amounts are held by Nirpat 
Singh and others. The village lands of Bhan])ur itself cover 375 
acres, of which some 240 acres are cultivated, half by the Kayasth 
proprietors and half by tenants ; the revenue demand is Es. 428* 

BITAEI, Pargana Easitlpxjr, Tahsil Dq>fARiAGA3srj. 

This is a village of tappa Sagara, lying in 27° 9' N. and 
82° 42' E., some five miles south-east from Domariaganj and three 
miles to tho east of the Basti road, being 30 miles distant from 
the district headquarters. At the last census it contained 930 
inhabitants, of \> horn 272 w^ore Musalmans. The majority of the 
Hindus are Brahmans, who are also tho proprietors of the village ; 
the total area is 1,032 acres, of which some 860 acres are cul^ 
tivated, the rent-roll being Es. 2,294 and the revenue Rs. 966. 
One share is held by a Musalinan. 

Bhari is only remarkable for the large bathing fairy which 
held on the full moon of Kartik at the large tank to the south pi; 
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the main site. This tank is reputed to have been one of the 
favourite bafching-placos of Krishna, and at tho north-west 
coniCTisatemplo. As is the caso with most of these assemblages, 
tho attendance has shown a marked decline of latoycars; in 1875 
it was about 50,000, while now it does not average more than 12,000. 
During tho continuance of the fair tho place is crowded with tho 
l ooths of pedlars, confectioners and other dealers in clieap trifles. 
The place is doubtless of some antiquity, as beside the tank thoro 
is a moiiiid of brick ruins, apparently tho remains of ancient 
temples. The mound is of irregular shape, some 400 yards from 
north to south and 350 yards from cast to west. Around it aro 
BGveral smaller tanka and traces of a few detached buildings. 
Tho phi.ee was noticed by Buchanan, who considered it to repre- 
SDiit alargo house or castlo ; but it has never boon excavated. Tho 
full iianie of tho village is Bharat Bhari, the enclosure or shrino 
of Bharat, brother of Baraa ; hut a local tradition states that it is 
derived from an eponymous hero of Tharu extraction. 

BI^AYAKPUR Pargana, Tahsil 

This, the smallest pargana of tho district, occupies tho 
north-eastern corner of the Ban si tahsil , and consists of a stretch 
of lowlying rice country with a total area of 31,00G acres or 48 
6{piaro miles. It is hounded on the north-east by Nepaloso 
territory, on tho north-w est, west and south-w est by pargana Bans! 
Bast, and on the south-east by the river Ghunghi, w^hich separates 
it from the Gorakhpur district. The original fiscal subdivision 
of Biiiayakpur was far larger, and the greater part still belongs to 
Gorakhpur ; only the two western tappas, Bhatinpar in the north 
and Nttwar in the south, w^ere cut oflP to form a new pargana at 
tho constitution of the Basti district in 1865. 

Several streams which have their origin in the hills or the 
larai of Nopal flow through tho pargana or along its borders. 
In addition to the Ghunghi, there is theTilar, which hounds it on 
tho west ; the Tinawa which flows w^estwards across it to join the 
Tilar, tho combined stream afterwards becoming the Kunhra ; 
^nd the Hagni, which runs through the south-eastern portion 
3»linost parallel with the Ghunghi. There are several other small 
^•ffluents of tibe Tilari the chief being* that which forms the 
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southern boundary of the Dulha grant in the north. The surface 
of the country is dotted with numerous lagoons^ but none are of 
great size ; both these and the rivers are utilized for irrigation 
purposes, though as a rule the soil is so moist that little artificial 
watering is required. As a whole, the ]’)argana closely rcseinblos 
the adjoining portions of Bansi East, and the soil is very similar: 
it consists of loam and clay in about equal proportions, while 
there is a fair amount of the fertile silt known as hhat alomr 

o 

tlie Kunhra. Of the two tappas, Net war is perhaps the l)otter. 

The cultivated area is large, amounting in 1005 to 25,22.> 
a u'cs, or 81*4 per cent, of the whole, a proportion which consider- 
ably exceeds that of any other pargana of the district. The 
double-cropped area, moreovi^r, is very oxtomsive, amounting to 
12,GG4 acres in the same year. Of the remainder, 2,824 acn s 
are returned as culturablo, iticluding 571 acres under groves ; 
and 2,057 acres as ])arren, though of tltis thogreator part is under 
water, and all the rest save GO acres is occupied by village sites, 
roads, and the like. As already mentioned, the irrigated area is 
oxtremoly small ; in ordinary years no irrigation ij||^eqnirod, but; 
in times of drought the rivers can bo utilized, and wells can ho 
constructed without difficulty. The chief staple is rice, mainly 
of the jarhan variety, and tlic only other kharif crop of ahy 
importance is arhar. In the rahi, wheat, (jujaly barley, oilseeds, 
and peas constitute the l)ulk of the harvest. 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, followed by 
Musalmaiis, Ahirs, Kurmis, Rajputs andChamars. No less than 
8,500 acres are tilled by the proprietors, and the proportion of 
tenant-held land is consequently low. Rents are generally the 
same as in the adjoining pargana of Bansi East. The revenue 
demand at successive settlements will be found in the appendix.* 
In early days it was very small, as before the cession this 
part of the country used to belong to the Butwal Rajas, and 
during the 18th century was the centre of constant struggles 
between them and the Rajas of Bansi. In 1801, when the tract 
came under the British rule, Einayakpur was an almost unbroken 
forest, and no great development occurred till the introduction of 
the grant system. At the last settlement an enhancement of nearly 


• Appoaclix, Table IX. 
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50 per cent, was taken ; but the average inciJenco remainod low, 
•iikI the pressure of the demand at the present time is decidedly 
light. 

The population of the pargana at tho last census numbered 
15,217 persons, of whom 11,274 were Hindus, 3,9G1 Musalmans, 
au'l 12 of other religions. The average density is only 319 to 
tho square mile, and tho people are distributed over 135 sites, 
Jill of Avhich arc small, Dulha in the nortk has a largo popu- 
lation, but this merely consists of a collection of numerous 
hnnilets, as is tho case with the other jungle grants. Tho lai’gesb 
single village is Netwar, with but 8S4 inhalntants. TiOtan, 
the only market of any importance, is still smaller : it lies on 
oru* of the roa'ls from IJska to Xepal, and contains a police- 
station and a traffic registration ]) 08 t. Two t'OM(Is lead south 
from Ijotan to Gorak1ij)ur and lUgauli, but tlie only other road 
within the pargana is that running north-west from Lotan to 
birdpur, crossing tho Tilar near Xoora. 

At tho present time there are 109 villages, and of these 15 
arc owned l:)y single proprietors, 21 are hold in \o\\\t zamindavi 
tenure, one is /Vnxqyac// am, and the remaining 72 are imperfect 
fnUidarL A single village is in tho possession of hirtia under- 
pro])victoi's. Among tho landowners Brahmans and Bajputs pro- 
(loniinato, their chief estates being those of the Shukul Brahmana 
of Bura and Khairanti in Bhatinpar, and those of the Kalhans 
Rajputs of Lotan and Ekdinga. Actually the largest property 
is tlie European estate of Dulha, comprising 5,218 acres and 
paying a revenue of J\s. G,912. 

BIRDPUR, Pargana Bansi East, Talml Bansi. 

Birdpur is the name of tho principal Euro])ean estate in tho 
Ransi tahsil, and comprises the greater part of tappa Ghaus. 
It was originally treated as a single village, but is now divided 
into fourteen mauzas, with an aggregate area of 29,310 acres 
and a total population of 28,460 persons. Birdpur proper, 
which is ( 3 alled after Mr. R. M. Bird, who in 1829 became 
Commissioner of Gorakhpur, lies in grant IX, which contained 
2,652 inhabitants; but even these do not all live in one village^ 
but are scattered among numerous hamlets. Tho chief site liea 
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in 27® 23' N. and 83® 7' E., on the west side, and near the tormU 
nation of the metalled road from Uska, at a distance of seven 
miles from Nangarh station and 54 mil(}s from Basti. In addi- 
tion to the proprietors’ fine house, there is a private dispensary, 
a post-o(fico, and a small bazar in which markets arc hedd weekly. 
Some account of the estate has been given in Chaptor III, and 
the system of canals has been separately described. 

BIBKOHAB, Pargana Baksi West, Tahsil DoisiAniAQx^s, 

This small town lies on the western borders of the pargana 
and district, in 27® 22' N. and 82® 34' E., at a distance of olovoii 
miles north-west from Domariaganj and fifty miles from Basti. 
A somewhat circuitous route, running through Singavjot, wlioiico 
a branch goes to Utraula in Gonda, connects it with the tahsil 
headquarters, while a cart-track loads westwards to Tnlsi[m!‘. 
Biskohar was once a place of some importance, as one of the 
principal ontrep6ts for the Nepal trade; it is still fairly pros- 
perous, but has undergone a decline owing to the diversion of 
much of the traffic to Nangarh and Uska since the extension 
of the railway to those markets. Up to the year 1861 a largo 
number of hill men used to bo encamped in the iioighbouriiig 
grove to the east ; but the establishment of certain privileged 
marts in the Nepal Tarai, and the prohibition .against trading 
through any other emporia, dealt a serious blow to the welfare 
of the town. The imports consist chiefly of unhusked rice, wheat, 
and other grains, ghij drugs and spices ; while the exports which 
find their way through Biskohar to Nepal are cotton twist, 
piecGgoods, hardware, sugar and tobacco. 

At the census of 1872 the town contained 2,839 inhabitants. 
This dropped to 2,680 in 1831, but rose again to 3,112 at the 
next census. In 1901 the population numbered 2,725, of whom^ 
2,004 were Hindus, 719 Musalmaus, and two of other religious. 
Banias are the prevailing Hindu caste, and several of them live 
in substantial houses aud appear to bo prosperous, though there 
are few signs of brisk trade* The main street of the town is 
very narrow-, but beyond this the roads are wider, and the 
houses and shops less crowded together. The place possesses* 
a post-office, a cajbtle-pound, and a large upper primary sdtol*- 
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The market is held daily. The village lauds cover 462 acres, 
of which about 340 are cultivated, the staple crop being jarhan 
rl'O. The revenue is Rs. 560, and the proprietor is Bhaiya 
Jai i'daiigal Singh, a Janghara or Hara Rajput, whoso ancestors 
are said to have come to tho district with the Sarnots of Bansi. 
Tlky o]>taiuo:l an estate of several villages from tho Raja, 
hut only three remain in tho possession of the present head 
of the family, lie is a lenient landlord and very popular with 
tenants ; though heavily embarrassed, ho does not enhance 
their reuts. Another branch of tho family resides at Molmani in 
ta;![ia Kot of the same pargana. 

Ihskoliar has boon administoi'cd under Act XX of 1856 
since 1872. In 1906 there wore 573 houses in the town, of 
which 394 were assessed. The income from tho hoiiso-tax for tho 
I hreo years prior to that date lias averagiid Rs. 890, giving an 
incidence of Rs. 2-0-4 per assessed house and Re. 0-5-4 per head 
of population; ivhile-the total income fi’om all sources, including 
the aeailablo balance, was Rs, 1,058. The expenditure is chiefly 
(!evoti.‘d to tho maintcnanco of the town police force, Rs. 408, 
coiLsorvaucy, Rs. 210, and small local improvements, Rs. 84; tho 
total avorago oxpondituro for tho same period being Rs. 824. 

BUDIIABANDH, Pargana Magiiab East, Tahsil 
Khalilabad. 

Budhabandh is tho name given to a polioo-station situated in 
'20*^ 47' X. and 82° 56' E., at a distance of 14 miles from Basti and 
eight miles from Khalilabad, at tho point where tho provincial 
roivl crosses tho Katnohia river. Tho thana was established here 
owing to the turbulent character of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, several dacoities having taken place on the road.. It has 
uiiswered its purpose, as such crimes are now rare, and under 
fcho now scheme it is proposed to move the station to Bardand, 
amalgamating the circle with that of Barakoni, In addition to 
tbe station, there is a post-office, a cattle-pound built in 1903, 
ami an aided school. The police-station lies within the limits of 
Builha Khurd, which contained a population of 32 persons at tho 
iast census and is practically a hamlet of Budha Kalan, a larger 
eite to the north. The latter had 758 inhabitants, including 77 
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Musalmans and a number of Brahmans and Banias. The villa^ro 

lands, which cover ,461 acres, of which about 400 are cultivated, 

are hold by Brahmuna at a revenue of Rs. 764. Budha boloiiffs 
• • • ® ^ 
to tappa Ujiar, lying in tho extromo south of the pargana. 

CAPTAINGANJ, Pargana Nagar West, Taksll Haraiya. 

This village probably derives its name from the fact that 
during tho Oudh administration or for a short time after tho 
iiitro liiction of British rule it was a small military station. It 
lies in tappa Nawai on the south side of the provincial road frum 
Fyzabad to Gorakhpur, in 26^ 45' N. and 82° 65' E., at a dlstancj 
of nino rnilos west from Oasti. In Buchauan^s time it contaiiiel 
but 25 shops, but it rose in iraportanco as tho scat of a tahsildar 
and a munsif. Tho tahsil was removed to Haraiya in 187(>, and 
from that time Captainganj declinod. It still ])osscss«;;s a p()li>jc> 
station, a post-ollico, a lower primary school, and a cattle-] xnirjd 
erected in 189(3. Tho thana is located in tho old tahsil l)uildiiig, 
which was the scene of lighting during the mutiny ; and in uii 
adjoining grove are tho remains of tho house onco occupiod iiy 
the officer commanding tho troops. This was for several years 
used as the munsif ’s court, but since tho tr.'insfer of tho latter to 
Haraiya, it has boon allowed to fall into ruins. In the village is 
a handsome mosque, rcicontly erected by one of the MuvSalman 
inhabitants ; it is an artistic structure, and was built by skilled 
artizaus at a considerable cost. Tho old sarai on tho oast of tho 
village is still kept in use. Tho population at the last coUvSu^ 
numbered 1,015 souls, of whom 620 wei’o Musalmans; the pre- 
vailing castes being Kunjras and Koeris. The village has an 
area of 268 acres, of which about 190 are cultivated ; the revoiuio 
is Rs. 350, and the proprietor is tho Raja of Barisi, whoso 
predecessor obtained it as a gift from Government after the 
mutiny. The old name of tho revenue mausa is Raitas. 

CHHAONI, PargaTia Amorha, Tahsil Haraiya. 

Chhaoni stands on the metalled road from Basti to Pyzabad, 
at a distance of 22 miles from tho former and five miles 
of tho tahsil headquarters. It is a hamlet of tho revenue vilWg^ 
of Khan Kalan, belonging to tappa Behva, and situate in W 
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47/ N. a>nd 82° 23' E. As its name implies, Chhaoni was once a 
cfiiit'^ainoiit, bat it was mairitaiiiod as such only for a short 
ptriocl after the cession of the district, the troops being replaced 
1)V a detachment of police, originally stationed in the neigh- 
l.ouring village of Khamaria. The village was the scene of an 
cnKagemout between (.V^lonel Roweroft^s force and the inutineers 
ou the l7th of At)ril 1858, and the tomb of liieutenant II. B. 
Ti luip, who was killed on that occasion, is preserved at Chhaoni 
])y the Public AVorks dopartuiont. There is also a small monu- 
iiK'iit. In memoi'y of the soldiers who fell at the same time, 
tui; it lioars no inscription, (dihaoni possesses a ]H)1 ice-station, 
o.unijn liig tlio site of the old barraedvs, a largo upper primary 
school, and a ha/ar in which markets are hold twice a week. 
The [K)[>u]ation at the last census numbered 540 persons, of whom 
Mt) wore .Musalmans, the prevailing castes being Ahirs and 
Kiihars. 'riio ])ropriotary riglit is divided between Brahmans 
auil Musalmans, but the villjigo is extremely small and has an 
uii a of only 32 acres. 


CITHAPIA, Fargana Basuli’UR, Tahnil Domariaganj. 

'J'liis village, which gives its name to a tappa in the south 
of the j)argana; lies in 27° 5' N. and 82° 30' E., at a distance 
of 23 miles north from Basti and nine miles south fiom the 
tahsil headfpiarters. Chhapia itself is an altogether unim])ortaut 
place, but the name is given to a police-station, post-office and 
ciitllopouud, which actually lie within the village of Asnahra, 
short distance to the Avost of (ffihapia, on the road from Basti 
to Doinariaganj. At the last census the population of Chhapia 
hut 108 ; the village lauds cover 192 acres, of which about 100 
acres are cultivated, chiefly by Kurmis and the Brahman proprio- 
and are assessed at Rs. 283. Asnahra contained 109 
inhabitants ; and adjoining them on the south is the large village ^ 
nf iS^arkhoria; with a school and a population of 1,851 persons. 

CHHITIA, Pargana Bansi East, Tahsil Bastsi. 

This village lies in 27° 15' N. and 82° 54' E., about six 
^iles north from Bansi on the road leading to Misraulia. It 
18 Situated in tappa Kondri on the western borders of the pargana, 
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between the Parasi and Burhi Rapfci rivers. The place ia chiefly 
remarkable as containing the remains of a fine sal jungle, ])oing 
one of the few spots in this district whore any real forest can 
now bo seeii^ although less than a century ago most of the country 
was woodland. Chhitia is also well known as the seat of an ol<] 
family of Tiwari Brahmans, who for many gonarations supplied 
Diwans to the Bansi Bajas. They obtained a fair estate by gift, 
but much of their property has passojl a^vay as the result of 
internal quarrels. Throe members of the family still possess 
consideraldo holdings : Kishan Nath, with 6, 1)32 acres ; Damotbir 
Nath, with 4,527 ;and Ugra Nath with 2,5 11 acres, the total revouuo 
paid by them being Rs. 22,320. Chhitia itself covers 1,363 acres, 
but much of this is forest and only some 850 acres are cultivated; 
the revenue is Rs. 1,407. At the last census the population Avas 
1,768, including 104 Musalmans and largo numbors of Banias and 
Kurmis. There is a large upper primary school here and a 
local bazar in which markets are hold weekly ; the place is, 
however, somewhat cut off in the rains, when Bansi can only bo 
reached by boat or elephant. 


CHILIA, Pargaoia Bansi East, Tahsil Bansi. 

The headquarters of the northern police circle of the tahsll 
are located in a village of tap pa Aikhiii, lying in 27° 22' N. 
and 83° O'E., on the road that traverses the north of the district 
parallel to the Nepal frontier. Branch roads lead to Misraulia 
on the south-west and to Bansi on the south, the distance from 
the latter being 18 miles, and from the district headquarters 
50 miles. Chiliais a fairly large agricultural village, with a bazar 
in Avhich markets are held twice a week. Besides the police-station 
there is a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an aided school. The 
place is owned by a coparcenary community of Brahmans, and 
among the tenants Muhammadans, Brahmans and Banias 
preponderate. The total area is 634 acres, of wffiich some 530 
acres are under tillage ; but owing to the largo extent of 
proprietary cultivation the rent-roll is less than the revenue, 
which amounts to Rs. 740, The population at the last 
census numbered 1,169 souls, of whom 346 were 
mans. 
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DHANGHATA, Pargwa Maiiuli East, 2Wml Khalilabad. 

A village of tappa Mabthi, situated in 26° 33' N. and 83° 0' 
E. on the west side of the second class road running from 
Khalilahad to Chhapra-gliat on the Gliagra, a short distance south 
of its junction with the road which runs from Chhaoni parallel 
to the river through the south of tho district, and 28 miles south- 
eH'=!t from Basti. As is evident from the name, at one time 
Dlianghata stood on tho banks of tho Ghagra, but tho river has 
roceilecl to tho south and is now four or live miles distant. Soino 
tra.’o of tho old course exists in the largo somi-cireular jhil^ 
lvao^^ul as tivo Dharua Tal, to tho west and south of tho village. 
Sudi lakes are common in the h ichhar tract of the Ghagra, most 
of which is of alluvial nature, and is liable to inundation during 
ilio rains. Dbarighata is a place of no great size, tho population 
at the last census being 735 persons, of whom 141 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Brahmans and Ahirs. It is 
ouly noticeable as being tho headquarters of a police circle which 
includes tho southern portion of tho tahsil between the Kuwana 
and Ghagra. Thoro is also a post-office, a cattle-pound and an 
aided school. Tho post-office and thana are in the north, near the 
juijctioii of the roads. The village is ^ owned by the Baja of 
Mahson, who pays a revenue of Bs, 350 on a rent-roll of Ks. 
024. It includes an area of 208 acres of which about 155 are 
cultivated. 


DHEBABUA, Pargana Bansi West, Tahail Domartaganj. 

A village which gives its name to the northernmost tappa of 
tho pargana, situated in 27° 2<' N. and 82° 48' E., on tho 
ur, metalled road from Dhekahri to Chilia, at a distance of 59 
miles from the district headquarters. I)hel>arua lies in the 
centre of the rice lands of the Tarai, some three miles south of the 
I'^epal frontier, and was almost inacoessible except in the dry 
socason till the construction of the railway from Uskato Tulsipur, 
tHe station at Barhni being but three miles distant. Tho village 
c-ontains a police-station, a cattle-pound, a branch post-office, anil 
^ lower primary school, which is in a far from flourishing condi- 
tion. The place is naturally unhealthy and the population small, 
numbering at the last census 382 souls, of whom 32 w’ere 
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Musalmans ; Kurmis are the predominant Hindu caste. The village 
lands cover 391 acres, of which about 340 are cultivated^ Late rice 
is the principal crop, and its cultivation is mainly carried on by the 
proprietors themselves, a family of Jats, through the agency of 
professional ploughmen, whoso status is little better than that 
serfs. They are bound to thoir masters for life, and in return 
obtain a small plot free of rent. Amongst the tenants proper 
the halhandi system prevails ; this tenure, under which rent U 
paid at a fixed rate per plough, has been described in Chapter HI. 

DOMARIAGANJ, Pargana Rasulpuk, Tahsil DoMARiAOANr. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a comparatively 
Bmall village, situated in 21^ 12' N. and 82^ 89' E., on the south 
bank of the Rapti, at a distance of 32 miles from Hasti. The 
village itself consists oE a ha'-^ar about half a niilo in length lying 
on either side of the unmotalled road from llasti to the Nepal 
frontier. This road is here joined by others from Bunsi tnul 
Chandrad ip-ghat, while beyond the river, which is crossed by a 
bridgo-of-hoats during the dry season and by a ferry in the rains, 
a branch takes off leading to Singarjob and Biskohar. Domaria- 
ganj probably derives its name from the Domkatars who were, 
according to tradition, the former rulers of this tract. Nothing 
is, however, known of its history. In the early days of British 
rule the place was fortified, like Basti, with a ditch, a mud ram- 
part, and a bamboo hedge, and the police-station was also pre- 
pared for defence ; but these evidences of former insecurity have 
almost disappeared. Though the second bazar in the tahsil, after 
Biskohar, the place is of no great size. In 1872 the population 
was 1,145, and at the last census the total had risen to 1,477, 
of whom GOO were Musalmans ; Banias are the prevailing Hindu 
caste. In addition to the tahsil buildings and the police-station, 
Domariaganj possesses a post-office, a lower primary school, » 
dispensary, an inspection bungalow, and a cattle-pound. The 
tahsili middle school is located at Halaur, a larger village which 
gives its name to the tappa and lies two miles to the south. The 
lands of Domariaganj are 265 acres in extent, and are assessed 
at Rs. 488; they form part of the estate owned by the Pandas 
of Gadawar, to whom reference has been made in Chapter JIL 
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Near the inspection bungalow, in a mango grove, stands 
a masonry tomb bearing the names of Captain Arthur Gifford, 
second in command, and Trooper Adrian Curran, of the Bihai" 
A’^eomatiry Cavalry, killed in an action with the mutineers on 
the 27th of November 1858. 


DOMAKIAGANJ Tahsit. 

This is tho north-^vestern subdivision of the district and is 
composed of the tw^o parganas of Bansi West and Easulpur, each 
of which forms tho subject of a separate article. Tho tahsil is 
bounded on the north by Nepalese territory, on tho south by 
Basti, on the east by Batisi, and on the \vost by the Gonda district* 
The whole country is traversed by a network of rivers, streams 
and watercourses, and studded with numerous tals and ponds. 
Its two parganas are separated by the Parasi, to the north of 
which lies Bansi West, a stretch of rice country In which clay is 
the prevailing soil. In the extreme north it resembles the Tarai 
of Nopal, and throughout the pargana late rice is the staple crop, 
and tho rahi is generally inferior and for tho most part grown with- 
out irrigation. There are large grassy x>lains interspersed with 
thickets of wild rose and thorny scrub along the Biirhi Ilapti, 
and in the lower courses of tho Parasi and Sikri are to be seen 
remnants of a maJma and sat forest. Tho whole of the drainage 
of this tract passes into the Burhi Rapti, with the exception of a 
small strip along the Parasi. South of the latter is Rasulpur, 
a more fully cultivated and developed pargana. It is divided by 
tho Rapti into two distinct parts ; that to the north being rice 
country, draining into the Parasi and Akrari streams ; w^hile to 
the south is a level expanse with a generally fertile soil, belong- 
ing to the central upland plain of tho district. The Rapti has 
high banks, and consequently but little drainage is sent into it 
from this tract, the surplus wa^er passing into the Ami, Garohia, 
Kuwana and their tributaries. Loam is the prevalent soil, but 
along the Rapti, Burhi Rapti, and Banganga is found the fertile 
alluvial silt known as bhat. 

The total area of the tahsil is at present 374,902 acres or 
^0 square miles. The land under cultivation has increased 
from 256,900 acres ^ the last settlement to 272,339 acres lu 
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1905. In the north very little irrigation is required, while in 
the south there is a fairly adequate supply from the lakes, 
tanks, watorcoursos and wells. The revenue demand varies 
from time to time owing to the large number of alluvial mahak 
along the Eapti, which are subject to quinquennial revision; in 
1889 it was Ks. 3,72,678, and the figure in 1905 was Rs. 3,77,300. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered officer of tho district staff. Civil jiirisdi jtion is 
entrusted to the munsif of llansi, who is subordinate to the ju lgo 
of Gorakhpur. A tahsildar with revenue and criminal powers of 
the second and third classes, respectively, is stationed at Domaria- 
ganj ; and Balm Shohrat Singh of Ohaiidapar is an honorary 
magistrate for tho Intwa and Dliebarua poliee circles. There are 
three other circles in the tahsil with headquarters at Domaiia- 
ganj, Tilakpur, and Oliliapia ; hut this avrangemonb will bo some- 
what modified under tho now s^jhemo, as already mentioned iu 
Chapter IV. 

At tho census of 1872, tho first taken after the constitution 
of tho Basti district, the tahsil had a population of 259,047 per- 
sons. Tho total rose to 280,254 in 1881, and ton years later a 
further largo increase was observed, the number of inhabitants 
being 313,090. In 1901 tho population numbered 322,321, of 
whom 159,314 wore females, the density being on an average 
550 to the square mile. Classified according to religions, there 
were 240,238 Hindus, 82,006 Musalmans, 12 Aryas, four 8ikhs 
and one Christian. Tiie number of Musalmans is greater, both 
absolutely and relatively, than iu any other subdivision of the 
district ; their jircsonco is duo to recent migration rather than to 
any former Muhammadan domination of the tract. Among the 
Hindus, tho best rc])resontod castes are Chamars, 45,389 ; Ahirs, 
32,799; Brahmans, 28,362 ; Kurmis, 18,373 ; and Muraos, 10,881. 
Besides those, Banias, Kahars, Luniyas, Barhais, and Dhobis were 
found in numbers exceeding five thousand. The Rajput popula- 
tion is small, being only 4,040, and no clan is specially remarkable, 
"^ tho chief being Bachhils, Surajbansis and Bisens. Among the 
Musalmans, however, Rajputs predominate with a total of 14,677; 
the chief subdivisions being Chauhans, Bais, Panwars, Bise^ 
and Gau tarns. Next come Sheikhs, 11,057 ; Faqirs^ 10,16 i 
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Pathans, 7,024; Nau-Muslims, 6,286; and Julahas, 6,312. Tho 
population is almost wholly agricultural, and is distributed over 
a large number of small villages and hamlets. Nearly 68 per 
cent, of the whole number were recorded as directly dependent 
on agriculture, W’hile the actual proportion is considerably larger. 
Geiioial labour accounts for nine per cent., while of the industrial 
occupations the chief are cotton- weaving, work in pottery and 
earthenware, and in wood, cane, and other jungle produce. 

There are no towns of any size in the tahsil, tho chief being 
Biskohar and Domariaganj. The former is administered under 
Act XX of 1856 anrl used be to an important centre of the com- 
merce with Nepal. This traffic was, however, largely diverted when 
IJska became a railway dep6t, and the extension of the l)ratich 
line through the north of tho tahsil has had a still greater effect, 
tending to the creation of new markets and tho disappearance of 
the through trade to Nawabganj in Gou'la. Communications for- 
merly wore very deficient, but matters have been greatly improved' 
of late years. There arc railway stations at Barbui and Parsa, the 
former already possessing a flourishing bazar. None of the roads 
are metalled, and even the most important — that from Basbi to 
Domariaganj and to tho Nepal 1‘ordor — is liable to be submorged 
during tho rains. Anothor largely frequented highway is that con- 
necting Domariaganj and Bausi, and this is passable in most sea- 
sons. Tho remaining roads, the chief of ^vhich are those from 
Biskohar to Bans i and Domariaganj ; from Dhokahri to Chili a, 
with a branch from Dhebarua to iknsi ; from Intwa to iMisraulia* 
and Chilia; and from Domariaganj to Chaiidradip-ghat and 
Na^vabganj, are little better than cart tracks and arc serviceable' 
only in tho dry season. During the rains boats aro required nearly 
everywhere, communication being only possible by their moans 
or on elephants. The rivers are usually crossed by ferries, of 
which a list will be found in tho appendix, though in the dry 
weather bridges of boats are maintained on tho Kapti at Domaria- 
gauj and Bitharia, while temporary bridges of piles and brushy 
wood are made over tho small streams. Other lists wdll be foumt- 
iu tho appendix showing the post-office, schools, markets, and 
fairs of the tahsil. There aro iuspoOtion bungalows at Domaria^ 
gauj and Intwa* 
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DUBATJLIA, Pargana Amorha, Tahsil Haeaiya. 

A considerable village in the south of the pargana, giving its 
name to a largo tap pa. It lies in 20° 42^ N. and 82° 30' E,, on 
the unmetalled road which runs parallel to the Ghagra through 
the south of the district, at a distanco of two miles north of the 
river, and 16 miles south-west from Basti. A short distance to 
the east of the village the road is joined by a branch leading to 
Captainganj on the provincial road and thence to iiuich railway 
station. Before the introduction of the railway Dubaulia was 
an important centre of the traffic carried along the Ghagra, which 
then flo\vod in a more northerly channel, close to the village. 
After the mutiny the place W'as confiscated on account of the 
rebellion of its owner, a Burajbansi Bajput named Debi Bakhsh 
Singh, and the land was afterwards settled with loyalists. Gov- 
ernment, however, retained the right to collect the bazar dues, 
and those ai’O now farmed on a long lease to the zamimlara^ 
Mir Inayat Husain and Nisar Husain, for lis. 500 annually. 
From the income thus derived a police outpost for the watch 
and ward of the village and a conserva<ncy staff are maintained, 
The village lands cover only 65 acres, of which about half is 
cultivated, the revenue being Rs. 78. Dubaulia possesses a post, 
office, a large upper primary school, an aided school for girls, 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Tho 
population has declined of late years, and in 1901 numbered 
1,460 souls, including 358 Musalmans ; the bulk of the inhabitr 
ants are Banias and Julahas, who monopolise the trade. The 
adjoining village of Khushalganj, practically a W'estern con- 
tinuation of Dubaulia, contained 729 residents, many oi whom 
are Surajbansia. 

DUDHARA, Pargana Maghab East, Tahsil Khalilabap. 

This is a village of tappa Ujiar, lying in 26° 63' N. and 
82° 67' E., on the south side of tho unmetalled road from Basti 
io Mehndawal, at a distance of sixteen miles from the district 
headquarters. Just beyond the sixteenth milestone stands tho 
police-station, and hard by is the cattle-pound and a post-offico* 
Tho village itself lies off tho road and is unimportant, possessing 
ftoither school nor market. The popu^ion at the Ifl^i 
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numbered 1,467 persona, of whom no fewer than 1,104 were 
Muhammadans, this being one of the few villages in the district 
in which the Musalman element preponderates. Among the 
Hindus there is a considerable colony of Panwar Jiajputs. The^e 
is a mosque in the village, and an idgah some distance to tlie 
west of the main site : a small Musalman fair takes place hero in 
Jeth in honour of Saiyid Salar, but the attendance does not as a 
rule exceed a thousand persons. The lauds of Dudhura inoAudo 
707 acres, of which some G15 acres are cultivated; the proprietors 
are Musalmans, and the revenue demand is Ivs. 1,145. 


GAIGIIAT, Pargana Mahuli Wkst, Tahsil Basti. 

A market village on the western borders of the pargana, 
lying in tappa Charkaila on the unrnotalled road which passes 
through the south of the district, running parallel to the Ghagra 
and connecting the Gouda and Gorakhpur frontiers. It is 
situated in 2G° 37' N. and 82*^ 45' E., at a distance of sixteen 
miles from Basti. A short distance to the east of the village the 
road is joined ])y the branch from Lalganj and Munderwa. 
As its name implies, Gaighat was once on tho Ghagra; but the 
river now flows four miles further south, and with tho change 
the importance of tho place has disappeared. Tho railway has 
further contributed towards its decline, though the market is 
still a fairly busy one, being a collecting and distributing centre 
for the local river-borne trade in grain and other articles. Tho 
place contains a post-office, cattle-pound, and a largo up]KH’ 
primary school. Tho population, which in 1872 numbered 1,689 
souls, had risen at the last census to 2,034, of whom 404 were 
Musalmans, the preponderating Hindu castes being Banias and 
Brahmans. Tho village lands cover 565 acres, of >Yhich only 380 
acres are cultivated, much of the remainder being taken up by 
a large jhil to the north of the main site. 

GANESHPUR, Pargana Nagar West, Tahsil Haraiya. 

A very large and scattered village in the north of the pargana, 
comprising tho greater portion of tho tappa of the same name. 
It lies in 26® 49' N. and 82® 41' E,, some three miles north-w^est 
of tho civil station of Basti, between the Ra\vai on tho south, the 
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Kuwana on. the east, and tho small stream known as the Majhora 
on the north, 'ffie* population, which is distributed over a largo 
central site and a number of scattered hamlets, amounted to 
2,550 in 1872, but at the last census had risen to 4,745, of whom 
1,201 were Musalmans. Th3 villa^^e |)ossesses a flour Ishiug upper 
primai'y school and two bazars, in one of which markets are hold 
on Sundays and Thursdays, and in the other on Wednesdays. 

Gaiieshpur is tho headquarters of a large permanontly-sottlcd 
estate known as tho Pindari ja(jir. It was originally owiiod 
by a branch of tho Nagar Gautaras, who fortilled the place widi 
a ditch, a mu I wall, and a thick bamboo hedge, and in tills 
manner wore enabled to hold their own during the days of .native 
rule. After tho cession, however, they felt into arrears with their 
revenue and in 1811-12 tho property u as sold by Govoriiment. 
It appears to have boon purchased by jNlrs. Piddeu, the widow 
of one of those trading doctors wlio in tho early days of tho 
Company’s rule did so much to promote tho commorcial prosperity 
of places in which they happened to bo posted. She was, however, 
unable to manage tho estate, and either sold it herself, or forced 
Government to do so on account of revenue unpaid. In 1818 
it once more came under tho hammer, and for tho siiino reason, 
the defaulter being Bibi Moti Khanam. Just at this time tho 
Company wished to provide for Qadir Bakhsh, a turbulent soldier 
of fortune and a leader in the army of Amir Khan Pindari, 
who had distinguished himself during the Maratha wars; a man 
whom, though he might have been suppressed wdth a strong hand, 
it was cheaper to steady by the gift of a comfortable property. 
Accordingly Govornmont bought in Gaiieshpur for lls. 8,343 and 
bestowed it on the Pindari, tho terms being that he himself should 
hold it free of revenue, ami that his heirs should pay a light 
and unalterable demand. Tho grant is still in tho possession of 
his descendants, who have brought it into a most flourishing 
condition, in spite of frequent quarrels among themselves. At 
the settlement in 1864 tho sottloraent officer ruled that they were 
holding illegally, without additional payment, many villages 
besides those originally bestowed; and accordingly fixed an assess- 
ment of Rs. 10,009 on tho whole domain. The Pindaris, however, 
resisted the claim, and eventually won their case in the Privy 
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Council; so that the almost nominal revenue of Ejs. 1,877 remains 

unaltered, 

HAINSAR, Pargana MAHUiii East, Tahsil Khalilabat). 

Hainsar is one of several bazars in this district which in 
former days wore of considerable importance on account of tho 
river-borne traffic which passes through them. It is the chief 
village of tappa Kuchri, lying in 26^33' N. and 83° 3' E., on tho 
north side of the unmetallod road which traverses tho south of tho 
district parallel to the Ghagra, at a distance of three miles cast 
from Dhaiighata and al)out 31 miles from Basti, The Ghagra 
now flows some distance to the south, and tho place has in conse- 
qiiencG declined. The bazar itself stands on higli ground, but the 
surrounding country is lo>v and liable to inundation during the 
rains. At the time of the mutiny Hainsar l)olonged to a Suraj- 
bansi named Lai Jagat Bahadur; but on account of his rol)ollion, 
ilio property was confiscated and bestowed on loyalists, from whom 
it has descended to the present Pandc zamindars, Tho right to 
collect bazar dues, however, was retained by Govermnonb; they 
arc at present leased for Rs. 177 annually, and the income is chiefly 
devoted to conservancy arrangements. Tho village lands include 
an area of 22G acres, of which 160 are cultivated, the revenue 
being Rs. 444. The population at the last census numl)ored 1,951 
persons, of whom 342 were Musalrnans. Besides tho bazar, in 
which markets are held twice a week and a considorablo business 
is still done in grain, cloth, and tho blankets which are here 
manufactured, Hainsar contains a large and flourishing upper 
primary school and an aided school for girls. On the summit of 
the high ground are to be seen tho ruins of the house in which tho 
former zainindars resided. 


HARAIY A f Pargana Amorha, Tahsil Haraiya. 

The place which gives its name to the south-western tahsil is a 
more village lying in 26®47'N. and 82° 28' E., near the left bank of 
the Manw’ar river and on tho provincial road from Gorakhpur to 
J’yzabad, at a distance of 17 miles west from Basti. The Man war, 
which the road here crosses by a bridge, is navigable for the 
greater part of the year^ but is now seldom used as a trade route. 
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There is, however, a fair amount of trade done in the Haraiya 
bazar, in which markets are hold twice a week : the chief articles 
of commerce are grain, cloth and metal vessels. Haraiya only 
rose to importance in 1876, when the headquarters of the tahsil 
were removed hither from Captain ganj. The tahsil building has 
an imposing front, standing on the roadside, and includes the 
police-station. Other institutions of the place comprise the post- 
office the middle vernacular school, a dispensary, an inspection 
bungalow, and a cattle-pound. The village at the last census con- 
tained 842 inhabitants, including 215 Musalmans, and a number 
of Banias and Khatiks. The proprietors are Pandc Brahmans, 
who pay a revenue of Rs. 223 on a total area of 114 acres. 

HARAIYA Tahsil 

This is the south-western subdivision of the district, and is 
made up of the three parganas of Amorha, Basti West, and Nagar 
West, each of which has been separately described. The tahsil is 
subdivided into 15 tappas and 1,571 villages, and the area in 
1905 was 320,194 acres or 500 square miles. This figure is liable 
to change from year to year owing to the action of the Ghagra, and 
since the survey which preceded the last settlement the variation 
has amounted to more than 2,000 acres. The land under cultiva- 
tion in 1905 was 217,262 acres or nearly 69 per cent, of the whole. 

The tahsil is bounded on the north and west by the Gouda 
district, on the cast by tahsil Basti, and on the south by the 
Ghagra, which separates it from Fyzabad. In its general appear- 
ance, it is a slightly undulating stretch of country, intersected by 
a network of streams, winding channels, and numerous lakes ; 
the last are for the most part long, narrow, and tortuouslike 
rivers, of sufficient depth to retain water for a considerable time; 
and all of these afford abundant irrigation to the neighbouring 
villages in normal years. Of the total cultivated area some o8 
per cent, was returned as irrigated at the time of settlement, and 
since then the number of wells has increased, means of irrigation 
being ample except in the sandy tract, whore wells are of 
little use and other sources are wanting. The chief streams of tk® 
tahsil, in addition to the Ghagra, are the Kuwana, which 
riong the eastern border; its affluent^ the Rawai, which 4^^® 
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through Basti West and Nagar West; and the Man war, fed by the 
Eamrekha and other small tributaries. The Man war divides the 
tahsil into two trajts; that to the south consisting of the alluvial 
kachhar of the Ghagra, while to the north is the upland plain or 
The former is of an uneven character, but generally the 
soil is a grey loam, fertile, easily worked, and suitable for almost 
every kind of crop. It possesses great facilities for irrigation, as 
the water is near the surface, and wells of uncemented bricks can 
bo constructed without difficulty ; but though it forms the best part 
of the tahsil, the tract suffers in places from too much water, and 
ill others from too much sand. The upland, too, exhibits consider- 
able variations, commencing with a hlmr ridge of unfertile sand, 
while beyond this the land is on the whole good, with a stiff loam 
soil, which produces excellent crops ; water lies at no great depth 
from the surface, so that wells can easily be made, while the lakes 
and streams provide further facilities for irrigation. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full -powered magistrate on the district staff*. There is a tahsilT- 
dar with headquarters at Haraiya, who exorcises magisterial 
and revenue powers of the third and second classes respectively, 
but at present there are no honorary magistrates in the tahsil. 
The civil jurisdiction is entrusted to the munsif of Basti, who is 
subordinate to the judge of Gorakhpur, bor the purposes of 
police administration there are stations at Ilaraiya, Chhaoni, 
Parasrampur, Captainganj, and Paikaulia, while part of the 
tahsil lies within the circles of Basti and Sonhan. 

The population at the census of 1872 ’was 305,222. The total 
rose to 334,378 in 1881, and ten years later to 351,609. The 
following decade saw a marked decline, for at the census of 1901 
the number of inhabitants was 333,801, of whom 164,1/5 were 
females; but this still gave an average density of 667 to the 
square mile. Classiffod by religions, there were 306,429 Hindus, 
27,306 Musalmans, 53 Sikhs, 12 Christians, and one Arya, The 
proportion of Musalmans is unusually low, and much less than 
in any other part of the district. Among the Hindus the 
prevailing castes are, in numerical order, Chamars, 53,030; 
Brahmans, 47,613 ; Ahirs, 32,484 ;Kurmis, 29,857 ; Rajputs, 21,099 ; 
and Bajiios, 11,911. Of the Rajputs nearly half belong ta the 
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Surajbansi clan, while Kalhans, Gantams, and Bais also occur in 
large numbers. Other castes with over five thousand represent- 
atives are Kahars, Muraos, Barais, Lunias, Dhobis, Barhais, Telis 
and Nais. The chief Musalman castes are Julahas, BehnaSj 
Pathans, and Sheikhs. The population is mainly agricultiii al, 
over 64 percent, being directly dependent on cultivation; while 
the other industries are of the usual description and call for no 
special notice. 

There are in the tahsil no fewer than 2,384 inhabited sites. 
Several of these are sometimes included in one mcmza ; but, even. 
80 , there is not a village of any great size except Ganeshpur. 
There are many bazars for the disposal of the country protliico; 
but most of them are small, and Diibaulia alone possesses any 
importance, unless possibly Haraiya itself bo added. (Jommii- 
nications are, however, good, and the largo markets of Fyzahad 
and Naw’abganj in Gonda arc within easy reach. The metal led 
road from Gorakhpur to Fyzabad passes through the centre of 
the tahsil, w'hile pargana Basti West is traversed l)y the main liiic 
of the Bengal and JS'orth- Western .'Railway, on wdiich are stations 
at Gaur, Tinich and Bablinau. These are the two main routes of 
traffic, but there are also several unmctalhid roads. Among the 
latter the most important comprise that from Bikramjot on 
the provincial road to Paikaulia, Gaur, and Bonhan ; from 
Chhaoni to Dubaulia and Kalwari, and thence into the 
Gorakhpur district, running parallel to the Ghagra; and from 
. Tillich to Captainganj, J.)ubaulia, and the Sarwa ferry over 
the Ghagra. The provincial road is bridged throughout its 
length in this tahsil, and except in the rains the people have 
no difficulty in carting their surplus produce to the different 
bazars. The traffic is mainly in grain, and there are no 
manufactures of even local importance. The Ghagra furnishes 
another trade route, and oven the Manwar is navigable for 
half the year; but the traffic on both is small and con- 
stantly diminishing. The lists of the ferries, markets, fairs, 
echools, and post-offices of the tahsil will be found in the 
aj^pendix. There are inspection bungalows at Haraiya an<l 
Bikramjot, and military encamping-gounds are maintained ^ 
fiaraiya and Cai^tainganj. 
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JIxVRIHARPUR, Pargana Mahuli East, Tahsil Khatjlarad* 

A village of tappa Auriulaud, lying on tbo left bank of the 
KatDchia in 20® 40' N. and 83® 1' E., some three miles north of 
Mahuli and about 21 miles sonth-east from llasti. The place is 
of consideraVdc size, and possesses a few gootl masonry houses ; 
formerly it appears to havo boon of some commercial importanco, 
l)irt its trade has dcclinod, like that of most towns in the pargana. 
The population, which in 1872 numl)orod 2,194, luid risen at blie last 
census to 2,937, inelud ing 234 Musalmans. Adjoining Ilaviharpur 
on tlie west, and with it forming practically a single site, is Sawapar, 
which contained 1,074 inhabitants. 'Tbo village possesses a flour- 
ishing middle vernacular school, a post-oflico, and a bazar in which 
laarkcts are held twice a week ; there is an aided girls ' school in 
Kawapar. The lauds of Hariharpur are 434 acres in extent, but 
only 250 arc cultivated, the surrounding country lying low and 
bidng liable to iiinndatiou during the rains ; the revenuo is Rs. 507. 
A large fair isliold here on the occasion of the Dbanusjag festival 
in Aghari, and a smaller assemblage takes place at the Ramlila in 
Knar. The village bedongs to a family of Siirajbansis, sprung 
from a younger son of a former Raja of Malison or Maluili. The 
oiliest reprosontive of the Hariharpur house is Rabu Kalka Bakhsh 
Pal, wdio owns 2,463 acres in this district. 

TNTWA, Pargana Ransi W^est, Taksll Homaiuacun.t. 

This small village lies in the extreme west of tax)pa Kot in 
27® 20' N. and 82® 42' E., at a distance of ten miles north from 
Domariagaiij and 42 miles from Rasti. It derives w'hat little 
importance it possesses from its situation at the junction of 
several roads. Through it runs that from Domariaganj and 
Basti to Dhokahri and the Nepal frontier, and this is crossed hero 
by the road from Baiisi to Biskohar. For this reason it was 
selected as the headquarters of a X)olic 0 circle, though under the 
now scheme the thana will bo moved to Misraulia, some eight miles 
to the east on the Bans! load. Besides the j^ol ice-station, Intwa 
contains an insx>ection bungalow, a j^ost-office, a cattle-pound, and 
a small aided school. There is an insignificant bazar, from which 
niost of the traffic has been diverted on account of the railway. 
The population at the last census numbered 253 persons, of whom 
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20 were Musalmans, the remainder being chiefly Kurmis and Ahira. 
The late proprietor was Mathura Prasad, a Kasaunclhaii Bania of 
Alinagar in Gorakhpur, and his estate, which comprises 2,830 
acres in this pargana, is now managed on behalf of his widow by 
the court of wards. The village has an area of 558 acres, mostly 
rice land, and is assessed at Rs. 708. 

JIGNAN, Pargana BaKsi West, Tahsil Domautagan.t. 

A small village of tappa Kop, situated in 27^ 24' N. and 82*^ 
42' E., on the branch road from Biskohar to Dhekahri, at a 
distance of 15 miles from tho tahsil headquarters, 47 miles from 
Basti and a mile to the south of the Ihirhi Rapti. Tho solo 
importance of the place lies in tho temple dedicated to Rama, for 
the upkeep of which tho revenue of the village is assignoil. 
Pilgrims come hither from Ajodhya and less distant places in tho 
month of Aghan to celebrate tho Dhaiiusjag or feast of th(3 bow. 
The fair in former days used to attrjKd some 35,000 persons, Init 
of late years the attendance has greatly declined, and now 
averages little more than 2,500. The temple, too, has fallen into 
disrepair, and it is possible that tho grant will have to be resumed 
unless the condition of maintenance is observed. The populatiort 
of Jignan at tho last census was but 115 souls, one-third of 
whom are Barais, or paTi-growers. 

KAKRAHI-GHAT, Pargana Bajtsi East, Tahsil Bansi. 

This small village of tappa llata derives its impoTtaiice 
solely from its position. It lies in 27*^ 14' N. and 82® 59' E., at 
a distance of six miles from Bansi and 38 miles from the district 
headquarters. It marks the present junction of the Burhi Rapti 
and Banganga rivers, and here the road from Bansi to Nepal 
crosses the combined stream by ferry or ford, according to the 
Season. Beyond the river the road branches into throe, one going 
north to Chilia, another north-east to Naugavh and Bird pur, and 
the third east to Lotaii. A traffic registration post was at oner 
time located here, but has since been moved further north. The 
junction of the two streams renders the place sacred in the eyes of 
Hindus, and a considerable bathing fair takes placo%ere on the 
full moon of Kartik. The village at the last census 
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but 256 inhabitants, mostly Lodhs and Ahirs. The area is 415 
acres, of which 3l7 are cultivated ; the revenue demand is Es. 479, 
and the proprietor is the Eaja of Bansi, who also manages the 
ferry. A small market is held weekly in Supa Raja, which adjoins 
Kakrahi on the south. 

KALWARI, Pargana Nagar East, Tahsil Basti. 

This small town is one of those places which in former days 
stood on the banks of the Ghagra and has suffered from the 
southward retirement of that river. It gives its name to a tappa, 
and stands in 26® 37' N. and 82® 40' E., a short distance to tho 
west of tlio road from Basbi to Tanda in tho Fyzabad district, at 
a distance of twelve miles from tho former, and a mile south of 
tho junction of the roa I with that running parallel to tho Ghagra 
tlirough tho south of the district. Kalwari, which apparently 
derives its name from former Kalwar inhabitants, is still a market 
of some local importance, the principal exports being grain and 
I spices, and the imports cloth, tobacco, metal vessels and cotton. 
Tho place possesses a police-station, post-office, and a low'or 
primary school. The population numbered 3,311 in 1872, but has 
since declined, the total at tho last census being 3,058, of whom 
298 were Musalraans. The prevailing Hindu castes are Ahirs, 
Baiiias, and Gautam Rajputs ; tho last are the proprietors of tho 
I village, which includes an ai'ea of 1,501 acres, 1,260 being under 
’ cultivation, and is assessed at Rs, 3,122. 

KHALILABAD, Pargana Maghar East, Tahsil Khalilabad. 

The headquarters of the south-eastern tahsil are located in a 
large village of tappa Haveli South, lying in 26® 47' N. and 83® 
5' E., on the metalled road from Fyzabad to Gorakhpur, at a 
distance of 22 miles east from Basti. Parallel to the road, on 
the south, runs tho main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the Khalilabad station being about a mile west of tha 
tahsil and connected with the road by a short metalled feeder. A 
branch road runs north from the village to Mehndawal, and has 
recently been metalled, while a second goes south to Dhanghata and 
Chhapra-ghat. The place derives its name from its founder, Qazi 
-Khalil-ur-Jlahinto, who was appointed chald^daT of Gorakhp^ 
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about 1680. Tho local garrison was thou maintainod at Magbar, 
Bomo four miles to the east, and there his tomb is to be seen. 
Several of his descendants still hold land in tho ncighbourhoot], 
and Khalilabad is owned at present by Muhammad Jalil. The 
population, which in 1872 numbered 1,043 souls, had risen at tho 
last census to 2,728, of whom 042 were Muhammadans. There is 
a small bazar here with shops on either side of the metalled road 
extending for about a quarter of a mile, and a fair amount of 
business is done at the markets wdiich are hold twice a week. Tho 
tahsil stands to tho south of Gorakhpur road, and is an impos^ 
ing structure erected on tho site of an old Musalm an building; 
it dates from after tho mutiny, whon tho place wms sacked by the 
rebels. The other public institutions comprise a police-station, a 
post-office, a registration office, a cattlc-pound, and an upper 
primary school, which is shortly to be raised to the middle standard. 
Ill addition to the main bazar in the centre of tho village, and 
known as Eagarganj, there is a second to tho east in which 
markets are hedd on Saturdays. To tho west of the Mehiidawal 
road is a largo military cncamping-ground. 


KHALILABAD Talml 

This is tho south-eastern subdivision of the district, being 
bounded on tho east by Gorakhpur, and on tho north by Banai, 
on the west by the Basti tahsil, and on the south by the Ghagra, 
wffiich separates it from tho Fyzabad district. It is composed 
of the tw^o parganas of Maghar East and Mahuli East, and 
contains 39 tappas and 1,567 villages. Tho total area, which 
varies from time to time by reason of tho action of tho Ghagra, 
Kuwana and Bapti rivers, amounted in 1905 to 335,960 acres or 
556 square miles, of which 252,420 acres were cultivated in the 
same year. 

Separate articles wdll be found on the two parganas, giving a 
detailed account of their physical characteristics, agriculture and 
revenue. Topographically the tahsil may bo divided roughly 
into two tracts : the first comprising the hachlmr or low land 
lying along the Rapti in the north-east and along tho Ghagra m 
the south ; and secondly, the ibparhar or uplands, which include 
the rest of the subdivision. The Rapti kachhar is of no great 
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extent, and is capable of proluciiig maize, arhar, and other 
kharif crops; but that of the Ghagra embraces till the country 
between that river and the Kuwana, a tract in which floods cause 
gerious damage, so that iu many villages the autumn crops can 
only be grown in exceptionally dry years. On the other hand, 
tbo soil is of a very fertile description, and owing to tho proximity 
of water to the surface there is little need for irrigation. In tho 
uplands the country is undulating, and the soil varies from sand 
in the higher ground to a heavy clay in tho depressions. The 
most important luitural feature is tho raised belt of land which 
follows tho course of the Ami through pargana IVlagluir East. In 
a^lditioM to the rivers already mentioned, there is the Katiiehia, 
whicli for a considerable distance forms the boundary of JMaghar 
l^last and then passes into Mahuli blast to join tho Kuwana near 
Mnkhlispur, The surface of tlio country is further broken by a 
network of tributary streams, and also by inimerous dtiprcssions, 
Ihc most important of which is tho BakhiraTal, well known as 
; the largest expanse of water in tlic provinces. Almost every ])art 
of tho tahsil is amply supplied with natural sources of irrigation, 
but the number of wolbs is deficient in tho Magliar pargana; and 
tills fact, combined with tho liability of j'largana IMahuli East to 
flooding renders a number of villages more or loss precarious. 

Tho tahsil is administered as a sul)di\dsion in the charge 
of a fiilEpow^ered magistrate on the district staff. There is 
a tahsildar with headquarters at Khalilabad, who exercises 
revenue and magisterial powers of tho second and third classes 
respectively, and at the present time llai Kanhaiya Bakhsh Pal 
Hahadur is an honorary magistrate for tho ^Mahuli and Jiarakoni 
police stations. Tho civil jurisdiction of the tahsil is entrusted 
fo the munsif of Basti, with tho exception of the six south-eastern 
lappas of Mahuli East, which for the purposes of administrative 
convenience are included in tlie circle of the munsif of Bausgaon 
m tho Gorakhpur district. For the purposes of police adminis- 
tration there are stations at Khalilabad, Mehndawal, Mahuli, 
I^hanghata, Dudhara, Bankata and Budhabandh. The greater 
part of the Bankata circle, however, lies in the Bansi tahsil, 
while a portion of pargana Mahuli East is included in that of 
^^arakoni. Under the new scheme Bavakoui and Budhabaudh 
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will be amalgamated into a single circle, with headquarters pro* 
bably at Bardand in Mahuli West. 

The tabsil first attained its present shape on the formation 
of the Basti district in 1865. At the subsequent census of 
1872 it contained 307,717 inhabitants, and since that time the 
population has very rapidly Increased. The total rose to 341,590 
in 1881, and ten years later to 380,486. At the last enumer- 
ation of 1901 it numbered 304,675 souls,, of whom 195,358 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 323,760 
Hindus, 70,875 Musalmans, 14 Aryas, six Christians and four 
Sikhs. The principal Hindu castes occupy much the same 
relation to one another as in other parts of the district. 
First come Cbamars, numbering 57,506 ; they are followed by 
Ahirs, 45,732; Brahmans, 35,916; Kurmis, 22,309; Kewats,' 
14,210 ; and Baiiias, 1 1 ,540. Other castes with over five thousand 
fnemhers apiece are Kahars, Mallahs, Dhobis, Kumhars, Koovis, 
Telis, Bhiiinhars, Rajputs, Barais, Bhars, and Ijoliars. TIir 
R ajputs belong to several different clans, but none, except porhaps 
the Surajbansis, occupy a very prominent position. Amoii^ 
the Musalmans, Julahas take the lead with 15,047 represenfr 
atives; followed by Sheikhs, 14,586, and Rajputs, 11,271, the 
Muhammadan members of this caste outnuml>cring their ITindu 
brethren, as is also the case in Haraiya. They belong mainly 
to the Panwar, Chauhan, and Bais clans, their conversion datiii^,^ 
from the time .when Maghar became a seat of Musalman power. 
Other Muhammadans who are found in considerable immhora 
are Behnas, Pathans, Faqirs and Hajjams. 

The population is almost wholly agricultural, and according 
to the oonsus returns over 80 per cent, wore directly dependent 
On cultivation, a higher proportion than in any other tahsil. 
Of the other industries cotton-weaving affords employment to the 
greatest number of persons, and is the only manufacture of any 
note, except thaji of metal vessels at Bakhira, Mehpdawal atid 
elsewhere. The people are scattered over ] ,939 inhaSiifed 
with an average density of 712 to the square mile. In the vast 
majority of cases the villages are very small. Mehndawal is tB 
largest town, with a population of about ten thousand, and « 
f^dbeiimstered Act XX of 1856; it has at cQnsidejfdtbfc 
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traffic in grain and other commodities, and is still to some extent 
a mart of exchange between the products of the plains and of 
tho hills, though it has been affected by the construction of 
the railway and tho competition of more favourably situated 
markets. Tho only other places of any size are Bakhira,Maghar, 
Haribarpur, and Khalilabad, the last having benefited by the 
alvent of tho railway and the conse<pieut dijvclopmont of an 
export trade in grain. The tahsil is well provided with means 
of communication. In addition to the railway, which traverses 
the centre from west to cast and has stations at Magliav and 
Khalilabad, there is tho provincial road f I’om Gorakhpur to Basti 
and a number of unmctallod roads. Of tho latter the most 
impojtant is that from Khalilabad to Mehndawal, shortly to be 
^promoted to tho first class. Other roads include those from 
Jlasli to Mehndawal <aiul Karmaini-ghat, and from Bakhira to 
Hansi, lludhauli and Gorakhpur. In tho south are tho I’oads from 
Khalilabad to Chhapra-gliat on the Ghagra, with a branch lead- 
ing from Mukhlispur toMahuli and Basti, and tliat from Amorha 
to Barhalganj, traversing the south of the district and running 
parallel to the Ghagra. There is a military encamping ground 
at Khalilabad and an inspection-honso at Mohndaw'al. Lists of 
tho schools, ferries, post-offices, markets, and fairs of the tahsil 
will be found in tho appendix. 

KOTHILA, Pargana Basti East, Tahsil Basti. 

This village gives its name to a tappa in tho north of tho 
pargana and lies in 2G^ 59' N. and 82° 40' E,, at a dislanco of 
17 miles from Basti, about a mile to tho w^cst of tho Domariaganj 
load, aud not far from the junction of the latter with the brancli 
road from Jl^ycramjot. Adjoining Kothila on tlio oast, and 
practically i^rming a single village with it, is Sonhan, which 
gives its naixie to a police-station standing by tho side of tho 
Basti road. There is also a post-office and a cattle-pound 
adjoiiiing the thana, while in Kothila there is an aided 
school maintained by the sa'inindars and a luxzar in wdiicdi 
Jliarkets arc held twice a week. The population of Sonhan at tho 
census was only 125, wdulo Kothila contaniod 840 inhabit- 

including 2G Musalmans and a number of Brahmans. 
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The village lands cover 296 acres, of which about 240 are culti- 
vated, mainly by tho proprietors, are assessed at Rs. 637, and 
are held by a family of Pandos. 

LALGANJ, Pargana Mahuli West, Tahail Basti. 

A market village of tappa Bargaon Pagar, lying in 26° 39' 
N. and 82° 50' E., on the left bank of the Kuwana river, opposite 
its confluence with the Manwav.ata distance of 14 miles south- 
east from Basti. Through it runs the road from Munderws 
railway station to Gaighat and Tancla, crossing the Kuwana liy 
a ferry. Tho river is navigable here, and a number of country 
boats are used to carry down grain to the Ghagra. A fair amount 
of business is done in tlie bazar, and besides the trade in grain 
tho place has a local reputation for the manufacture of sugar and 
for cotton-printing. The population at the last census nunilieiGd 
1,145 souls, of whom 271 w’ere hlusalmaus. .riio village, which is 
officially known as Saraighat, comprises 214 acres, of which only 
about 145 are cultivated ; tho land slopes down to the river, and 
the soil is poor. Tho revenue is Rs. .360, and tho proprietor is s 
Surajbansi ra?s, Babu Nageswar Prasad Singh of Marwatia. In 
the rains Lalganj is almost inaccessible, except by boat ; tho 
school stands on high ground, w’hich during the wxt season 
becomes an island. A considerable bathing fair takes place at 
Lalganj on the full moon of Chart, the confluence being, as usual, 
considered a place of sanctity. 


LOTAN, Pargana Binatakpub, Tahail Bansi. 

Lotan, a village of tappa Netwar, stands in 27° 17' N. and 
83° 1 5' E., on the west or right bank of the Ghunghi and close tn 
the Gorakhpur border. It is connected by a good unmetalled 
road with Bansi and so with the district headquarters, the distance 

frora*he latter being 57 miles. Other roads load from Lotan to 
Rigauli and Gorakhpur, while a cart-track mps northwairds to 
Butwal in Nepal. The village is of small size, and at the 
census contained 664 inhabitants, including 68 Musalmans, en 
considerable communities of Banias and Ahirs. In Buchanan * 
day tho place possessed but 70 poor huts and stood in a disfflw 
and ill-cultivated tract of forest and tall grass. The “r; 
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now given place to rice-fields and groves of mango trees which 
surround the village. It was at Lotan that the British force was 
entrenched during the early phases of the Ncpalose war, and after- 
wards the locality became one of the chief entrcp6ts of the trade 
with the hills. The popularity of the route has decline I since the 
construction of the metalled road from Uska to Bird pur, while 
the railway has further served to divert the traffic, and grain is 
no longer stored here in large quantities avS was the ease in days 
gone by. A registration post is still maintained here, owing to 
its proximity to Butwal. The chief imports are unhusked rice, 
wheat, (jld, drugs and spices, fibres, iron, copper, oilseeds, hides 
and horns; while the principal exports to Nepal are cotton stuffs, 
i'ocoaiiuts, hardware, salt, sugar and tobacco. Lotan also con- 
tains a police-station, a post-office, and a cattle-pound; markets 
arc held here w'eekly, but t!iey are only of local importance. 


MAGHAE, Pargana Maghar East, 'falisll KiiALiLAnAD. 

The capital of the pargaiia is d small towm of considorablo 
antiquity, but of little present importance, save perhaps as a place 
of pilgrimage. It lies in the tappa of the same name, sometimes 
also called Qasba, in 2G® 45' N, and 83° 8' E., by the side of the 
provincial main road from Gorakhpur to Eyzal)ad, at a diwstanco 
of 27 miles cast from Basti and four miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters. To the south of the road runs the main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, both crossing the Ami by 
bridges about half a mile to the east of the main site, Maghar at 
the last census contained 2,G36 inhabitants, of whom as many as 
1,411 were Musalmans. There is a small bazar, in which markets 
are held weekly; as well as a post-office, a large upper primary 
school, and an aided school for girls. In the town are several 
old but solid masonry houses, belonging to Kayasths and Banias. 

A small fair is hel(f in Maghar during the month of |^artik, 
and goes by the name of Bhimlapati. But the place has religious 
associations of far greater importance, as it contains the cenotaph 
shrine of the prophet, Kabir Shah. This is still an object of 
pilgrimage for both Hindus and Musalmans, and it is difficult 
to say whether the saint favoured one faith more than the other. 
Ho undoubtedly attacked both creeds unsparingly, yet both 
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agroo that he was a holy man in whose teaching there was some- 
ihing akin to their own faith, and that ho was worthy of worship. 
Both flock with equal devotion to his shrine, regarding which 
many local legends are current. One story relates that in the 
course of his wanderings ho came to Maghar, and tliero ho 
apparently died. Tils disciples disputed over the body, the 
different parties desiring to ptnform the last rites as directed hy 
the precepts of their opposing creeds. The (piarrel was fruitless^, 
for though the Musalmans prevailed and buried tlie corpse, Kalhr 
was still ill the flesh at Brindaban near Muttra. Thence ho sort 
word bidding them open the grave and thus Y>rove that there 
no cause for dispute. They did so, and found nought but a 
dolcctaldo fragrance. The traditional date for this event is 12/1, 
and though Kabir did not really die till 1450 or th(‘roal)Outs, 
his shrine was erected forthwith. Whatever be the true duto (»f 
this original building matters little; for it wiirS rephicoil or 
restored by Naw^ab Fidai Khan, who garrisoned i\Taghar with 
an imperial force aliout loGTp though another account makes 
Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahav Khan of Ghazipur and 
Patna, the robuildor of the edifice, '^bhe custody of the shiinc, 
however, has romalnod from the fir&b with a Julaha family, and iU 
maintenance is provided for by the revenue-free grant of a village 
in this pargana, and a daily allowanco of four annas paid from 
the Gorakhpur treasury. The grant dates apparently from the 
days of Safdar Jang, who visited the spot and made provision 
for tho proper upkeep of the shrino. There is also a Hindu 
mahant, whose earliest predecessor came about 17G4 ami was 
buried in a second shrino, standing near that of Kabir in a 
picturesque situation on the banks of the Ami; neither is of any 
great size or architectural merit. Kot far distant is a mosquo 
with a flight of steps leading down to the river, built a few years 
ago by a wealthy resident of Gorakhpur ; and in the same locality 
is^a Hindu temple. There is no regular fair in honour of Kabir, 
but pilgrims come mostly in December and January to ihako 
their humble offerings at his shrine. 

Local tradition states that Maghar was in early day® ^ 
stronghold of tho Tharus, whoso fortress stood in tho neighboumg 
village k Ghan|hampur j but their existence is probably' 
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and the first inhabitants were perhaps Domkatars or other Hindus* 
About 1300 the Sarnets arrived, and made the place the capital 
of their principality* The remains of the old fort of the llajas 
may still bo traced to the west of the town ; it covered some IG 
acres and contained several brick buildings, being defended by a 
ditch, a rampart, and the inovitablo bamboo hedge. The arrival 
of the Miisalmau forces in 1570 or thereabouts drove them to 
Ilaiisi, and Maghar was held by FidaiKhaii. The Sarnots returned 
ill IGIO, expelled the garrison, and resuinjd possession of his 
fortress ; but some seventy years later Qazi Khalil-ur-Kahman 
once again restored the imperial authority, and from that time 
till tlie cession in 1801 the Musalinans never relincpushod theii* 
hold on the place. Maghar became a post of ooiisidorable import-* 
aiice, and was combined with Muazzamabad or Gorakhpur as the 
administrative headquarters of the division. Khalil-ur-Rahman 
died hero, and and his tomb stands in the centre of the town* 
After the introduction of British rule Maghar was restored to the 
Raja of Bansi and is still held by his descendant. 

MAGHAR EAST Pargana, Tahsil Kiialilabad. 

This pargana comprises the northern and larger portion 
of the Khalilabad tahsil, and is a very considerable tract 
of country, in many parts of great natural fertility and highly 
developed, with a total area of 221,509 acres or 3-lG square miles, 
It is bounded on the east by the Gorakhpur district, the dividing 
line being in places formed by the Rapti and Ami rivers ; on the 
north by pargana Bansi East j on the west by Maghar West and 
Basti East ; and on the south by the two Mahulis. The north-* 
Western boundary is defined by the Ami and its afilueiit the Barar, 
which unite near Belhar Kalau, the combined stream thence flowing 
In a south-easterly direction across the centre of the tract to the 
* Gorakhpur border, ^^hore it then takes a southerly course. At 
ifs point of exit from the district the Ami is fed by the Khudwa, 
which rises near Mirganj and flows through tappa Haveli South 
till it reaches the district boundary, there bending north-east to 
join the main stream. Separating the pargana from Basti East 
ftod Mahuli West is the Katnehia, which here flows in a well* 
define^ bod Md forms .a prominent natural feature. It Is fed ih 
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its upper reaches by the Gtirehia, but has no other tributaries 
except an irregular aiicl shallow watercourse of the same uame 
flowing through tappa Ujiar and resembling rather a succession 
of jhils than a river. Mention may also be made of the Sakaria 
and Makaria, two small streams which unite on the eastern 
borders of Ujiar and flow duo east to join the Ami near Bakuchi- 
and of the okl channel of the Bapbi, which for several miles forms 
the northoru boundary before uniting with the river in its presoiit 
bed. There are numerous obtier drainage lines of minor import- 
ance, and a largo miml)(‘r of lakes and jhils , by far the greatest and 
most important being the famous Bakhira d'al. Compared wutli 
this, the others are qnltu insiguiiicaiit, though the Baudwal and 
Khakra lakes near the Rapti, the Nanwa Tal and several similar 
pieces of water in Ujiar are of considerable extent. There is no 
forest in the pavgana, Init at the bcgiiiniug of the last century 
the tract ^vas but scantily cultivated and covered in great measure 
by trees. 

The pargana formerly included Maghar West, but the three 
north-western ta])pas wore detached and given to the Basti tahsil 
on the formation of the district in 1805, leaving seventeen tappas 
in tahsil Khalilabad. Between the Ami and the Rapti are (i opal- 
pur, Sakra, and Majaura, each of small size, and the throe large 
tappas of ^[ehmlawal, Bakhira and Belli ar, the last extending 
bcyoird the former river. West and south of the Ami are Ujiar, 
Bakuchi, Phulothu, Dewapar, Atrawal, Uii, Amanabad, Churaiby^ 
Maghar, llaveli South and Rarapur Raili. The whole tract lies 
in the upirhar or upland jdaiu \vith the exception of the north- 
east portion, comprising part of Mohndawuxl and a few villages 
of Bakhira. This belongs to the Rapti kackha^y and is a low- 
lying country subject to inundation. Along the bank of the old 
and present Rapti is a strip of excellent hhat soil, producing the 
finest rahi crops and growing maize and arhar when beyond the ■ 
reach of the annual floods. In the lower portions the floods are 
very deep, and all that is produced is a backw^ard raW, a little 
boro or summer rice, and thatching-grass. The limit between 
the hachhar and the uplands is clearly defined by the high bank 
or danVf which runs along the southern and western edgek of tho 
Bakhira lake and then strikes off to the north and north^we«l» 
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through tappa MehndawaL The soil is very light, but not unfre- 
quently fertile and resembling hhatj and the tract is divided into 
a number of small villages, usually held by Brahman zamindars. 
On the south the bank continues almost to the Ami, and 
beyond it, in the interior of the pargana, lies the ujparhar or 
uplands. In the north this consists of a level plain of stiff loam 
or clay, but towards the Ami and its tributary, the Barar, the 
land rises and becomes undulating. There is thus a belt of high 
laud crossing the pargana obliquely and following the course of 
this river ) it has a light soil, not always unfertile, but cut up by 
numerous nalas loading down to the Barar and Ami. South of 
the latter the ground gradually falls to the south-west, the slope 
boing almost imperceptible, save that the soil becomes more and 
more stiff till at last the lowest level is reached in Ujiar. The 
main portion of this tappa is an even flat of rich loam of a strong 
consistency interrupted only by the strip of light land along the 
southern Garehia ; and this tract continues into the south-west of 
Bolhar, all Amanabad, the west of Phulethu and the northern 
corner of Churaib.* The vest of the pargana, in the south and 
south-east, is an intormediato zone of light but good loam, 
drained by the Khudwa and extending into the Mahuli pargana, 
whore it meets the sandy hkur of the uparliar edge. Altogether, 
75 per cent, of the soil is loam, 12 per cent, clay, and the rest 
sand or else kachhar. On the conventional classification, 16 per 
cent, is goindf 38 per cent, miyana, and 34 per cent, palo, tho 
remainder being ihuv and IccichluiVy which at tho settlement wero 
treated apart. 

At tho time of tho settlement 146,076 acres were under the 
plough, and by 1905 the total had risen to 156,234 acres or 70*5 per 
cent, of the entire area. In addition to this, 57,212 acres were 
cropped twice in the year, representing a further substantial 
increase. The barren area now stands at 24,089 acres, of which only 
866 acres are actually unfit for cultivation, tho rest being either 
under water or permanently occupied by roads and buildings. The 
land returned as culturable is 41,186 acres, including 6,683 acres 
of groves j but much of this is of a poor or precarious description 
and would not repay tillage. About 55 per cent, of the cultiva- 
tion is irrigated^ mainly from tanks and the small streams. 
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Wells are not very numerous, though they can be constructed 
without difficulty when required, except in the higher and sandy 
tracts. The rahi is the more important harvest, in that it covers 
a larger area than the kharif; the principal crop is wheat, 
followed by peas, these together accounting for half the land 
sown, while poppy is a valuable asset. In the kharif rice is the 
one great staple, and takes up 75 per cent, of the cultivation, the 
jarhan variety predominating ; arhar is grown extensively, am] 
Bugarcano is found in some abundance. Largo quantities of boro 
or summer rice is produced round the Bakhira Tal and in thd 
marshes of Mohndawal. 

Among cultivators Musalmans take the foremost place in 
this pargana, and next come Brahmans, Kurrnis, Ahirs, Eajputa, 
Chamars, Kom'is, Kay astlis, Banias and K ahars. At the settleiiiont 
15,250 acres or 28 per cent, of the holdings ^Yero tilled by the pro- 
prietors, and since that time the proportion has largely increased, 
the total being now 24,052 acres ; tins result is due to increased 
subdivision and greater pressure on the soil, and has boon 
achieved at the cost of occupancy tenants. Bents ranged at the 
settlement from Bs. 2-2-0 per acre of inferior palo to Bs. 6-14-0 
for the best goind lands ; and a general rise has taken place 
since that date. This fact, in connection with the spread of 
cultivation, has rendered the incidence of the revenue doinaml 
very light. It was hut Be. 1-10-4 per acre of cultivation at tho 
time of tho last revision, and although the old demand was thou 
increased by 47 per cent., it represented only 45 per cent, of the 
assets. Tho revenue at each successive settlement is shown in 
the appendix.* Tho alluvial mahala along the Bapti come up for 
revision every five years, and this accounts for periodical 
fluctuations in tho total sum payable to Government. 

The pargana contains 968 villages, and of these as many a» 
712 are held in imperfect pattidari tenure. Nino are revonu3- 
fr3e, 221 are joint zamindariy and only 26 are OAvned by siiiglo 
proprietors. The birt form of under-proprietary tenure is found 
in 17 villages. The majority of the villages are held by Brahman 
and Rajput communities, though the number of Muhammadau 
zamindars is greater than in any other pargana of the district. 


* Appendix, T^blci) IX und X. 
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There are no large proprietors, excepting perliaps the Agarwal 
Baiiias of Gorakhpur, \vho own the Barauncha liul estate of 5,18D 
acres. Others Avho hold small estates are the Pathans of Nandanr, 
the Sheikhs of Qazipur, the Sikhs of Tilja, the Brahmans of 
Magna, and the Rajputs of Naharpur. 

The population has steadily increased of late years and tho 
last census showed a gain of 11,000 persons vsince 1891. Tho 
number of iti habitants was 247,891, of whom 190,471 were Hindus, 
7)7,390 Musalmans, and 34, diielly Aryas, of other religions. 
The people arc mainly agricultural, and are distributed over 
1,201 inhabited sites with an average density of 71o to the square 
mile. Idle manufactures of tho ]>ai*gana arc confined to tlic towns, 
and consist in coarse cotton cloth woven chiefly at ^laghar, and 
metal vessels produced at IVlehiKlawal and Bakhira. Those, with 
Khalilal)ad, are the chief markets, and are almost tlio only places 
of any size, Belhar Kalan has a large poj)ulation, but it is made 
up of iiumerons scattered liamlets, and twelve other villages 
contain over a thousand inhabitants, though of t hose Dudhara alone 
deserves separate mention. Means of communication are good. 
The southern portion is traversed by tho railway, with 
stations at Maghar and Khalilal)ad, and also liy tho provincial 
road from Gorakhpur to Fyzahad, From Khalilahad a road, 
recently metalled, runs north to Bakhira and Mehndawal, 
and another goes south to Dhanghata and Chhapra-ghat. Tho 
former joins tho roa<l from Basti to Karin aini-ghat at Mehndawal, 
while from Bakhira roads lead to Gorakhpur, Bansi, and 
Rudhauli. 

Tho history of the pargana in early days is identical with 
that of the Sarnets of Bans!. The Rajas abandoned their old 
fortress at Maghar wFen that place became the scat of a Musalinau 
garrison, and this fact has always exerted a marked influenco 
on the surrounding country. Maghar was less subject to the local 
chieftains than any other part of Bansi, as is evident from tho 
small number of birt grants and the large Muhammadan popula- 
liion. Ill the north indeed tho Sarnets retained their supremacy*, 
ftnd at a comparatively late date tho groat estate of Bakhira was 
given to a member of that house; but the rebellion of the 
proprietoi* in 1867 lost him his lands and his life. 
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MAGHAR WEST Par^ana, Tahsil Basti. 

This pargaiia occupies the north-eastern portion of tho 
Basti tahsil, and comprises a tract of a somewhat different nature 
|rom the rest of the subdivision, being less fertile and less 
thickly populated than the southern parts. On its irregular 
northern frontier it is bounded by pargana Bansi East, tho 
division being marked for some distance by tho Budha and 
Barar watercourses. For a few miles on tho north west it marches 
with Rasulpur ; to the south-west tho small Garohia stream separat s 
it from Basti East ; and to the south-east lies pargana Maghar East 
of the Khalilabad tahsil. Maghar West consists of three tappas, 
Eudhauli, Ghosiari, and Banskhor, and has a total area of 7 1,883 
acres or 112 square miles. 

Besides the rivers mentioned, there is the Ami, which 
meanders in a south-easterly direction through tho centre in a deep 
and wide bed, for the greater part of its course separating tho 
Ghosiari tappa on the east from Rudhauli on the west. It is 
fed by the Reruwa, a small stream which rises near Rudhauli and 
after flowing parallel to tho Ami for some distance bends to the 
north-east to join that river and forms the boundary between 
the Rudhauli and Banskhor tappas ; the Jamuwar, which rises iu 
tho Khajwa Tal in pargana ’ Bausi East and divides Rudhauli 
from Ghosiari as far as its junction with the Ami ; and other 
intermittent watercourses which serve as escapes for tho surface 
drainage and as sources of irrigation. Lakes and jhils are 
numerous, but none are of great size, the chief being the Sax'gat Tal 
to the south of Rudhauli village and that at Kondra near the 
Garehia. The rivers divide the pargana into several distinct 
tracts, though tho whole forms part of the uparhur or central 
upland plain. Along tho Garehia on the western border there is 
a slightly raised strip of light, and sometimes rather sandy, but 
fertile soil, resembling the bhat or peculiar alluvial deposit of the 
Rapti. Tho rest of tappa Rudhauli, as far as the Jamuwar and 
Ami, is a hollow depression in which the soil is generally clay J 
there are great stretches of land producing nothing hut jarhan, and 
much of the rahi is only a secondary crop grown after autumn riee. 
Towards the Ami and Jamuwar the level rises, and in the ixeigh- 
bonrhood of the former river the ground is broken and undulating^ 
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rising higli above the channel and its tributary nalas; the soil 
is very light, but the land is often sour, and a good deal of it is 
infected with reh; but it retains traces of the fertility which 
characterises the Rapti hhaty and produces all crops wi^thout 
irrigation. The northern half of tappa Ghosiari is practically a 
continuation of the Rudhauli rice tract, but in the south and in 
Baiiskhor we find a commoncoment of that belt of high land which 
extends through the Khalilabad tahsil to the Bakhira Tal. Here 
the soil is an excellent loam which boars good crops at both 
harvests, and the clay rice lands are confined to the hollows and 
the kachhar of the Ami. The survey returns show that clay occurs 
in a higher proportion than in any other part of the tahsil, but 
even so it amounts to but 31 per cent, as compared with 68 per 
cent, of loam. According to the conventional classification of 
tlie settlement, 19 per cent, is goind, 42 per cent, miyana, and 
39 per cent. palo. 

In 1815 the pargana was described by Buchanan as scantily 
cultivated and covered in a great measure by trees; but now trees 
are no more common and cultivation little less extensive than 
in other parts of the district. At the last settlement 47,032 
acres were under the plough, and in 1905 the figures had 
risen to 50,838 acres or 70*7 per cent, of the whole. Similarly 
the doubled-croppod area had risen from 14,928 to 20,268 acres. 
Of the remainder, 5,853 acres wore classed as barren, although of 
this all but 571 acres were under water or occupied by village sites, 
roads, and the like; and 15,192 acres, including 2,015 acres under 
groves, were returned as culturable waste. The irrigated area is 
large, and even in 1905, when the general average of the district 
was low, it amounted to 58 per cent, of the cultivation ; the 
natural sources of supply are ample in any ordinary year, the 
small streams being utilized to a greater extent than in any other 
part of the district, while of late the number of wells has laigely 
increased. The principal autumn crop is early rice, followed 
closely by jarhan, and these together occupy 80 per cent, of the 
fcAari/ harvest, the remainder being chiefly arhar and sugarcane. 
The rahi area is more evenly divid^ between wheat, peas, barley, 
linseed and mustard, and gujai or wheat mixed with barky.; 
there is also a fair amount of poppy cultivation. 
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Among the cultivating classes Brahmans, as usual, predomin- 
ate, though most of their cultivation is proprietary. Then come 
Kuiunis, Chamars aufl Miisalmans, followed by Ahirs, Rajputs^ 
and jj^oeris. The holdings are very small, averaging but l o 
acres. At the settlement about 12,500 acres were tilled by 
proprietors, and 34,500 acres by tenants ; but since that time 
the former figure has increased to 18,500 acres, chiefly tit tho 
expense of occupancy tenants. Owing to the minute subdivLsion 
of the property which prevails, zamindars have to make tho most 
of their lands by taking them under their own cultivation, and 
every possible device is resorted to for defeating occupancy rights. 
The rent-rates accepted by tho settlement (jflicer varied fi’oni 
Rs. 2-2-0 for tho worst imlo to Ms. 0-14-0 per acjre of tho best 
goindy and a considerable increase has taken place in subsccpicut 
years. The revenue domaml at each revision will be found in tho 
appendix.* At the last settlement an euhancomeiit of 50 per cent, 
was taken, but in spite of this 4;-ho iuciilcuco was but Re. 1-11-10 
per acre of cultivation, and the domaiid Avas 47 per cent, of tho 
assets, while the latter have largely iucreastd since that time, no 
that the assessment never pressed heavily and sooif became 
distinctly light. 

The population of tho pargana has steadily risen during the 
past forty years. In 1881 it numbered 58,138 persons, and ton 
years later 70,985. At the last cuuraeratiou of 1901 tho total 
was 76,270, of whom 0,719 wei’o Musalmans. The density is tlma 
less than in the southern parganas of tho tahsll, but still averages 
681 to the square mile. Tho people are almo.st entirely occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, and are scattered over 354 inhabited 
sites. With the exception of Rudhauli, which will be separately 
described, there is not a village of any size in the pargana, aufl 
Hanumanganj alone contains over a thousand inhabitants. Means 
of communication are afforded by tho metalled road from Basti 
to Bansi, which passes through Rudhauli. Tiiere it is crossed by 
an unmetalled road leading from Bakhira to Bhaupur in pargana 
Basulpur, 

The history of the pargana is practically identical with that 
o ^Maghar East. It was incimied in the domains of the Sarn^ t 
• Appendix, Table IX, 
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Eajas, who were first established at Maghar and afterwards at 
Baiisi. The landowners are principally Brahmans and Bajputs, 
and the only large proprietors are the Sarnet Balms of Kudhaiili, 
who claim connection with the Bansi hotise and together own 
about 20,000 acres; some mention of the family has been made in 
Chapter III. At the present time the pargana contains 378 
villages, of which one is reveinic-froe, 12 are hold by single 
proprietors, 51 in joint zamhidari, and 314 in imperfect tenure; 
49 villages are in the possession of hirtia under-proprietors. 

MAIISON, Pargana Maiuti.! West, Tahml Basti. 

A large and somewhat straggling village of tappa Kapri 
Mahson, lying in 2G® 44' N. and 82^ 47' K.,at a distance of seven 
miles south-east from Basti, Avith which it is connoctod by aTi 
uiimetalled road, and a mile cast from the Kmvana river. The 
population has remained almost stationary for the last thirt/y 
years, and in 1901 numbered 3,603 souls, of whom 430 were 
Musalmans, the prevailing castes being Brahmans, Biirajbansi 
Rajputs, and Kurrais. There is a Avell -attended u])pGr pidmary 
school, a small aided school for girls, and a branch post-office. 
The market is of some local importance and l)azar8 are held four 
times a week, twice in Mahson proper, and t\Nico in Mahson 
Jot, an adjoining site to the east. Mahson is best knoAvn, however, 
as the seat of the Baja of Mahuli, whoso castle is an imposing 
building, standing on fairly high ground and approached by a 
bridge leading across a tank which was constructed as a famine 
work in 1896. The Baja is the owner of the village, which 
includes an area of 550 acres, some 390 acres being cultivated, and 
is assessed at Bs. 1,255. The soil is a fertile loam, and the 
tenants are prosperous. The village is administered under the 
Sanitation Act, but the place cannot yot be described as a model 
of cleanliness, 

MAHULI, Pargana Mahuli, Tahsil Khalilabad. 

The capital of the pargana is a considerable village of tappa 
Bankat, lying in 26® 38' N, and 82® 59' E., at a distance of 
some 2l miles south-east from Basti and two miles west of the road 
from Khalilabad to Chhapra-ghat. Between the road and tiia 
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village flows the river Katnehia, which is crossed by a ferry. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,497 persons, of 
whom 604 were Musalmans ; the prevailing Hindu castes being 
Brahmans, Banias, Rajputs and Kurmis. The place possesses a 
lower primary school, a cattle-pound, a post-office, and a bazar of 
some local importance in which markets are held twice a week. 
Mahuli first rose to prominence about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, when it became the stronghold of the Surajbansi Rajputs who 
seized the surrounding country, and it was known as the capital 
of a pargana in the days of Akbar. The Rajas continued to dwell 
here till about 1780, wffien a great sickness foil upon the family, 
supposed to proceed from the wrath of some deity, and causc^l 
their migration to Mahson. In Buchanan’s time the remains of 
their castle were distinctly visible, standing on a mound of broken 
bricks, and surrounded by a rampart of the same material. The 
neighbourhood was then covered with forest, said to have been 
planted as a defence against the Musalman cavalry ; l:)ut all 
traces of it have long disappeared. The Raja of Mahson is still 
the owner of the village, which has an area of 1,191 acres, 9GG 
being cultivated, and is assessed at Rs. 1,913. 


MAHULI EAST Pargana, Tahsil Kftalilabat). 

This pargana occupies the southern portion of the tahsil 
and the south-east corner of the district. It is bounded on 
the east by Gorakhpur, the dividing line for several miles being 
the Kuwana river ; on the south by the Ghagra, which separates 
it from the Fyzabal district ; on the north- w^est by Mahuli West, 
and on the north by Maghar East. It had in 1905 a total area 
of 134,451 acres or 209 square miles, but it varies from time to 
time owing to the action of the Ghagra and, to a less extent, that 
of the Kuwana. The latter river flows through the centre of the 
pargana, and at Mukhlispur is joined by the Katnehia. Ihe 
tract is divided into no fewer than 22 tappas, most of these 
being very small. In the north, beyond the Katnehia and 
Kuwana, are Auradand, Mandar, Tama, Chandraoti, Pidaipur, 
Mahabra, Satahra, Deokalij-^nd Karsand. Between the Katn^ 
hia and Kuwa^ lie Muradpur, Baukat and Tariapar; while ta 
the south of thof latter river are Ajron, Naudand, Busutgwari 
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tfahtbii, Kuchri, Pemri, Sirsi, Baragaon, and Taraf Belghatia. The 
)hysical aspects of the pargana are somewhat diversified, the 
predominant feature being the Kuwana and the other rivers. 
This stream now runs parallel with the Ghagra, with a considor- 
iblo stretch of intervening country ; but about 1850 the Ghagra 
set northward and burst into the Kuwana, with the result that the 
Utter is now a branch of the greater stream and the country 
between the two rivors has become more or loss alluvial. Along 
the centre runs a tra :t of higher land, but even this is Intormptod 
by excessive depressions through which flow several connecting 
channels, and hero the damage caiisad by flools is serious, 
especially in the hollows and the low^ lands along the Kuwana, 
whore the drainage is more gradual than along the bank of 
tha Ghagra. In tho four south-eastern tappas bordering the 
Gorakhpur district floods are ospecially provaloiit, as in addi- 
tion to tho two rivors there is tho largrj Mahar Tal and tho 
evtensivo series of oomiectod lakes known as tho Ohapartnala 
Tal, as well as a cross channel namod tho Keimia. In this 
lowlying tract tho kharif is always precarious, and in many 
places autumn crops can only be grown in exceptionally dry 
years ; but on the other hand the soil is as a rule fertile, being a 
light loam, easily worked and highly productive and requires 
but little irrigation. The soil is somotimes sandy along tho 
banks of the rivers, and also in tappa Semri, where changes of 
clianiiel have left a series of sandy ridgos. Tho soil stiffens into 
clay in tho depressions, particularly in tho neighbourhood of tha 
groat Dharua jhil near Dhanghata. 

Tho low alluvial tract comprises the whole or part of 18 
tappas, and terminates in a belt of undulating sandy land run- 
ning across the pargana north of tho Kuwana, This bank is 
most defined in tappa Satahra, to the east of which tho oclgo of 
the upland bends back to Ibe north-west through Mahabra till it 
nearly meets a second bank, which commences on the border of 
Mandar and Chandraoti, not far from tho Katnehia, and runs 
through Mahabra and along tho boundary of Deokali to tho 
Kuwana. This inner bank is at first a broad strip of usar land with 
a slight slope to the|i||uth ; further oast tho slope increasos, 
?xear tho river it becomes a well-defined ridge. Between 
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these two banks is a narrow depression with a fertile soil 
gradually merging into the kachhar of the Kuwana. The hkur 
tract extends throughout the pargana westwards from Chandraoti, 
but hero is not so clearly marked or continuous, and the soil is 
bettor than in Mahuli West. Beyond it lies the uparhar or 
uplands, a level oxjiansG of good light loam generally bearing two 
crops in the year, varied by occasional depressions in which jarAan 
rice is grown ; ])ut its extent in this pargana is comparatively 
small. Altogether about 85 per cent, of the soil is loam, the rest 
being clay or sand ; while the conventional classification of the 
last settlement showed 17 per cent, gomd, 35 per cent, miyam, 
and 39 p)er cent, the remainder being hhur or kachhar. 

The cultivated area has increased since the settlement by 
some 4,000 acres, and in 1905 amounted to 96,186 acres or 71-5^ 
per cent, of the whole. The double-cropped area also shows a 
large increase, and is now 31,629 acres. Of the remaiiuler, 
22,758 acres, including 4,765 acres under groves, are returned as 
culturable; and 15,507 acres as barren. The latter is mainly 
tinder water or else is occupied by roads or buildings, but tiw 
actually uiiculturablo area, 2,988 acres, is considerably larger 
than in any other pargana of the district. Means of irrigation are 
generally abundant, and about 66 per cent, of the cultivated area 
can obtain water when necessary. In addition to the natural 
sources there is a fair number of wells, and these can readily be dug 
when occasion demands ; but as a rule the pargana suffers from 
too much water rather than from any deficiency. The area of the 
fc/iari/ harvest depends on the season, and it is to the rahi 
the people look for their profits. The Mahuli wheat is famous 
and forms the chief staple in the spring, while next come peas 
and barley, the opium cultivation being of some importance. In 
the autumn early rice is the principal crop, and with arhar and 
sugarcane constitutes the bulk of the harvest. 

The standard of cultivation would be higher but for tha 
predominance of Brahmans and Eajputs, most of whom till thek 
own lands. Nearly 31,000 acres are cultivated by proprietorsj 
the incroase having been very marked since the settletn^^^ 
and as usual the occupancy tenantl^ave suffered. Among® 
tenants proper, Ahirs are the most numerous, foiloWe^ : ^ 
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ICurmis, Oha™ftrs> Musalmans, Kahars, Kayasths, and Kooria. 
Bents are fairly low, the standard rents of the settlement ranging 
from Rs. 2-2-0 for the worst paioio Rs. 6-14-0 for the best 
with a special rate of Ee. 1-6-0 per acre for dry hhtir and tho 
precarious Jcachhar. Tho revenue demand is also very moderate. 
The results of successive assessments will bo found in tho appendix, 
and though an enhancement of 46 per cent, was taken at the 
last revision, the initial incidence was only Re. 1-8-9 per aero 
of cultivation and the jama was loss than 46 per cent, of the 
accepted assets.* Tho liability to inundation iiocossitatod lenient 
treatment, and this policy has boon fully justified by tho results, 
Tho demand is liable to fluctuations, as the alluvial mahals come 
up for revision of settlement every five years. 

As is the case in most parganas of tho district, the population 
show's a constant tendeucy to increase. At the last census the 
totiil oxcooded that of 1891 by some five thousand, tho number of 
inhabitants being 146,784, of whom 13,479 wore Musalmans. 
Tho population is scattered over 738 inhabited sites with an 
average density of 702 to tho square mile. The great majority of 
tho villages are of small size, though 14 places contain over a thou- 
sand inhabitants, the largest being Hariharpur, Mahuli, Mukhlis- 
pur, and Hairisar. These are the chief markets, but the trade is 
of no great importance and is mainly confined to agricultural 
products ; the pargana was once famed for its cattle, but has no 
longer much claim to distinction on this account. It possesses 
neither railway nor metalled road, and except in tho dry weather 
communications are very poor. The unmotalled road whiejh tra- 
verses the south of the district runs through Dhanghata, Hain|ar 
and Sirsi into Gorakhpur, and at the first of these places is crossed 
a siniilar road from Khalilabad to Chbapra on tho Ghagra. A 
third road connects Mukhlispur aird Mahuli with the district 
J^ea-dquartors. 

The Surajhansi Rajputs became masters of this part of the 
country about 1850, or perhaps a little earlier, and are still the 
chief landholders. The fort at Mahuli has long be(m abandoned 
^hd the Raja now resided at Mahson. Ho possesses about 6,500 
^ree ha this pargana, while a considerable property js held by the 
♦ Anpeudix, IX xnd X. 
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Babus of Hariharpur and Jignan, who belong to the same stock. 
The only other zamindara of any importance are the Kayasth 
Chaudhris of Sawapar. The pargana is divided into 601 villages, 
and of these 3B1 are held in im^erlect pattidaritenmo, 63 in single^ 
and 202 in joint while five are revenue-free. Under- 

proprietors holding their lands in hirt, and deriving their rights 
from former Rajas, are found in 104 villages. Most of them are 
Brahmans, who together with Rajputs own by far the largest 
proportion of the land. 

MAHULT WEST Pargana, Tahsil Bastt. 

This pargana occupies the south-east portion of the Basti 
tahsil, and comprises a considerable stretch of country extoiiding 
from the Katnehia river ou the north-east, which separates it from 
Maghar East, to the Ghagra on the south. To the west lies Nagar 
East, to the east Mahuli East, and to the north Basti East, Tho 
total area in 1005 was 104,335 acres or 163 square miles j bufc 
this figure is liable to change from year to year l)y reason of tha 
Ghagra floods, which sometimes take away considerable tracts of 
land and at others makes lai'go additions to the district. Tha 
pargana is divided into two portions by the Kuwaiia river, to tho 
south of which lie the tappas of Jagarmathpur, Kudraha, Char* 
kaila, and Shcobakhri ; w^hile to tho north are Kapri Mahsoii, 
Koraon, Karri, Dehi, Mahtauli, Kabra, and Bargaon Pagar. 

The pargana is a well-tilled alluvial plain and tho salient 
feature of tho tract is as usual its rivers, which flow in a south- 
easterly course tOAvards the Ghagra. Tho Kuwana at first forms 

boundary between this pargana and Nagar East, and then 
turns south-eastwards through the centre, gradually approaching 
the Ghagra till it finally enters Mahuli East, Opposite Lalganj 
it is joined by the Mauwar, and this addition has a considerable 
eiBfect on tho nature of tho stream. Of much greater importance, 
however, is the relation of the Kmvana to the Ghagra. Formerly 
tho latter flowed much further to the north, and about 1850 it 
actually burst into the Kuwana, which runs in a lower bed. At 
the present time tho two rivers are about four miles apart, M 
there is still a small connecting channel, and in the rainy seasonal' 
great volume of the Ghagra floods falls into the 
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lioading back its waters to such an extent that the low ground 
between the high bank of the Ghagra and the iqjai^har edge is 
completely inundated. The Kabra tappa is especially liable to 
damage, while Jagannathpur also suffers, though to a less extent. 
The floods are, however, expected every year, and allowance ia 
made for them in the rent and revenue. No account is taken of 
the kharif harvest, and the waters subside in time for the rahi 
sowing, for which little preparation is roquirod. Much of the 
alluvial land along the Ghagra is extremely fertile, and the tract 
beiieflts in dry years at the expense of the uplands. The limit 
between this belt and the itpctrhar is marked l)y an irregularly- 
defined high bank, which follows a line through tappj^ Jagannath- 
pur along the eastern bank of the Kuwana in Bargaon Pagar to 
thoBaherar nala in tappa Mahtauli. The soil of the high bank 
is poor and sandy, natural reservoirs of water are bub few, and 
wells are not only difficult to construct, but are very shortlived 
and contain a scanty supply of water. This tract is, liow’ever, 
of no great extent, being morely a narrow strip. Beyond it to tho 
north tho soil becomes a rich loam suitable for every kind of 
crop ; it increases in stiflfhess as the Katnehia is approached, 
and along that river becomes a hard clay in which jarhan 
rice is tho principal product. There arc numerous tanks and 
jkila clotted about tho uparhar, but none of any size or import- 
aiico. According to the survey roturiis, about To per cent, of th& 
cultivated area possesses a loam soil, ton per cent, is clay, 9*7 per 
cent, kmhhar, and tho rest sandy hh-ur ; while the conventional 
classification shows about one-fifth^omc^, ono-third miyancij and 
ono-third polo. 

The cultivated area at tile time of tho settlement was 70,538 
acres, and in 1905 it had risen to 74,813 acres or 71*7 per cent, 
of the whole. In addition, 28,879 acres bare a double crop> 
representing an increase of nearly 8,000 acres since the settlement. 
Of the remaining area 11,834 acres are returned as culturablo, 
including 2,964 acres under groves; and 11,670 acres as barren, 
but more than half of this is under water, and the bulk of the 
remainder taken up by roads and buildings, only 1,322 acres being 
actually unculturable waste. Tho irrigated area is large, amountr- 

to about 55 per cent, of the cultivation in the ordinary years* 
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Tho Icachhar does liot require irrigation, and for the fest the rivers 
jhiU and tanks supply a considerable area, though Wells are very 
numerous and form tho principal source of supply, irrigating 
over 18,000 acres. Early rice is by far the most important 
crop, and together with jarhan covers more than half the kharif 
area ; arhar and sugarcane contribute about 4,000 acres apieco. 
Tho chief rahi staples are barley, wheat, gujai^ and peas, while 
about one thousand acres are under poppy, 

Tho largest share of the cultivation is in the hands of Brah- 
mans, many of whom till their own lands. Next to them come 
Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, each taking a fairly high rank as hus- 
liairlmen, an^theii Rajputs, Musalmaiis, Kahars and Koeris. The 
laiil ivS minutoly subdivided, and tho small pattidavs make tho 
most of their few Holds by cultivating them themselves, about 
per cent, ol: the area being inchided in proprietary holdings. The 
occupancy and ex-proprietary area is larger than in most parga- 
nas, amounting to some 38 per cent., but even so it has rapidly 
deeliuol since tho settlement, when 45 per cent, was held by these 
classes. Tho rent-rates accepted by the settlement officers varied 
from Rs» 2-11-0 per acre of inferior p(do to Rs. 7 for the best 
(joindf and fiiincQ that time a mai’kod increase has occurred, as iu 
all ])arganas of tho district. Owing to this tho revenue has become 
very light ; it was far from high at the time of settlement, for 
though an enhanconieiit of no less than 54 per cent, was taken, 
tho initial iiicidonco was only lie. 1-10-10 per acre of cultivation - 
and tho revenue was loss than 46 per cent, of the assets. The 
results of each successive assessment will be found in the appoa- 
dix.* 

The population of the pargana has steadily risen of late yoara. 
It numbered 106,167 in 1881 and 110,334 ten years later. At the 
last census of 1901 Mahuli West contained 118,700 persons, of 
whom 11 ,870 or exactly ten per cent, were Musalmans. The average 
density is 730 to tho square mile, and the papulation is distributed 
over 570 villages and 597 inhabited sites. Few of these are of any 
isizo or importance. By far the largest is Malison, and next OoW 
Gaighat, both of which are separately described, while Budwal atrf 
Khoria are largo villages. The chief markets are at Gaighat, 

1 .. . . - ■ . ■ - J I i'-. I|||||''1^ : 

* Appendix, Tabto lx. 
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LaJganj, and Eardaud, The trade is chiefly in agricultural products, 
though there is a fair traffic in cattle, and the only manufacture is 
that df cotton prints at Lalganj. Means of communication are 
fair. Through the extreme north runs the provincial road 
from Gorakhpur to Basti and Fyzaha l, and parallel to this is 
the main lino of the Bengal and North-Wostoni llailway, with a 
station at Mundorwa near Budwal. From this an unmotalled 
road runs south-west to Lalganj and Gaigliab, tliero joining a 
similar road which passes through the south of the district paral- 
lel to the Ghagra. The former is crosso l a short distanco north 
of lia’ganj by a road loading from Basti to Mahson aiicl Mahuli. 
The Kuwana as well as the Ghagra is uaviga\)lo thr<nighoiit tlio 
pargana, and a good deal of traffic is carried l)y boats. 

The hist<3ry of the pargana is practically identical with that 
of Mahuli East. Since tlio days of Akhar at any rate it has 
formed the territory of the Surajbansis of Mahuli^ whose headquar- 
ters are now at Malison. Next to the Baja himself, who owns 
over 10,000 acres in the pargana, the largest landholders are Kui 
Kauhiiiya Bakhsh Pal Bahadur of Bhaiipur and Lai Mangal 
Prasad Pal of Budwal, both roprosonting branches of the same 
family, and together owning soma 19,000 acres. Among the 
smaller proprietors Brahmans and Rajputs predoniinate, No 
loss than 309 villages are hold in imperfect iKittidari tenure, and 
136 in \o\xit zamindavi ; of the rest, 61 are owned by single Siam in- 
darsj two are perfect ixittidarif and two are hold revenue-free. 
In 91 villages the under-proprietary tenure known as hiH is to 
be found, derived in each case from grants mado by the Raja as 
overlord, 

MEHNDAWAL, Pargana Magiiak East, Talml 
Khalii^abad. 

The capital of the large tappa of Mehndawal is a consider- 
able town lying in 26® 58' N. and 83® 7' E., on the iinmetalled 
road from Basti to Karmaini-ghat on the Rapti, at a distance of 
28 miles from the district headquarters and 15 miles from Khalil- 
abad, with which it is connected by a road now in course of being 
metalled* A third road runs westwards to join that from Bakhira 
to Bansi. The population of the place was below five thousand 
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in 1847, but amounted to 7,273 in 1863 and 8,124 in 1872. By 
1881 it had increased to 11,692, but since that time the place has 
declined, the total being 10,991 in 1891, and at the last census 
10, 143, of whom 7,87#were Hindus, 2,255 Musalmans, and 14 of 
other religions. The principal Hindu castes are Brahmans and 
Rajputs. 

Lying at a distance of some five miles from the Rapti, about 
two from the edge of the Bakhira Tal, and even less from the low 
country flooded during the rains by those waters, the climate of 
Mehnda^val is somewhat damp and malarious. The town consists 
mainly of mud houses, irregularly grouped about a winding road 
leading from the south-west to the north-east. The drainage is 
carried off by two natural watercourses which run southwards 
into the lake. The main street is joined or crossed by others, 
and in the centre is the ch(mk, the principal market-place, in the 
neighbourhood of which all the roads arc lined with fair shops. 
To the west of the chaxilc one of the roads opens out into another 
bazar, occupying a considerable space flanked by excellent houses 
and shaded by trees, this being the centre of the cotton trade. 
Some of the l)uildings are fronted by fenced enclosures for 
the storage of cotton, but there are also good shops for tlio 
sale of other articles. Towards the north of the town are situated 
two more market-places, one dealing chiefly in JSTepalese goods, 
and the other in tobacco. To the south of the town, in an open 
space traversed by the main road, stands the police-station. 
Mehndawal also contains a post-office, a dispensary, a middle 
vernacular school, an inspection bungalow and a cattle-pound. 
The place is essentially Hindu in character, as is evidenced by the 
numerous temples, the chief being that of Krishna in the south, 
not far from the police-station. A fair of some dimensions is 
hold on the occasion of the Sheoratri festival in Phagun, and 
smaller assemblages take place at the Ramlila and Dhanusjag. 

Thursday is the princii>al market day, and the trade of the 
place is still considerable, although it has been affected by the 
diversion of commerce to the railway at Uska to the north and 
at Khalilabad to the south. Some improvement may be expected 
when the road to the latter place is metalled throughout, and th^ 
benefit would be considerably greater if the proposed 
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^ere constructed to pass through Mehndawal and Bansi to 
Tulsipur. The trade chiefly consists in the exchange of goo:ia 
from the Nepal hills for those of the plains. Of the former the 
most considerable are iron, copper, uuhuskod rice and other 
grains, drugs, ginger and spices, fibre manufactures, and dyes. 
Tho imports from Gorakhpur, Cawnpore, Allahabad and elsowhero 
are raw cotton, piecegoods, salt, metal vessels, sugar and hides; 
uhile tobacco is largely imported from Saran in Bengal. 

Mehndawal is said to have been founded by one Damodar 
Singh, a Sarnet, who received a largo grant of land from the 
Raja of Bansi. Its development appears, however, to have been 
due principally to the Banjaras, who made it one of their chief 
trading stations. During tho mutiny the Eajput zamindars 
gave some trouble, and one of them, liar Gobind Singh, lost his 
estate in consequence. The Babus of Mehndawal still ow-n a 
considerable property, amounting to 64 villages in this pargana. 
Mehndaw'al itself has an area of 471 acres, of w^hich only about 220 
acres are cultivated, the revenue being Rs. 291. Tho town has 
been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1880. In 1906 
it contained 1,939 houses, of which 701 were assessed to taxation, 
the average income from the house-tax for the three previous years 
being Rs. 1,2 17, which gave an incidence of Re. 1-13-3 per 
assessed house, and Re. 0-2-0 i>or head of population. The total 
average income for the same period was Rs. 1,492, and the 
expenditure Rs. 1,232, The latter w^as chiefly devoted to the 
maintenance of the local police force, Rs. 630, to conservancy, 
113.216, and to minor improvements, Rs, 233. 

NAGAR, Pargana Nagab East, Tahsil Basti. 

The capital of the pargana is a village of great antiquity 
situated in tappa Haveli Nagar, in 26° 43' N. and 82° 40' E., 
on the west side of the road from Basti to Tanda in Fyzabad, at 
a distance of five miles from tho district headquarters. To the 
West of the village stretches the large lake know-n as tho Chando 
Tal, famous for its fishing and shooting. Nagar stands on a 
raised site, and an attempt was once made to prove that it was 
*;ho birthplace of Gautama Buddha; and though this has long 
discredited; tb© old mound still awaits exploration. From 
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the fourteenth century the place became the headquarters of the 
Gautam Kajas^ the remains of whose castle are still to be seen : 
but in J.858 the last Raja died a rebel and his property was forfeited 
and given to the Raja of Bansi. Nagar possesses an upper 
primary school, a cattle-pound dating from 1898, and a flourish- 
ing l)a:^ar in which markets are held twdce a week. The population 
in 1872 numbered 2,054 persons, and l>y the last census the total 
had risen to 2,551, of whom 448 were Musalmans; the prevailing 
castes are Bauias, Brahmans, and Chains. 


NAGAR EAST Fargana, Tahail Basti. 

This small pargana forms the south-^vestern portion of the 
tahsil. ,lt is bounded on the north and north-east l>y the Kuwnna 
and its aflluoiit the Rawai, on the east by pargana IMahuli \\ est, 
on tho ’svest by Nagar West, and on the south by the Ghagra, 
which separates it from tlio Fy^gabad district. Like Nagar West, 
tho pargana is divided into two halves by the Man war, which 
flows through tho centre. To the south of this stream are the 
two tappas of Kalwari and Kauela, and to tho north are the 
tappas of Ha veil Nagar, Rilai, Pipra, Kurha, and Dobakhra. The 
total area of tho pargana in 1905 was 61,445 acres or 96 square 
miles ; but this is liable to vary from timo to time by reason 
of the action of the Ghagra in tappa Kalwari. 

In addition to the rivers ali-cady mentioned, there is the 
Machhoi, which falls into tho great lake known as tho Chamlft 
Tal from pargana Nagar West, and the Gauria, by means of 
which the surplus waters of the lake find their way into the 
Manwar. There are m any other sheets of >vator in the pargana, tho 
largest being the Som Tal on tho eastern borders of tappa Kanola. 
In its general configuration the pargana resembles Nagar West, 
being a comparatively level plain with a gentle slope towards 
the south-east. Along the Ghagra there is a low-lying belt of 
alluvial land, bounded by an irregularly-defined high bank 
follows a line drawn eastwards from the north of the Chando Tal 
This tract is generally of a good description, though as a whote 
the pargana is inferior to its neighbours. The soil is a grey 
loam, consisting of clay mixed with river sand, and though ^ 
|>roportion of thi latte is sometimes high the land i$ ,^00. 
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unproductive ; it is easily worked and suitable for every kind of 
crop, while facilities for irrigation are abundant. Along the high 
bank, however, which forms the edge of the upland, the soil is 
sandy and poor, the crops being generally of an inferior descrip- 
tion. This strip of undulating land is more extensive in Nagar 
East than elsewhere, occupying the greater portion of the norths 
ern tappas ; but its poverty is only comparative, and in most 
places the sand closely resembles a light loam. According to the 
survey returns over 80 per cent, of the total area consists of loam, 
while the remainder is clay and sand in about equal propordous. 
By the conventional classification of the settlement 15 per cent, 
was returned as goind, 45 per cent, as miyana, and 40 per cent, 
as palOf the proportion of goind being unusually small. In the 
Pipra and Kurha tappas there is a still large area of jungle, which 
the worthlessness of the soil has hitherto saved from clearance, 
and there are whole villages in Nvhich the inakua trees supply 
almost the solo produce. The best portions of the upland are to 
bo found in Kurlm and Jdol>akhra, the centre of each tappa being 
occupied by a fertile hollow wdth a good consisUmt soil. 

At the time of the last settlcunenb the cultivated area was 
41,950 acres, while 11,984 acres loro a double crop. In 1905 
the former area had increased to 41,089 acres or 07*8 per cent* 
of the whole, aiid the dofasii area had risen to 14,980 acres. It 
should be noted that the southern portion is in every year liable 
to floods, so that the kharif harvest is constantly precarious; but 
the waters subside in time for the rahi sowdngs, for which littlo 
preparation is required owing to the nature of the soil. Of the 
remaining area 12/243 acres are returned as culturable waste, 
including 2,738 acres under groves; and 7,513 acres as barren, 
though of this more than half is under w ater, and the bulk of the 
remainder is occupied by sites and roads, the actually uncultur- 
able area being only 945 acrea. At the time of the survey 56-5 
p^r cent, of the cultivation was irrigated, but the amount varies 
With the nature of the season. Wells are the chief source of 
®^Pply> though the natural reservoirs are employed to a consi- 
derable extent and some use is made of the small streams. In 
dbo low lands w^ter is everywhere near the surface, and no difii- 
culty is experienced in the instruction of wells and tanks ; but 
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in tho sandy tract to the north wells are few and the land is less 
eocuro against i)rolonged delay in the advent of the monsoon or 
an early cessation of the rains. Unprotected wells can hardly 
be made in this part of the pargana, and in no case last loiig^ 
while the supply of water is generally scanty. Tho principal crop 
is early rice, followed by arhar and barley. Maize is cultivated 
in the alluvial lands along the Ghagra, and other important 
staples are wheat, peas, aTid guj^aiy or wheat mixed wdth barley, 
while sugarcane and opium are fairly Avell represented. 

Among the cultivating castes Brahmans largely preponder- 
ate, and after them come llajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, and Chamars. 
The Kurmis and Ahirs are husbandmen of a high order, but are 
not so skill e<l as the Koeris, who have, however, only a small 
number of holdings. As is the case throughout the south of tho 
district, the area in tho possession of each cult i viator is very 
small, averaging only T25 acres; this, too, includes the proprie- 
tary holdings, which are very numerous and are sometimes largo, 
being frequently extended at tho expense of the occupancy 
tenants. The rents are much the same as in pargana Basti East, 
but are exceptionally low in the alluvial lands of tappa Kalwavi. 
The revenue demand at successive settlements wdll be found in 
the appendix.* At tine last settlement a large ciihnncemoiit was 
taken, but the revenue >vas less than 45 per cent, of tho 'assets, 
and gave an average incidence of Re. 1-13-5 per acre of culti- 
vation. There are 11 alluvial mahala alo-ng the Ghagra subject 
to a quinquennial revision of settlement. 

At the present time tho pargana contains 322 villages, and 
of these 78 are held by single proprietors, 53 are joint za'Oii'nr 
dari, two are perfect, and 187 imperfect pattidari, while the 
remaining two are hhaiyachara. Ten villages are in the posses- 
sion of hirtia under-proprietors. Till the mutiny almost the 
whole pargana was owned by theGautam Rajputs, headed by the 
Raja of Nagar, and this clan had remained in undisturbed pos- 
session since the 14tb century. The estate of the N^ar 
was confiscated for his rebellion and l>estowed on the Raja 
Bans!, who holds about 11,000 acres. Twelve villages formerly 
belonging to the Pipra Gautams were given to Mr. Cooke of 
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Basti, comprising nearly 7,000 acres ; but apart from these tho 
Gautams still hold much of the land, especially in Pipra, Kalwari, 
Pobakhra, and Kanela, liolding over 10,000 aeres, and paying a 
revenue of Ps. 11,000. Tho most prominout member of tho clan 
is Babu Ram Bakhsh Singh of Pipra. 

The population of Nagar East at tho last census numbered 
65,507, of whom 45,102 w*ore Hindus, 20,400 IMiisalmaus, and 
live of other religions. Tho total \Yas slightly less than that of 
1891, when it amounted to G6,5G3, but tho density averages 753 
to tho square mile, and is quite as much as the soil can bear. 
There are no fewer than 480 inhabited sites, but none are of any 
size. Kahvari indeed is a very largo village, and so is Nagar 
itself, but in each instance tho place consists of a collection of 
scattered hamlets; besides those, Pipra and Bahadur pur alone 
contain over a thousand inhabitants. Markets are hold at these 
places and a fow^ others : tho trade is chi^;ily in grain, but there is 
some commerce in cloth, spices, tol'acco, cotton, copper and brass 
utensils. Tho only manufactiirt^s are cotton-weaving and cotton- 
printing at Bahadurpur ; tho printers also prepare chintz and gilt 
cloths, which are sold not only in this district, l)ut also in Nepal, 
Means of communication are fair. Through tho extreme north 
passes the provincial road from Basti to Fyzaba'I, and from 
thence a branch runs south through Nagar and Kalwari to the 
Tanda ferry over the Ghagra. It is crossed ar Kalwari by the 
unmetallod road running throughout tho south of tho district 
parallel to the Ghagra, 


NAGAR WEST Pargana, Tahsil Hauaiya. 

This pargana occupies tho south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
extending from Basti West on the north to tho river Ghagra on 
the south. To tho west lies pargana Amorha, and to the east 
pargana Nagar East and the Basti tahsil. The tract is of no 
great size, and in 1906 had an area of 72,326 acres or 113 square 
miles. This figure is liable to vaiiation from time to time owing 
to the action of the Ghagra, and has increased by a thousand 
acres since the survey. 

Like Amorha, the pargana falls into three natural divisions, 
the south aro the tappas XTji and Manwarp^'ra in the 
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alluvial belt along the Ghagra, in which the soil is a light and 
fertile loam with abundant facilities for irrigation, water being 
near the surface and wells easy to construct. The northern half 
comprises the throe tappas of Nawai, Khuriar, and Gaueshpur. 
Through the first of these, forming the high bank of the Mauwar, 
runs a strip of poor and sandy soil, in which means of irrigation 
are deficient, as wells are very difficult to construct and last but 
a short time. The northern portion belongs to the central plain 
and has a good loam soil of a consistent character. Besides the 
Manwar, the rivers of the pargana include the IMachhoi, which 
rises in the oast of Amorha and passes through Xawai and 
Khuriar to fall into the Chando Tal in pargana Nagar East; 
the Kavvai, which for some distance forms the northern boundary 
and then cats through Ganeshpiir to join the Kuwaiui ; and tho 
Majhora, another afiluent of the Kuwana, which for a few miles 
skirts the norlliern border. The surface is further broken by 
several lakes and jhils of which the largest is the Madni Tal iii 
tappa Khuriar. According to the survey figures 82 per cent, of 
tho soil consists of loam, eight per cent, of clay, and the remainder 
of sandy ; wlulo the conventional classification of the settlo- 
ment gave 20 per cent, goind, 44 per cent, miyana, 28 per cent. 
paio and eight per cent, dry Wmr, which was made into a separate 
circle. 

The cultivated area at the time of tho settlement was 49,353 
acres, and has since increased. In 1905 there was, it is true, a 
slight decline, the total being 4,875 acres or 67*4 per cent, of the 
whole, but tho reduction was temporary and duo to floods in the 
lowlands near the Ghagra, Of the remaining area 15,786 acres, 
including 2,209 aores under groves, wore classed as culturable ; 
and 7,788 acres as barren, though of this only 2,164 are properly 
unculturable, the rest being either under water or occupied by 
buildings, roads, and the like. The pargana as a wholo is 
admirably supplied with moans of irrigation, and over 60 per cent 
of the cultivated area can be watered when required. Wells fona 
the chief source of supply, but the jhils and tanks are of eousidca^ 
able value, and a small amount of land is watered frou^lho 
streams. The area tilled in the khofif is about the same as tiW 
feservad far the mhi harvest, bat propoition of good eiop# & 
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lower than in other parts of the tahsil. Early rice is the chief 
Icharif staple, and with jarkan occupies ono-third of the area 
sown. Wheat is the principal rahi crop, hut is not grown so 
extensively as in Amorha. Peas occupy an almost equal area, 
and thencomo barley and poppy, the latter being especially valu* 
able. Sugarcane is grown along the Ghagra without irrigation, 
but is liable to be spoilt by floods during the rains; and of the 
remaining crops mention need only bo made of arhm% which is 
cultivated to an unusual extent. The land bearing a double crop 
amounted to 19,445 acres in 1005, and has largely incr(?asod since 
the settlement. 

At the coiusus of 1S91 the population uumborod 77,246, but 
at the last enumeration the total had decreased to 74,2;)8, of 
whom 08,303 were Hindus and 5,935 Musalmans, Uio latter being 
comparatively scarce. The people are almost entirely agricul- 
tural, and less than five thousand persons are engaged in other 
pursuits. There are 461 inhabited sites, and tlio average density 
is 657 to the square mile. The only place of any size in the 
pargana is Ganoshpiir, which has been separately described ; four 
other villages have populations exceeding one thousand, tho 
chief being Uji and Ojhaganj, but neither possesses any import- 
ance. 

Tho rovenuo demand at successive sottlcmGnts will bo found 
in tho appendix.* At the last assessment an enhancement of 3^5 
per cent, was taken, but even so tho revenue wnis light, as ib 
represented little more than 41 per cent, of tlio assets, and gave 
an incidence of Rs. 1-12-0 per acre of cultivation. The rent rates 
accepted at tho settlement varied from Rs. 2-2-0 for the worst 
paio to Rs. 7-2-0 for the best goind; while a special rate of 
Rs. 1-7-0 was allowed for the small area of dry hhuy\ The revenue 
ia liable to fluctuation, owing to tho presence of 20 alluvial mahala 
along the Ghagra, which come up for revision every five years. 
The chief reason for the exceptionally low proportion of the 
assets taken is that 26 villeiges, mostly in tappa Ganeshpur, are 
permanently settled And are held on a small quit-rent by a 
. Musalman family still known as the Pindaria, to whom reference 
has been made in the article on Ganeshpur and in Chapter III. 

^ ' .. "* ■ — — ■ iH . r— 

^ ^ * Appendix, Table IX. 
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Next to them the largest proprietor is the Raja of Bansi, whose 
predecessor was rewarded with the confiscated estate of the Gautam 
Jiaja of Nagar. Ho holds 12,110 acres, and apart from these 
there are few properties of any size. The chief belong to the Ojha 
Brahmans of Ra jauli and the Gautama of Uji ; but in most cases 
the proprietors are members of coparcenary bodies of Rajputs or 
Brahmans owning a few villages and living by their farming 
rather than by their rents. At the present time, out of a total 
of 350 villages, 72 are hold by single proprietors, 57 in joint 
mmindari, four in porfoct, and 217 in imperfect, pattidari 
tenure. The under-proprietary right known as birt occurs in 3G 
villages. 

Brahmans also head the list of cultivators, though a good 
deal of their cultivation is proprietary ; and the same remark 
applies to the Rajputs, who are third on the list. The chief castes 
among the tenants proper are Kurinis, Ahira, Chamars, Koeris, 
uud Kahars. At the settlement 11,266 acres wore cultivated by 
the owners, and 37,865 acres by tenants, but since then the occupancy 
area has decreased by more than three thousand acres, resulting 
in a proportionate increase o£ klmdkasht ; a similar phonomenoii 
having been observed in Araorha and indeed in every part of tho 
district. 

Means of communication are on tho whole good. Through 
the north of the tract passes the provincial highway from Gorakhpur 
to Basti and Fyzabad, and at Captainganj, the old head quarters, 
of the tahsil, it is crossed by^ an unmetallod road leading from 
Tinich station on the railway to join a similar road, which passes 
through the south of the pargana parallel to tho Ghagra, near 
Dubaulia in Amorha. There is also some traffic on tho Ghagra 
and Kuwana rivers, while even the Man war is navigable dui’iug 
the rains. The trade of tho pargana is practically confined to 
grain, and there are no manufactures of any note ; markets are 
held in several villages, though that at Ganeshpur alone possesses 
any importance. 

The pargana has no history of its own, at any rate apart 
from Nagar East. It formed part of the Gautam principality, 
which continued till the mutiny, when the rebellion of tho Raja 
lost him his title and estates. The division of the old 
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into two portions dates only from the formation of the present 
district. 

NARKATHA, Pargana Bansi East, Tahsil Baksi. 
Narkatha is practically a suburb of Baiisi, but stands on the 
north or opposite bank of the Rapti, in 27° 11' N. and 82° 5G' E., 
and is included in tappa Chaur. It forms by itself a township 
of considerable size, the x><^>P^l^ttion, wdiich in 1872 numbered 
3,808 souls, having risen by the last census to 4,9G1, of whom 1,452 
wore Musalmans. Access to Narkatha is obtained by moans of 
a ferry from Bansi, while the roads from Biskohar, Chilia and 
Uska here converge. The village, which covers 1,5G4 acres and 
is a valuable property with an annual rental of Rs. 3,441, forms 
part of the revenue-free nanhar of the Baiisi estate. The Raja 
has his residence hero, the transfer from Bansi having taken place 
about 1760, when the old castle at Bansi was deserted on acconnt, 
it is said, of the malevolent ghost of a Brahman. The now house 
consisted at first of a mud-built quadrangle with two-storeyed 
towers of the same material at the corners. Sul)sequontly brick 
was substituted for mud, and a second storey has boon added. 
The big quadrangle contains a fine display of elephants, horses, 
wild animals and birds. Markets are hold weekly in Narkatha, 
the bazar being known as Lalganj. 

NAUGARH, Pargana Bansi East, Tahsil Bansi. 

An important market which has been developed by the 
European proprietors of the Bird pur estate in the north of the 
bansi tahsil. The bazar belongs to tappa Ghaus and lies on the 
bank of the Jamuwar, in 27° 17' N. and 83° 6' E., and is traversed 
% the metalled road from Uska to Bird pur. Close by is a 
fitation on the new line from Uska to Tulsipur, the construc- 
tion of which has greatly benefited the place. It is now a much 
frequented entrep6t for the Nepal trade, most of which favours 
^his route and is here registered ; the traffic is mainly in rice and 
other grains. The fine bridge which formerly carried the road 
the river was unfortunately washed away in the heavy flooda 
■ ^ 1903, which also burst the embankment on the west of the bazaar 
did muo^ damage. The bajsar has been restored, and is now 
i 17 
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a 3 flourishing as ever, but the bridge has not yet been rebuilt. 
Naugarh possesses a large upper primary school, and a combined 
post and telegraph office. The market lies in Birdpur Grant 
XIV, which at the last census contained 2,933 Inhabitants, 
including 1,102 Musalmans and a largo number of Kurmis ; the 
area is 2,117 acres, and the soil is well suited for the cultivation 
of jarhan rice, while the crops are protected by the excellent 
system of canals developed by the estate. 


PAIKAULIA, Pargana Basti WiiiST, Tahsil Hakaiya. 

A village of tappa Ilatanpur, lying in 26° 52' N. and 82° 
32' E., on the unmetalled road leading from Bikramjot to Kothila, 
at a distance of six miles north from Ilaraiya and some 14 miles 
north-west from the district headquarters. Paikaulia lies oii tho^ 
south side of the road, and the village lauds extend to the right 
bank of the Rawai, while on the south they are bounded by a 
depression known as the Kasonjha Tab 'Iho llawai is a small 
stream, but is liable to swell suddenly during the rains, rendering 
the cultivation in its neighbourhood somewhat precarious ; tho 
more so, as the land along its banks is affiected by reh. Only 259 
acres are cultivated out of a total area of 742 acres j the pro- 
prietors, a coparcenary body of Surajl)an8i Rajputs, keep most of 
the land in their own hands. The population at the last census 
numbered 622 souls, including 45 Musalmans. The village only 
deserves mention as containing a police-station, a branch post- • 
office, and a cattle-pound. There is no trade or market, although 
in 1813 Buchanan described Paikaulia as the only place in the 
pargana besides Basti that could bo called a town. Near the 
village, about two miles to tho north, is the Bhuila Tal, on the 
banks of which is a series of Buddhist ruins, for some time 
supposed to mark the site of the ancient Kapilavastu. 


PARASRAMPUR, Pargana Amorha, Haraiya* 

A small village of tappa Bangaon, lying in 26'' 64' N. 

82'^ 21' E., at a distance of nine miles f rom Amorha 
miles west from the district headquarters. It lies off 
an agricultural tract, and is only noticeable 
headquarters of a poUco oircle which ext^ada ta ^ 
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border. Insides the thana , the place contains a post-office, a 
oattle-poiiud established in 1891, and a lower primary school. 
"Iho population at the last census iiumberod 463 persons, includ- 
ing 43 Musalmans and a large number of Kurmis. The village 
has an area of 335 acres, of Which about 260 are cultivated, and 
is assessed at Rs. 504, the proprietors being a body of Surajbansi 
Rajputs. 


RASULPUR, Pargana Rasulpur, Tahsil Domarxaganj. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a small 
village lying in 27° 11' N. and 82° 42' E., on the right or south 
bunk of the Rapti, at a distance of four miles east from 
Domariaganj. The place is of no importance, having at the last 
census a population of 471 persons, of whom 326 were Musalmans. 
It Ijelongs to the tappa of Halaur, and, as its name implies, is of 
Musalman origin ; but nothing is known of the date of its 
foundation or of its early history. The pargana was known as 
Rasulpur before the days of Akbar, and the old Kalhans 
principality bore the same name. The village was presumably 
the scat of the Kalhans Rajas till their expulsion by Raja Ram 
8ingh of Bansi, and has since dropped into insignificance. A 
small market is held here weekly on Mondays. 


RASULPUR Pargana y Tahsil Domariaganj. 

This jiargana forms the southern and larger portion of the 
tahsil, being bounded on the north by Bansi AVest, from which it 
is separated by the Parasi and Akrari rivers, on the east by 
Bansi East, on the south by Maghar AVest, Basti East, and for a 
short distance by Basti AYest; while to the west lies the Gonda 
district, the boundary iKjing formed partly by the Rapti and its 
tributary the Suwawan, and partly by the Kuwana. The pargana 
luis a total area of 211,884 acres or 332 square miles. It is 
subdivided into eight tappas. North of the Rapti lie Awainia 
•and Karhi, and to the south of that river are Sehari, Bhanpur, 
Halaur, 8agara, Chhapia and Adampur. 

The Rapti is the principal river of the tract. First touching 
the district near Singarjot, it thence flows southwards with a 
^Gry tortuous course as far as its junction with the Suwawaii 
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near Bitharia; from that point it turns east and generally 
maintains that direction through the pargana till its entry into 
Bansi East. The country to the north is drained by the Paraai, 
Akrari, and a few subordinate streams, such as the Sohirwa in 
tappa Karhi. The land south of the Bapti lies almost wholly 
beyond its influence, owing to the presence of a high bank. The 
drainage is effected by the Kuwana and its affluents, of which 
the chief are the Rihaw'ar and Bhitri ; the Garehia, which rises 
in tappa Sagara and is here an ill-defined and sluggish stream ; 
and the Ami, which rises near Halaur, and after flowing through 
Sagara separates this pargana from Bansi East for a few miles, 
before passing into Maghar West. Besides the rivers, there is 
a great number of lakes and jhils, many of considerable size. 
North of the Rapti, in tappa Awainia, are the largo Loond, 
Inawar, and Asarhi 1 als, as well as the Phalphali, the Koonhua, 
and the many naukhans along the Rapti ; and in Karhi the chief 
is that of Pempur, in which the Akrari takes its rise. South of the 
river, the largest is the Pathra Tal, lying partly in this pargana 
and partly in Bansi East, while several others of less importance 
are to bo found in different parts. Thus in Sagara there are 
the considerable Jiikhaila and Pipargaddi jhils; in Chhapia 
those of Piprahia and Banaudhia ; and in Bhanpur the chief are 
the Ataria and Narharia Tals, and a jhil at Puraina near Bhan- 
pur itself. The pargana is well wooded, but can boast no nearer 
approach to forest than the stretch of scrub jungle which fringes 
the Kuwana. 

The country north of the Rapti differs very greatly from 
that to the south. The soil closely resembles that of Bansi West, 
and most of Aw^ainia is given over to rice cultivation, forming 
part of one of the largest and most important jarhan-gtomng 
areas in the district. Karhi also contains a large jarhan tract, 
but it lies higher and the rahi cultivation predominates ; formerly 
there was a large extent of jungle, and considerable patches of 
sal and mahua trees remain. The soil is mainly a good and 
fertile loam, stiffening into clay in the depressions. Parallel to 
the Rapti runs a zone of inferior land, where the drainage is 
too rapid for jarhan cultivation, the soil is of ten full of 
and the is generaUy poor. South of this and aloog the 
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Eapti lies a raised bank of fertile bhat soil, broken by numerous 
old channels of the river in the form of naiMans or narrow 
winding jhila. In some places the river has cut through the high 
bank to the lower land behind it, so that it is bordered by stiff 
rice ground instead of the usual bhat ; and at those points the 
flood waters often find an entrance into the interior, where they 
fill the large lakes and thus ensure a full supply of water for the 
jarhan, though in the north-west they are apt to do more harm 
than good. 

South of the Rapti runs a similar lino of bhat villages 
in the Bhanpur, Halaur, and Sagara tappas. Here the soil is 
perhaps the most fertile in the district, producing maguificQnb 
mbi crops with little or no irrigation, and being in most places 
sufficiently raised above the flood level to produce a good hl^iar if 
as well. This bhat tract is bounded by the high bank, beyond 
which lies the uparhar or central upland plain. The bank 
follows roughly the line of the road from Domuriaganj to Bansi, “ 
and on the ridge the soil is poor, often infected with reh, and the 
villages of this zone contain large areas in which early rice 
is the only crop. South of this is an extensive tract of stiff 
soil extending through Bhanpur to the northern border of Adam- 
pur and including the south-east of Halaur and the north-east 
corner of Chhapia. In the northern part of this tract the Ami 
takes its rise, and rice is the chief staple, but further south the 
laud is higher and alternates with good wheat-growing 

country. This stiff soil gives place to a fine loam, extending 
through Adampur, Chhapia and Sagara, but the southern portion 
of the last tappa contains a very stiff clay soil in which rice 
is the ^chief crop and the rabi is extremely poor. The only ' 
remaining tract is that along the Kuwana, where the land is some- 
what similar to the Rapti bhat, though more undulating and infe- 
rior; it was formerly covered mth forest, and its reclamation 
is comparatively recent. Taking the pargana as a whole, it 
appears from the survey returns that about 51 per cent, of the area ^ 
has a loam soil, while 43 per cent, is clay, the latter being an 
unusually high proportion. 

At the time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
150,828 acres, and since that time there has been a considerable 
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increase. In 1906 it amounted to 158,171 acres or 74*6 per cent, 
of the whole, while 54,645 acres bore two crops in the year. Of the 
remaining area, 20,378 a/cres were returned as })arren, though 
all but 1,000 acres were under water or occupied by village sites, 
roads, and the like ; and 33,335 acres as culturable waste, iuclud- 
iiig 5,854 acres under groves. In ordinary years about 40 por 
cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, though the proportion 
varies with the season and can bo largely expanded when neces- 
sary, as wells are easy to construct on account of the height of tlie 
water level. Tanks and ponds form the chief source of supply, 
the wells being usually reserved for poppy and sugarcane. The 
kharif is the more importewit harvest, and nearly 00 per cent, 
of the area sown is taken up by rice, the transplanted jarhan 
prevailing in the north and the early variety in the south. 
The only other Jeharif crops of importance are sugarcane and 
arhar. Wheat is the principal rabi crop, followed by peas, 
oilseeds, gujai, barley and poppy. 

Among the cultivating classes M.uhammadaiis, chiefly of low 
caste, take the load, and as agriculturists they attain a high 
standard of husbandry. Brahmans follow close, but many of 
their holdings are proprietary, and the same tendency may bo 
observed here as elsewhere to increase the hhudkasht area at tiie 
expense of occupancy tenants. The superior classes of husband- 
itken, such as Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamars, and Koeris, also occur in 
fair numbers. Rents are usually paid at a fixed rate per highay 
but the halbccndi system, which is common in Bansi West, also 
makes its appearance in this pargana. At the last settlement the 
accepted rent-rates ranged from Rs. 2-4-0 for the inferior grades 
of palo to Rs. 6-14-0 per acre of the best goind. The revenue 
demand of each successive revision will be found in the appendix, 
and also that for the last year of record. Although an enhance- 
ment of 45 per cent, was taken at the last settlement, the 
initial incidence was only Re. 1-9-0 per acre of cultivation, and 
the proportion of the assessable assets was only 44 per cent.; 
while at the present time it is decidedly lower, owing to the 
general rise in rents. The revenue demand is liable to consider- 
able variations from time to time, by reason of the large 

• AppeodU, Tables IX and X* 
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number o£ alluvial mahals on the Eapti which are subject to 
quinquennial revision of assessment. 

As is the case throughout the northern tahsils, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly of late years. The latest enumeration 
was that of 1901, and then the pargana showed an increase of 
8,555 on the previous total, the number of inhabitants being 
210,074, of whom 158,182 were Hindus, 61,870 Musalmans and 
16 of other religions. There are 726 villages, but none are of 
any size, the largest being Ilalaur with 1,928 inhabitants. 
Some 20 others contain a population exceeding one thousand, 
but in almost every case they consist merely of a collection of 
small hamlets. Domariaganj, the tahsil headquarters, is the only 
market of importance, much of the trade with Nawabganj in 
Gonda passing through it, but there are several small bazars for 
the disposal of country produce. Moans of communication are 
distinctly poor. The Eapti and Kuwana are navigal)lo, but are 
little used, and there are no metalled roads. Even the main road 
fromBasti to Domariaganj and the Nepal frontier is unmotalled, 
and is in part submerged during the rains. From Domariaganj 
branch roads lead to Baiisi, Biskohar, and Nawabganj, while a 
similar road runs east from Bhanpur to Eudhauli and Mohiidawal. 

In early days the northern portion of the pargana was 
included in the Solankhi domain of Kathela, and the south half 
was held by a branch of the Kalhaus, whose principality was 
known as Easulpur Ghaus. Both of those were in the course of 
time overthrown by the Sarnet Eajas of Bansi, whose descoiidanfc 
still holds the largest estate in the pargana, including 31 revenue- 
free villages. Altogether, Brahmans and Eajputs own by far the 
greater proportion of the land, and next to them come Kayasths, 
their chief estate being that of Deipar. Other proprietors of note 
ftre the Pandes of Gadawar, the Sarnots of Bhanpur, the Banias 
of Barhni, and the Musalmans of Qadirahad. The different 
forma of proprietary tenure occur in much the same proportion 
as elsewhere : 61 villages are held by single owmers, 96 are joint 
i^amindarif and the rest are imperfect excluding the 31 

revenue-free villages. In 38 mahals the Urt form of under- 
proprietary tenure is to be found, such holdings being derived in 
niost instances from former Rajas of Bansi. 
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EUDHADLI, Pargana Maghar West, TahaU Basti. 

This large village lies in the tappa of the same name, in 27® 
2' N. and 82® 48' E., on the east side of the metalled road from 
Basti to Bansi, at a distance of 13 miles from the latter and 19 
miles from the district headquarters. North of the village an 
iinmetallod branch takes olf from the main road, leading to 
Mehndawal ; and to the west a second branch runs to Bhanpur, 
At the junction of the latter with the main road there is a police- 
station, a cattle-pound, and an inspection bungalow. In tho 
village itself are to bo found a post-office and a middle vernacu- 
lar school. Woll-attonded markets are held ’weekly on Sundays. 
The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,092 persons, had risen 
at the last census to 2,671, of whom 203 were Musalmaiis; while 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Baiiias and Chamars constitute the bulk of 
tho Hindu community. 

Rudhauli is the chief village of a tract known as tho Bajhera, 
which was granted to tho ancestors of the x)rosont owners by thoir 
relative, tho Sarnet Raja of Bansi. Tlie Bajhera is chiefly rice 
land, and the country round Rudhauli lies low, its proximity to 
the Ami rendering it liable to bo submerged during tho rains. 
The village itself has an area of 1,792 acres, and of this little more 
than 1,000 acres is under cultivation, the revenue demand being 
Rs. 1,508. Much of tho land is tilled by the proprietors, at present 
represented by Bhaiya Jai Lai Singh, an honorary magistrate, 
who owns 4,565 acres ; Bhaiya Mahadeo Prasad Singh, who holds 
4,338 acres ; and Bhaiya Badri Prasad Singh, who resides at 
Athdama and owns 8,572 acres in this pargana. The Babus are 
unfortunately at variance among themselves, and are more con- 
cerned with their own dis]nites than with the welfare of their 
tenants j and probably to this cause may bo attributed the fact 
that Rudhauli is one of the dirtiest villages in tho district. 

SHOHRATGANtl, Pargana Bansi East, TahaU Bansi. 

The name given to a bazar erected and developed by Bahu 
Shohrat Singh of Chandapar. The latter is a village of tappa 
Barhon, and stands in 27® 24' N. and 82° 68' E.,^at a distance 
of five miles south of tho Nepal frontier and four miles from 
Chilia police-sfcatioB; on the road from that place to Dhek^ii* 
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Chandapar at the last census contained 915 inhabitants, including 
21G Musalmans and a number of Baiiias. Profiting by the 
example of his European neighbours, Babu Shohrat Singh a few 
years ago established a bazar which bids fair to become one of the 
most important markets in the district, and this importance will be 
greatly enhanced by the construction of the now line from Uska to 
Tulsipur, on which there is a station known as Shohratgaiij, a short 
distance to the south of Chandapar, in the village of Karankol. The 
traffic in grain is considerable, especially in rice, which is brought 
hither from the neighbouring villages and from Nepal. The pro- 
prietor has been the first to introduce into the district machinery 
for oil-pressing and for husking rico. He has erected a dispensary 
and an inspection bungalow at his own cost. The place also 
possesses a post-office and a fiourishiiig upper primary school. 

SONHAN, vide KOTHILA. 


TAMA, Pargana Maghar East, Tahsil Khalilabad. 

The village of Tama gives its name to a tappa of pargana Mahuli 
East, but the greater part of it belongs to tappa Haveli South of 
pargana Maghar East. Tho former portion is very insignificant, 
having a population of 92 souls only ; but that in Maghar is larger, 
containing at the last census 422 inhabitants. Tama lies in 26^^ 
42' N. and 83^ 2' E., some six miles south of Khalilabad and 25 
miles from Basti, a short distanco to tho cast of tho road from 
Khalilabad to Chhapra-gbat. Tho place is only noticeable as 
being tho site of a largo fair, which takes place on the Sheoratri 
festival in tho month of Phagun, and is attended by some 30,000 
persons. The assemblage is in honour of Mabadeo, to whose 
lingain is attributed a miraculous origin, the story going that 
many centuries ago it suddenly sprang up in tho forest near tho 
village. It was there discovered by herdsmen and has since been, 
mi object of peculiar sanctity ; for a long time it stood in tho 
open, surrounded by a plinth, but eventually one of the Bansi 
Rajas erected a temple over it, at the same time excavating a. 
well and a largo tank with a flight of stone steps. He also planted* 
mango grove, and placed some Gosbains Unaula in Gorakh-. 

pur in charge^ giving them the revenue-free grant of the whole. 
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village. They continuod to hold Tama untaxod till 1838, when 
the grant was resumed and the Goshains admitted to engage for tha 
revenue. There is an aided school here, but nothing else of any 
importance. 

TILAKPUR, Pargana Bansi West, TaJml Domariaoanj. 

A small village of tappa Budhi in the west of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 27*^ 20' N. and longitude 82° 35' E., some 
three miles to the south-east of Biskohar, about eight miles from 
Domariaganj, and forty miles- from the district headquartors. 
The place merely deserves mention as the headquarters of a police 
circle, and is otherwise quite insignificant. There is neither 
school nor market, and the nearest post-office is at Biskohar/ 
The population at the last census numbered but 226 souls, of 
whom 108 were Musalmaus. The latter own the village, and 
cultivate ono-third of the land, their profits are considerable, as 
the rent-roll is Rs. 487 and the revenue Rs. 186. 


USKA, Pargam Bansi East, Tahsll Bansi. 

The name of Uska properly belongs to a village of tappa 
Untapar, on the east bank of the Dhamela, in 27° 12' N. and 
83° 8' E., but is now applied to the markets which have sprung 
up on the west bank in the villages of Parti, Rehra and Miighalha 
of tappa Nagwa. The market lies on the most important rout© 
from Nepal to Gorakhpur, and is built on the bank of a river 
which up to this point is navigable throughout the year. More- 
over, till recently Uska was the nearest railway station to the 
Nepal border ; and to these circumstancss the place owed its great 
prosperity, being for many years the most important trade centre 
in the district. The traffio has been somewhat diminished 
latterly by the extension of the railway to the bazars of Naugarh 
and Shohratganj; but the volume is still very considerable. 
The exports and imports are the same as those enumerated 
in the article on Lotan, but Uska is specially remarkable as the 
centre to which gravitates most of the Nepalese mustard and 
the various fibre manufactures. It has a large export trade, not 
only in the produce of Nepal, but also in that of the surrounding 
Bxilish territory^ consisting mainly of unhusked rice. 
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construction of the railway, tho grain was sent down the Dhamela 
and Rapti in boats to Bavhaj in Gorakhpur; considerable use is 
still made of the river, but the railway naturally catches tho bulk 
of the traffic. 

Uska lies at a distance of 46 miles from Basti and 14 miles 
from the tahsil hoadcpiarters. A metalled road leads north to 
Naiigarh and Bird pur, and a branch from this goes to Kakrahi- 
ghat and Bansi. The railway station is in the west of tho town 
and close by, in tho village of Parti, are tho police-station, post 
and telegraph offices, the registration outpost, and an inspection 
bungalow. There is also a middle vernacular school. Markets 
are held twice a week in Uska proper and Kohra, and weekly 
in Parti. 

The ba7.ar was first started by Mr. Oelscii, a Dane, who 
obtained the Sohas Grant, about eighty years ago. It was at ono 
time suggested that the importance of tho mart and the magnitude 
of its trade Avould justify the creation of a municipality and the 
imposition of an octroi tax. It was decided, however, that in 
view of the nature of the trade, a tax which would tend to become 
a transit duty would damage tho prosperity of the place; and 
resort was therefore had to section 66 of tho Land Revenue Act 
(XIX of 1873), whereby tho Local Government was empowered to 
impose on the collection of sanctioned cesses such conditions 
as it thought fit regarding police, conservancy or other estab- 
lishment coiiiiocted with the baxar, on account of which the cesses 
wore levied. This power was used in the case of Uska, aiid 
since 1889 an annual income of Rs. 2,200 has been thus obtained. 
It is expended, as in the case of ordinary Act XX towns, on 
watch and ward, conservancy, and minor local improvements. 

At the census of 1872 the population of the combined area 
forming the town of Uska was 3,212. This rose to 5,079 at the 
next enumeration of 1881, and to 6,634 ten years later. At the 
last census of 1901 the number of inhabitants was 6,718, of whom 
S,718 were Hindus, 990 Musalmans, and 10 of other religions. 
Baiiias are the prevailing Hindu caste. 
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Table 111.— Vital Statistics. 
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6 
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8 
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1801 

... 

68,766 

30,520 

28,246 

32*91 

62,593 

27,296 

25,297 

29*45 

1802 

... 

63,397 

32,6.31 

30,746 

35*50 

61,962 

32,202 

29,760 

34*70 

1803 

... 

68,431 

35,731 

32,700 
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tsT x" TfT of cf 00 »-f ID oo tf i> 

‘8)di;o9d;i 

CO 

Bs. 

47,565 

43.592 

31,381 

26,503 

25,985 

29,977 

21,562 

22,931 

20,991 

29,949 

50,263 

54,424 

63,495 

73,764 

79,741 

71.708 

‘Bjonbii ujiejoj 
mojrj g:)it|[90d}f 

3 * : :oTfi : 5 : 

Year. 

**« 

;; I ;•: i 5 ::::::: ! 

0 

rH0««fM5»i>X05O5j52!«:gwcDt;rSS25O:::iC3?2S‘0 

0 « « 3 » CP i> i ct i S ^ i S 5 ^ S Ite i S? 2 i 2 
isssislsssisssislssssssss 
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Table XII.— 





Receipts from- 

- 

Total 

charges. 


Year, 


Non* 

Judicial. 

Court fco, 
including 
copies. 

U1 sources. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1800-91 


... 

32.137 

74,922 

1.07,143 

1,600 

1891-92 


... 

32.361 

74,354 

1,06,826 

1,757 

1892-93 



34,772 

80,284 

1,15,142 

1,885 

1893-94 



36,857 

83,086 

3,20.644 

2.411 

1894-95 

• «« 

... 

40,782 

74.263 

1,15,198 

2,341 

1895-96 

... 


35,42-1 

71,176 

1,06,671 

2,047 

1896-97 


... 

39,049 

67,164 

1,06,563 

2,150 

1897-98 

««• 


38,073 

68,855 

1,08,259 

2,240 

1808-99 

4*f 

... 

33,220 

73,597 

I,08,0‘;7 

1,515 

1899-1900 



36,569 

75,948 

1,14,667 

1,900 

IW-OI 

a«f 

... 

41,290 

88,700 

1,32,084 

• 2,134 

1901-02 


... 

41,962 

3,03,890 

1,48,101 

3,620 

1902 03 



37,734 

83,710 

1,23,428 

. 3,724 

1903-04 

««« 

... 

37,351 

86,057 

1,25,512 

3,340 

1904-05 



39,997 

97,985 

1,40,315 

3,315 

1905-06 

1900-07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 


... 

41,702 

1,00,880 

1,45,034 

3,514 


•Piicount only. 
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Table XIV.— /ticome-to by Tahsils {Part I V only). 


Year. 

Tahsil Domariaganj. 

Year. 

Tahsil Ban si. 

Under 

Ra. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 

Rs. 2,000 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

iO 

O) 

OP 

s 

CO 

QQ 

< 

Tax. 

Assessees, 

d 

H 

Assessees. 

M 

H 

Assessees. 

H 

d 

E-i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 


Ra. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

i895-9er ... 

268 

4,167 

7 

503 

1895-96 ... 

298 

4,232 

14 

1,328 

1896-97 ... 

259 

4,054 

7 

510 

1896-97 ... 

274 

3,886 

18 

1,346 

1897-98 ... 

242 

3,850 

9 

659 

1897-98 ... 

198 

2,887 

21 

1,336 

1898-99 ... 

240 

3,807 

12 

909 

1898-99 ... 

190 

2,841 

20 

1,487 

1899-1900 ... 

260 

3,934 

12 

869 

1899-1900 ... 

216 

3,043 

23 

1,862 

1900-01 ... 

254 

4,084 

13 

822 

1900-01 ... 

231 

3,667 

21 

1,675 

1901-02 ... 

267 

4,022 

16 

958 

1901-02 ... 

265 

3,981 

21 

1,786 

1902-03 ... 

268 

4,206 

12 

844 

1902-03 „. 

315 

4,916 

28 

2,451 

1903-04 ... 

68 

1,880 

13 

951 

1903-04 ... 

82 

2,304 

30 

3,407 

1904-05> ... 

6& 

1,771 

18 

1,343 

1904-05 ... 

79 

2,173 

39' 

3,427 

1906-06* ... 

60 

1,604 

22 

1,585 

1905-06 ... 

85 

2,316 

41 

3,95S; 

looe-or 





1906-07 ... 





1907-08= ... 





1907-08 ... 





1908-09- ... 





1908-09 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1910-H ... 





?911-12 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1913-14 





1914-15 ... 





1914-16 ... 





1916-16 ... 





1916-16 ... 











kik 


Tabi<e XIV. — Income-lax by TahsUa (Part lY only). 



Talisil Haraiya. 

1 Tahsil Riisti. 

I TaLsil Klialilabad. 

iToar. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

1 Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

CO 

0.1 

0) 

OD 


ca 

a> 

CO 


05 

Q) 

% 


o 

0) 

1 




u 

o 

BO 




H 

tc 

Q 

H 

(A 

0) 

Ui 

tn 

H 

(A 

H 

! O 
i ^ 

i 

M 

eS 

H 

o 

0} 

< 

K 

eS 

H 

GJ 

ISO 

H 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

2 

8 

4 

5 



lls. 


R.S. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1895-96 

239 

3,758 

11 

582 

283 

3,997 

25 

2,310 

182 

2,853 

12 

1,168 

1896-97 ... 

215 

3,135 

6 

375 

265 

3,797 

23 

2,073 

IM 

2,354 

8 

933 

1897-98 

198 

2,950 

5 

323 

304 

4,654 

25 

2,135 

138 

2,288 

7 

618 

1808-99 ... 

207 

3,047 

6 

396 

304 i 

4,739 

28 

2,296 

144 

2,476 

5 

626 

1899-1900... 

196 

2,886 

6 

469 

292 

4,604 

33 

2,428 

1.55 

2,600 

10 

950 

1900-01 ... 

189 

2,804 

8 

543 

281 

4,560 

29 

2,231 

165 

2,611 

6; 

644 

1901-02 ... 

210 

3,193 

8 

497 

288 

4,751 

28 

2,381 

169 

2,731 

8 

1,189 

1902-03 ... 

235 

3,718 

9 

701 

283 

4,914 

33 

2,942 

238 

4,232 

1 

10 

1,163 

1903-01. ... 

58 

1,552 

13 

958 

100 

2,766 

31 

2,754 

85 

' 2,334 

14 

1,229 

1904 06 ... 

71 

1,915 

12 

.924 

no 

2,965 

27 

2,525 

110 

2,846 

19 

l.ftW 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909^10 ... 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

1914- 16 ... 

1916-16 

70 

1,872 

12 

929 

t 

103 

2,878 

27 

2,463 

102 

2,659 

22 

1,853 

1 . 















Table XV . — District Board. 


tx 


Bast'i D'lstr^ct. 


Expenditure, 

Debt. 

CO 

rH 

Kb. 

966 

966 

2,000 

1.300 

1.300 

17,378 

1,330 

O 'tJ 
£L| Ri 

t> 

CO O >.* 00 I’X. 

Q OS TO X!fl !>- . 

. 06 « TO r-f i-< CO 

Civil 

works. 

«£> 

r-( 

<«t^»OXCDC3eOO*-<'rfixfiU3(Mrfi,H<0 
. 1.0 TO O O •“X .H X CO Oi I-"- IM »-0 rH 

oJ lA »0 W ^ r-< r-X CO t- CQ i-X N rH N rW 

W -T CO ro xf ei" O' o' ui co' co' co' <D <V ecT r-T co 

01iO«4'^xificOUOO»OOU3XCTiOl»H 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

iO t 

J - 04 Cl O O -X -t CD rH Ol O O c. CO 

.COC>*-il’»xJi>.'t}i OsCOOlOl^COTO 

WXOOi-tf-xJOrHr-i:; rHCO 

^ »H i-H 

Scien- 

tific, 

&c. 


CO ■X|J4CDCDa&rH'M 
. 40 CD Oi 00 ^ TO TO 

Medi- 

cal. 

CO 

TO xjt TO OC 00 1'- lx- CO r-l O O *5 

Ot^TO-HOrHasTOOlOI^Olx-kDCOCO 

OB TO X!** CO (» Ol TO^CO Tfl TO *0^ 04 !>; 

^ o" *H ^’O*' o' r-T « CO*' to" x^' to' to' to' O 

I— lpHr-(tHr-*r-((-4i-i»H*-li-Xr-li-HtH»-iii-4 

Educa- 

tion. 

OQ 

r-iOx-^CiOx!fteo<?400qi»OxfiMg4;5C2 
r>.M*fC0e0»>r-iD;TOCDCDrHxf<O®CO 
r/ y CO »0 TO xf^ rH CC CO^ <» CO 

^ <xPCi 00 C 71 Ol 05 O Ol 04’ od oT xjT Cl .4 o' 
i!;J:;;.H-Hr-4-t(NC4C4<M<MTOTOTO'^TO 

General 

Admi- 

nistra- 

tion. 

fH 

1— 1 CO O TO O CO *■- CO I-- tx* CT- CO f-J Cl 04 »H 
r/ 'Xf CO Cl OC 04 >0 04 04 01 xfi <31 CO r> r- Cl TO 
>s503ClC:Cl<-i'“<'-xO‘^CDCDI>l'-00TO01 
^ ^ ,4 fH' fH IH IH rH r4' M I-T 04* C<f 

Contriba- 
tionit to 
Provincial 
funds. 

o 

0.7 04 ^ I.-- Q Cl O fH 

CMCX'TO'^O'HO'H 
. TOiOl-CDTOiHOJCD 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

o 

XOQOOOfHTOI'-TOl'x-TOTOOlxfjOTOfH 

^^SiHOt'-OO'-fKOOaO^TOTOCO 

22 CO ' W CO t> TO* r-T CO C- xft TO W TO fH O CO o 
^ CO 00 CD tx i> t> t*. f»4 CO^ 40^ 40^ tx*^ ^ 

rHiHtHfHfHrHrHiHfH 

Receipts. j 

Fer- 

ries. 



X 

“ 00 »x- f-t O CO »A 

O »0 00 xf oi <31 

1 ^ iH fH TH iH iH 

Pounds. 

t- 

COO<OCOQfHC;-iC004xtXx!}<OOC4 

TO Cl 00 t-x ^ O TO O 410 *> C. TO TO TO 

^ xfT co' TO* 04* of ■'t' to' 04 ' cf 0 Oi Oi fH fH ih' O 

^ iH fH fH »H 

00 

CO 

CNII'-O-x— <QOOQOTOQTOTOQO^ 

. xJ«COCDTOTOTOtx.rxfHTOCO*S^® 

» ; : pH fH CD TO^xJ l> 00 04 

phTOMpHiH *H 

iH 

W 3 

■'X US o 

Ig CD Q) 

O pj 

o 

TOphTO04X>OCO.-i 04 

®TOQ0Q04fHOfHfH 
^x<f(coo4'^TO'«}«TO : ; : : ; ; : 

Scien- 

tific, 

Ac. 



Medi- 

cal. 

M 

lx.oix.)OOC0OOTOpH04OTOTOTO<i) 

aassssssssssggsses. 

x^' »* TO* ’^* ^ x«f* xfT xjT UO* W* xfT x^r ^ xijl x^ 

FH 

•SI 


pHTOtx.OTOOOCjbC4TOOlrHTOXg42{ 
.fHSoOOOlx-r^ONOOTOTOCOOTHTOTO 
« t> TO TO X 04 04 CO TO C4 04 04 04 TO TO^O TO^ 

3iJ pH pH fH pH* p-T 04 04 04* x# 'f '»!’ 

Year. 

r-H 

fHOITOxJITOTO^00a§^e4«2TO<D*500QSQ,He4«‘xflF.»« 

040SC4C?405<5040404fH000900000pHpHpH««x;<7 

HHfHi-FfHiHiHiHfHrHfHtHfHrHiHtHrHrS iH rt H W rt rl M 


• Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given. 

■f* From this year the gross receipts from ferries wore for the first time credited to the district Board 
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Table 'XYl.^^Dwtribution of Police, 1906 . 



Domariaganj 

Clihapia 

Intwa 

Dhcbarua 

Tilakpur 

Bansi 

Chilia 

lifska 

Bunkata 

Lotau 

llaraiya 

Cbhaoni 

Captainganj. 

Paikaulia 

Parasrampur 

Basti 

Kalwari 

Sonhau 

Rudbauli 

Dudhara 

Budbabandh 

Khalilabad 

MabuU 

Mobndawal 

Barak oni 

Bbangbata 

Civil Reserve 

Armed Pplice 


108 


.16 

... 

88 


63 


.09 


.55 

2 

m 

2 

[11 

2 

.05 

••• 

80 


95 

4 

.37 

8 

.16 

2 

.16 

••• 

.09 

•.» 

541 

12 

22 

4 

.12 

3 

l 20 

4 

[25 

2 

84 

2 

[24 

■ 6 


Total 


42 




%%n 


Sasti District* 


Table XVII . — Educat ion* 


Tear. 

Total. 

Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Schools and Col- 
leges. 

‘ Scholars. 

*0 

o 

w 

w 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, i 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 

... 

189 

7,199 

17 

8 

711 

... 

180 

6, Ml 

17 

1897-98 

... 

200 

7,140 

33 

7 

651 


192 

6,378 

33 

1898-99 

... 

208 

8,690 

131 

8 

7.53 

1 

199 

7,810 

130 

1899-1900 


300 

12,185 

127 

8 

834 

... 

291 

] 1,244 

127 

1900-01 

... 

292 

11,413 

130 

8 

876 

... 

283 

10,453 

130 

1901-02 


276 

11,080 

63 

8 

1,001 

... 

259 

10,022 

.58 

1902 - 0 a 


300 

14,597 

349 

8 

1,135 

... 

292 

13,462 

349 

1903-04 

... 

309 

16,151 

426 

9 

1,399 

... 

300 

14,762 

426 

1904-06 


312 

17,289 

469 

9 

1,559 

... 

303 

15,730 

469 

1905-06 





1 






1906 - 0.7 











1907-08 

• 1 . 










1908-09 

... 










1909-10 











1910-11 











1911-12 











1912-13 

*at 










1918-14 











1914-15 



■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


1915-16 

••• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




■■ 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 






APPENDIX. 


List of Schools, 1906 . 

I. — Second ABY. 


Pa rgana. 


Locality. 


Average 

attend' 


_ \ BastiEast 

Baati,.. j 

( Magljiir West 
Domaria- Has ul pur 
gftnj- 


llarniya 

Khalila- < 
bad. i 


Arnorha 
Maghar East 
Mahuli East 


( Basti 
‘ \ Do. 

, Kndhault 
Halaiir 

S Bansi 
Do. 

ITska 

, Ilaraiya 
. Mohndawal 
, Hariharpur 


High Seliool, aided 
M i tldl 0 V ernac ular] 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Private, Middle... 
Middle Vernacular 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Rasul pur 


Wasah 

Keotali 

Cliaukhara 

Narkhoria 

Bhanpur ... 

Bhatgawan I 

Shahpiir 

TigUra.ghat^ 

Doniariaganj ... 

Lohrauli 

Knndi „. 

Blinrautia 
Oadawar 
DUangarhwa 
Taraiitlii ... 

Jogia 
Kannahia 
Bargadua ... 
Chbitahi 
Behva D a r i a o 
Bakhab. 
Bhanpur 

Tilgaria Kburd ... 

Dbanvhri ... 

Ajgara 

Pipra 

Birpur 

Peda 

Sikta ... 

KaithauUa ... 
Piraila ... 

Karahia Sangban 
Basdila 
Kobuda 
Khargaula 
Jamwatia 

^ Gaura Bazar ... 


UpiJOr Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto „ 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto , 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto* . 


List of Schools, 1906— (continued). 


II.— Pbimary— ( ctfn^inite(2). 



Average 

attend' 

ance. 


Ila««lpur**-^ee»- 

cludedj. 


pemaria- 
ganj- 
( oonelu' ] 
did,) 


Banil Weit 


Banii..i\ Banii Baili 


Bargadiia 
Dhaurahra ... 
Bhandaria 
Bitharia 
Baidiiiila 

Uncbdih ..t 

Naodih 

Kathautia Kiahan 
Majhari 

Jabjawa ... 

Dei par 
Bhanpur 

Biskobar ... 

Kamsar 
Khuniaon 
Agya 

Semrl Kapia ... 

Dhekabri ... 

Aimdabi ... 

Dbebarua ... 

Nagchauri ... 

lutwa ... 

Mabdani ... 

Malbwar Buzurg 
Budlu 
Patila 

Semri Kbankot ... 
Chbitia 

Dbaramainghwa 
Kalnakbor ... 
Tiknr ... 

Tandia 

Deora ... 

Nangarh 

Sikbui ••• 

Chandapar 
J iwa ... 

Sawadand ... 
BtidbauliQazi ... 
Gulraha ... 

Kurja 

Mahnlani ... 
Belwa Mabadewa 
Jamnni Habadewa 
Knndra Grant ... 
Alidapnr 
s Daira 


Lower Primary 
Aided 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, girls’. 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ijower Primary.., 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary,. 
Aided 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Upper Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ..I 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ..I 

Lower Primary .. 
Ditto ... 

Ditto •• 

Ditto •»< 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto „ 

Ditto •« 

Ditto is 

Ditto o 
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List of Schools^ 1906 — (conLinued). 


11.— Pbiuabt— 


Tahsil. 





Average 

. Pargana. 

Locality, 


Class. 

attend- 






ance. 



Antri Bazar 


Lower Primary... 

39 



B lur Bias 


Ditto 

83 



Khutah^n 

Uithia-^*^ 

•t* 

Ditto 

30 



... 

Upper Primary 

45 





Aided. 




Chhitra 

... 

Ditto 

30 



Chilia 

... 

Ditto . 

24 



Bhelaungi Buzurg 

Ditto 

19 



Bamaua Buzurg... 

Ditto 

31 



Basantpur 


Lower I*rimary 

69 





Aided. 




Jamlajot 


Ditto 

23 



Chitrapar 


Ditto 

24 



Mithaul 


Ditto ... 

29 


Banal East— fcoM- 

Kharcbaula 


Ditto 

24 


eluded J, '' 

Tilauli 


Ditto 

so 


Majhwan 

M. 

Ditto 

36 

Banal— 


Karhi 


Ditto 

25 



Ranajot 


Ditto 

34 

dedj. 


Gauhan 


Ditto 

37 


Pipri Bazar 


Ditto 

• 28 



Mudhyanaisrar 


Ditto 

23 



Chhitauui Tiwari 

Ditto 

30 



Karma 


Ditto 

28 



Ahrauli Lala 


Ditto 

14 



Karaunti 


Ditto 

.35 



Ditto • 

1.* 

Lower Primary 

20 





Aided, girls*. 




Bans! 


Ditto 

15 



Partabpur 

mmrn 

Ditto 

19 



Bitliaina 

... 

Ditto 

17 


( 

Netwar 


Upper Primary... 

67 



Kamwanpur 

... 

Lower Primary ... 

80 


Bluayakpur / 

Semri 

»»« 

Lower Primary 
Aided 

Ditto 

32 


1 

Sikri Bakharia 

... 

34 



Cbhaonl 

••1 

Upper Primary.., 

63 



Amari 


Ditto 

83 



Baghanara 

... 

Ditto 

67 



Sikandarpur 

... 

Ditto 

78 



Ohauri 


Ditto 

83 



Dubaulia 


Ditto 

M 



Laohbmanpnr 

• •• 

Ditto 

’ 86 

Haraiya 

Amorba ^ 

Cbarkbari 

Bhadawal 


Lower Primary... 
Ditto 

85 

40 



Kfaamaria 

•M 

Ditto 

25 



Bclbbaria 


Ditto 

63 



Bikrainjot 

.11 

Ditto 

42 



Savnamganj 

... 

Ditto ... 

64 



Parasrampur 


Ditto 

80 

\ 


JitipuT 

... 

Ditto f.. 

28 




Basti DUftricf* 

Li9t ofSchoolSy 1906— (continued). 


Pargauft, 


Locality. 


Amorha — f'&o n c • 

I ludedj. 


Haraiya J 

eludedj. West 


Hagar Weit 


Baati... 1 1 Basti Kaat 


Banjaria 


i Gokula 
Dliolwapur 
Kukraha 

llarcwa Shukul... 
Bhadaria 
Raj wa pur 
Padri Lala 
I Malauli 
j Itwa 
! Do. 
j 

I Kbarasria 
Sikandarpur 
Dubaulia 
Thana 

;i Hardi 

i Bharaiili Sliukul 
j Atroh 

j M tbua Dabar ... 
I Garha 
, i Kurdah 


I Musaha 
j Mansurnagar 
Abhaipura 

/ Ganeshpur 
Kakua 
Uji 

Bbataba 

Badosar 

Captainganj 

Labdaba 

Bitnahri 

Kajauli 

Kutakwarpur 
Biswapar 
Rasoia 
No wads 
. Pokhra 

< Basti, branch 
) Pitto " 


Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, girls’, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
j Ditto 
Ditto 


Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary,,, 
Lower Primary,, 
girls*. 



APPEKDIX, 


XXVlt 


List of BchoolSf 1906 — (continued). 

II. — PJiiM ABT — ( continued) . 


Pargana. 


locality. 


Basti East- 
eluded). 


Ba sil, Model School 
Saltawa 

Bharauli Babu ... 

Sihari 

Urwara 

Bilia 

Dainaya 

Majhawa Lala ... 
Muniaou 


i Koihlla 
I Parsa Jafar 
I Pavsa Laugra 
j Pakri Jai 
, Maiikaura 
; Eapsi 
i Bhiria 
\j Samhhalpur 


Basti- I 
{conti*: 
nuod), j 


Nagar East 


Mahuli West 


j' l HaniimanganJ 
J I Ohosiari 
• j Surwar Kalan 
tj Hanuinauganj 


Nagar 

Pipra Gautam 
Kaithaulia 
Bahadurpur 
Ditto 

Kahvari 

Marwatia 

SauBsarpnr 
Saraya Buzurg 
Ghauspiir 
Kaebhwari 
Ohakdaha 

Malison 

Lalgenj 

Gaighat 

Kboria 

Bankati 

Berari 

Halwapar 

^ Baidakhor 


Lower Primary, 
girls’. 

lipjjin* Primary... 
Lower J ’rimary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, girls’. 

Uppor Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, girls’. 
Lower Primary... 
Lower Primary 
Aided, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto 

Ditto ,,, 
Lower Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

U ppor Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 


XXVUl 


Badi BistricL 


List of Schools, 1906 — (continued). 


II.— Pbi M AE Y— {eontinfted ) . 


TahBil, 


Basti — 
f c on- 
eluded). 


KliaUla- 


Pargana. 

Locality. 

A 

Class. a 


Budwal 

Upper Primary 



Aided. 


Gudi 

Ditto 


Ekdangi 

Ditto 


Ilcoli 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Mah u T i W e 8 t — J 

Tandljot 

Ditto 

(concluded), 'j 

Kuiidwa 

Ditto 

Mahnaima ... 

Ditto 


Bluigwanpur 

Ditto 


Sikra 

Ditto 


Pargaiii 

Ditto 


Baupur ... 

Ditto 


Mabson, ... 

Lower I^rimary 

\ 

Aided, girls*. 

/ 

Magbar 

Upper Primary... 


Kbalilabad ... 

Ditto 


Utrawal ... 

Ditto 


Dcoria 

Ditto 


Bakhira 

Ditto 


Belbar Kalan ... 

Ditto 


Babili^r 

Lower Primary ... 


Sihtikar 

Ditto 


MirgaBj 

Ditto 


Fatkbanli ... 

Ditto 


Belbar Budhi ... 

Ditto 


Jawar 

Ditto 


Satba 

Ditto 


Paebpokbri 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 


Tama ... 

Ditto 


Rawatpur 

Ditto 


Bagbauli 

Fadaria 

Ditto 

} Magbar East 

Lower Primary 
Aided.. 


Cbandhar 

Ditto 


Sukrauli 

Ditto 


Karma 

Ditto 


Nandaur 

Ditto 


Saleh pur 

Ditto 


Unobebra 

Ditto 


Kazapur 

Ditto 


Badbabandb 

Ditto 


Parsa 

Ditto 


Kusanna 

Ditto ... 


Rasul pur 

Ditto 


Sisal MualS. 

Ditto ... 


Majbawa 

Ditto 


Koelsa 

Ditto 


(Iburapali 

Ditto 


Magbar 

Lower Primary 


Aided, girlfl*. 


83 

20 

41 

25 

29 

30 
27 

26 
20 
40 
35 

a 


94 

70 

90 

47 

85 

65 

89 




APPENDIX. XXix 


List of Schoolsj 1906— (concluded). 




Tuhsil. 

Pargana, 

Locality. 

Class. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

/ 

Klia H 1 • 
a'bad— ^ 
(conclu * ' 
ded). 

\ 

Maliuli East 

Hainsar 

Patdi 

BablmauU 

Mabuli 

NatlVnagar 

Karri 

Til ilia 

Sanichra 

Sirsi 

Bargaon 

Sarahra 

Marwatia 

Auracland 

Khanju 

Baraon 

Kolhua 

Nabai'dib 

Mubhllspur 

Majhaura 

Madbopur 

Dhanghata 

Kishanput 

Cliliapra 

Ditto 

Debri 

Kali 

Sankbi 

Kiidwat 

Gobindjot 

Gaighat ... 

Tariapar 
Kancbanpur 
Mulnapur 

Hainsar 

Sawapar 
, Jagdispur 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided, gi^l8^ 
Ditto 

Ditto 

101 

83 

32 

57 

35 

42 

33 

61 

48 

32 
40 

42 

30 
22 

27 

43 

33 

31 

33 

27 

34 
40 
20 

29 

30 

36 
33 
36 
19 
36 
63 

28 
29 
19 

17 

17 





Sasti DistHcL 


ROADS, 1006. 


A.— PEOVINOIAIi. 

(i) Fyaabad, Basti and Gorakhpur trunk road 


Total 

B.— Local. 

Jk — Fiirst class roadSf metalled^ bridged and drained throughout . 

(i) Bvsti to Binsl ... 

(ii) Uska to Birdpnr 

(iii) Basti station roads ... ... 


Total 

II,A. — Second class roads^ unmetalted, bridged and drained 
_ throughout. 

(i) Basti to Domnriap.mj, Intwa and Nepal frontier 

(ii) Basti to KaUvari and Tanda ferry ... 

(iii I Bisti to Muhndawal 

(iv) Khalilabad to Muhndawal ... ... 

(v) Khalilabad to Dhanghata and Chhapra 

(vi) Doraariaganj to Singarjot 

(vii) Domariagaiij to Bitharia 
(viiil Bithuaria to Chtttidardip ferry 

(ii) UsbA to Sobss 
(x) Bird pur to Nepal frontier 


Total 

ILB.-^Second class roadst unmetatled, partiallg bridged and 
drained. 

(i) Basti to Lalganj 

(ii) Bansi to Domariaganj ... 

(iii) Bansi to Bakhira ... ... ... , 

(iv) Sohas to Neora and Sadda-ghat 

(v) Birdpur to Neora and Mohana-ghat... 


Total 

III.-^Third class roads, unmefalUd, hanked and surfaced. 

^i) Birdpur to Alidapur, Chilia, Mieraulia and Intwa 
(ii) Alidapur to Nepal frontier 

(iii) Sadda*ghat to Nepal frontier ... 

(iv) Lotan to Nepal frontier ... 

(v) Lotan to Mohana-ghat ... 

(vi) Bitharia to Mankaura ... 

(viii Oaptaingauj to Tinicb ... 

(viii) Baeti to Sonupar 



Total • 








ROADS, 1906 — (concluded). 


IV, — Fourth class roads, unmelalled, lanhed hut not surfaced, 

(i) Banswari to Gaighat, Kahvari. and Clihaoni 

(ii) Gaighat to Ijalginj ahd Mundorwa ... 

(iii) Dulmuli to Sarwa ferry ... 

( 17 ) Bikrarajot to Puikaulia and Bhanpur 

(v) Bhaiipur to Rudhauli and Nandaiir ... 

(vi) Bakhira to Gorakhpur ... 

(vii) Bakhira to Mehridawai ... 

(viii) Bansi to Biskohar 

(it) Domariaganj to BiBkohar (vide IIA — vi) 

(x) Lotau to Sohas, Damdainwa and Kakrahi 
(xH Damdainwa to Clulia, Dhebarua and Dhokahri ... 

(xii) Dhebarua to Misraulia ... 

(xiii) Jharwa Bazar to Nepal frontier 
(xiv) Bast! to Sahibganj ... 


Total 


Gba»d Tot ax 




Basti District 


xxxii 


PKRRIBS, 1900. 




Village. 

Pargana. 

Tahsil. 

Manage- j 
ment. € 

In- 

some. 

1 

dJ 

m ' 

& 

V 

& 

P*rw 

Mater ia-gliat... i 

Gopia*gliafc ... ( 
Asnahra ^ 

Birpur ... ^ 

Bitharia * ... J 

Pemlari ... J 

Domariaganj... 1 
Bagahwa ... ^ 

Ha j pur ...J 

Gaura . . . < 

Bagliari ... i 

Bagahi ...J 

Dandwa ...H 

Gothwa ...|< 

Haraiya ...j. 

Banai 

Giilralia 
Bhanwari 
Materia-gUab ... 
Bata 

Sangaldip 

Birwa 

Gaighat 

Siinduria 

llatwa 

Bhui Tal 
Pangliata 
^ Bharwa ... 

^ Parsohan 

Budhi 

Bhiura 

Katlieltf 
Auuraliwa 
Sanaa! i 

Bhurelapur .. 
Mahartha 
Tiwari 
^ Sautwa 

/ Antri 

Jamaria 

Kaar Jahwa .. 
KoiU.ghat .. 
1 Kakraui-ghat,, 
Gondha 

Sa pa-ghat .. 

V Tandwal » 

li Madhoniau .. 

. . 

Singarjot ...I 

lopia 

\.Bnahra Muafi 
Birpurjot 
Bitharia 
?endari 

Oomariaganj... 

Bagahwa 

[lajpiir 

jlaura Bachhao- 
ti. 

Bnghari 

Bagdii ...1 

Dandwa 

Gothwa 

Baraiya 

Bans! 

Gulraha Raja... 

Bhanwari 

Materia 

Hata 

Sangaldip 

Birwa Muaft ... 
Gaighat 

Ajgara 

Hatwa . ..! 

Bhui Tal 
Panghata Muafl 
Bharwa 

Parsohan 

Budhi 
, Bhiura 

, Kathela Sharqi 
.jAunrahwa 
jSanauli Nankai 
. Bhurelapur .. 

, Mahartha 
. Sirsia 

. Santwa Dihi .. 

. Autrl 
.Jamaria 
. Sihorwa 
, Xoili-ghat •• 
, Kakrahi-ghat.. 
.Gondha 
, Bupa Raja .. 
, Marwatla 

. Madhonian 

iasulpur ... I 

‘ 1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bansi East... 1 
■ Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do, ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ...| 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Maghar East 

Baosi West... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. .., 
Do. .. 
Bansi East.. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 

Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. 

BansiWest.. 

)omariaganj 1 

Do. ... 1 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do, 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Bansi 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

K^^abad... 

Domariaganj 

Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. .. 

, Bansi 
.Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

,, Do. 

. Do, 

,. Domariagan 

)i8t r i c t 1 
Board, 
Gonda. 
Private ... 
Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do, 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Do, 

Do. ... 
, Do. ... 

. Do. ... 

, Do. ... 

. Do. .. 

. Do. a, 

. Do. . 

. Do. .. 

. Do. .. 

. Do. .. 

Do. .. 

. Do. .. 

. Do. 

. Do. o 

. • Do. 

. Do. .. 

j Do. r 

■■ . 0 ,. 

Rs. 

1,120 

647 

647 

647 

250 

250 

172 

350 

250 

75 

215 

60 

60 

2,000 

85 

70 

125 

25 

110 

20 

30 

200 

160 

85 

180 

340 

1 46 
^ 46 
|200 

; ^ 60 
60 
. 77 

. SO 

. 10 
. SO 
.13 
. 10 
, 460 
. 86 
6 

. ^ 
.. 80 


APPENBIX. 


xxxni 


FERRIES — (' continued). 


liver. 

iQm 


Pargana. 

Tahsil. 

Manage- 

ment. 

In- 

come, 


Tirmohani-ghat 

Khaira 

BansiWact... 

Domariaganj 

Private ... 

Rs. 

80 

1-^ 

Ajgara 

Ku-krahwa 

^jgara 

kmsi East ... 

Bansi 

Do. ... 

60 

u\ 

Kakrahwa 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

225 

2l( 

Barhar-gliat ... 

3arhar-ghat ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

51 

2 § 1 

Rhaluwa 

Bhaluwa 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

77 


Kamliaria 

£ a m h aria 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

45 

s 

f 

Biehun-gliat ... 

Buzurg. 

B i s h 11 u p u r 

Baas i West... 

Domariaganj 

Do. ... 

15 

J 

Pakri 

Chaube, 

Pakri 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 



Soraliwa 

Sorahwa 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 


” 1 

Chaltiiwa 

Katliola Janubi 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

5 

1 

Gaur Bill 

Gaur Bib grant 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

... 


Mashanva 

Maaharwa 

Bansi East ... 

Bansi 

Do. ... 

17 


Paida 

Alidapur 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

60 


Gaighat 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

6 


Ilathwa 

BirdpnrXlV ... 

Do. ... 

1)0. 

Do. ... 

7 

a 

Naugarh 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do, 

Do. ... 


«« 

Patliui 

Pathni Buzurg 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

1*60 


KaudJahwa ... 

KaudJahwa ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

15 


Karchliulla ... 

Karchhulia 

Do ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

200 

^ t 

A } 

Kakrahwa 

grant. 

Dulha grant ... 

Binayakpur 

Do. 

Do. ... 

10 

C3 < 

H ( 

Sadda-ghat ... 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

200 

/ 

Rardihwa 

Bardiliwa 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 



Kakrahwa 

Khairaati 

Do. ... 

Do, 

Do. ... 



Soinrl 

Mahthawal 

Do, .. 

Do. 

Do. ... 



Dafalipur 

Dafalipur 

Do. ... 

Do. ..J 

Do. ... 

'6 

2 

Mohana-ghat... 

Madhohfini ... 

Bansi East . . . 

Do, 

Do. ... 

350 

.Si 

Lakra 

Ruhudila 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

5 

o 

Madrahnan . . . 

Madralman ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

50 

\4 

Bharuhia 

K a Av a 1 p u r 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

50 


Sohas 

Khalsa. 

Sohaa 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

260 


Amilia 

Kataha grant... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

25 

\ 

1 Gaugadharpur 

Gaugadharpur 

Do. 

Dot. 

Do. ... 

60 

. f 

' Saphi ^ 

Sathwa 

Binaj^kpur 

Do. 

Do. ... 

... 


Bijdeia 

Bijdeia 

Do. 

Do. ... 

3 


.Lotan Bazar ... 

Lotan 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. ... 

15 

a \ 

Deorwa 

Deorwa 

Do, ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

20 

Sj 

Mahua-ghat 

Marhara 

Bansi East ... 

Do. 

Do, ... 

80 

^ Kataha . 

Kataha grant... 

Do. ... 

Do, 

Do. ... 

30 


Jogia 

Jogia 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

15 


Sikahula 

Sikahula 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

80 

d 1 

Mukala-ghat ... 

Uainparwa ... 

Do, .. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

80 

i5 

Chaurbir 

Chaurbir 

Do. .. 

Do. 

. Do. .. 

5 

H 

Slarapar 

. Siarapar 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. .. 

10 


Xbhindci 

. Chhitrapar ... 

Do. .. 

Do. 

. Do. .. 

. 100 


2a 








xxxiv Basti District 


FERRIES— ; . 


Biver. 

Ferry. 

Village, 

Pargana. 

Tabsil. 

Manage- 

ment. 

In- 

come. 

1 ( 

Khajurdand ... 

M ah a d e w a 

Bansi East ..., 

Bansi 

Private ... 

Rs. 

150 

■fil 

Mahwaria 

Buzurg. 

Mahwaria 

Do. ...1 

Do. 

Do. ... 

20 

ill 

•J2 to 

Hathiur Tal ... 

Ilatbiur Tal ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

10 

CUauba 

Ajgara 

Do. ...; 

Do. 

Do. ... 

20 

« ^ 

Naukhauiau ... 

Naukbainan ... 

Do. ...j 

Do. 

Do. ... 

40 

/ 

Oaubanian 

Ganhaniau ... 

Magbar West 

Basti 

Do. ... 

100 


Deoria 

Gona Khor ... 

Magbar East.Kbalilabad ... 

Do. ... 

30 


Gulrahwa 

Bbadaura Pi- 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

4 

*§< 

Gajhara 

kanra. 

Gajbara 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

10 

Balusasan 

BalusaBan 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Diet r i c t 

1,100 


Utrawal 

Utrawal 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Board. 
Private . . . 

25 


Ajgaya 

IJn Jaiigal 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

15 

\ 

Patau 

Magbar 

! Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

40 

Barar. 

Sairahwa 

Gopalpur 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

4 


Nipaniau 

Nipanian 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

2 


Rupana 

Cbangora Man- 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

4 

*ra 

Asuabra 

gcra. 

As nab r a 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

2 

fl > 

Joga Raja 

Bata si 

Mabuli East 

Do. 

Do. ... 

12 

OS 

M 

Hardi 

Hardi 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

12 

iRajgbat 

Uaribarpur ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. '... 

25 


. Al inagar .. J 

Alina gar 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

15 

Nall 

i Dubia 

Patkbauli 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

24 

Kuian 

. Janiua 

Bhainsa Kbunt 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

... 


’ Gulrahwa 

Sirsia 

Rasolpur ... 

Doniariaganj 

Do. ... 

10 


Saunpura 

Dbarampur ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

20 


C b a n d r a d i p- 

B.iital 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

76 


gbat. 

Ma jbwa-gbat . . . 

.Jangalipur ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

28 


Karangbuiit ... 

Karnngbunt ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

40 


Irwa-gbat 

Kbwajapnr ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

15 


Andwa-ghat ... 

Andwa-ghat ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

#Do. ... 

25 


Dubnbwa 

Dariapur Jangal 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

10 


Palak'gbat 

Tendua Asnabri 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

30 

■i 

Damdama 

Ditto ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

40 

Dhnbaba 

Turkaiilia 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

20 


Pagar*gbafc ... 

Narkatba 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

40 

Mausuruagar... 

Mans urna gar... 

Basti West... 

Haraiya 

Do. 

"85 


Siuwa 

Siuwa 

Basil East ... 

Basti 

Do. ... 


Sidhauni ... 

Sidhauni 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

8 


Satdbar 

Dhurika 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

2 


Mutba ... 

Ncorigath Kas- 

Sfagar East... 

Do.' 

Do. 

4 


Oeoraon 

rawat. 

peoraon 

Basti East ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

}& 


^ Mabaiwara ... 

Mabalwar» ... 

ISTagar East... 

Do. 

Do. 

12 




APPENDIX, 
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Pargana 


Tahsil. Manage- In- 
Jnonfc. como. 


^ Bola 
Gaunav 

Lal^rinj Bazar 

Thokwa 

Ban pur 

Pachalira 

Chaura ...| 

MlIr;^(liha 

Kankarha ...| 

Miikhlispur 

Amadei 

Katliar-ghat ... 
Barparwa ...j 
Sanldu 

Gauriya-ghat... 

Belahra 

Bankata 

Bharatpur 

Shcopur 

Dhikwa 

Sikri'ghat ...| 


. .Pipra 
.iHargauu 
r Balg.iiij 
. Thokwa 
. Ban pur 
. Picliahr.i 
. Cliaura K ilan 
. Barldiha 
. Kauknrlia 
.iMuklilispur 
. ;B:vni pur 
. Kathar Misra 
.jHeota 
, Sirsi 

, Gauriya-gliat 

Bolilira 

Bankata 
Bharatpur 
Machauli 
S l aiogar 
I'Baswarigaon 


. Nagar East... 
. Mahnli West 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. 

Mahuli East 
Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Ba.sti 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khali lalmd 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, , 


Bi.suhi. Bolwaria ... Belwaria ... Basti West... Haraiya 


Pondha 
I Kiithaulia 
Singhari 
B:jh'idurpar 
Kachaura 
BargU.ara 
Smnaria 
Khagwari 
Giinar 
Gaura 


JPendha 

.jivaithaulia 

.■Hemra 

.jBaliadurpur 

.jK'ichaura 

.jBirghara 

.Samaria 

.'Khagw,Hri 

.'Guuar 

jAkla Kuberpi 


... Nagar West 
.. Nagar East... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
ir Do 


y Bilhar-gliat ... Bharthapur ...Amorha ... Do. 

Mama ...Gokula ... Do. ... Do. 

Dalpatpur ...jPnre Pahii ... Do. ... Do. 

Begimganj ...jPithia Lushkari Do. ... Do. 

Sarwa ...jSubikha Babu Do. ... Do. 

Salona ...jDasrathpur ... Nagar West Do. 


Mabripur ...iManjha Klmrd Nagar East... Basti 
g Tanda ...'Manjlia Kalan Do, ... Do. 
Mabar&kpur ...ICbarkaila ... MahuH Wost Do. 
Phulpuf ...'Borari ... Do. ... Do. 

Naurabtii ...iTigraha ... Do. ... Do. 

Maindi ...jPadaria ... Mabtili East Khalilabad 
Chahora ...iHadia ... Do. ... Do. 

Mansurganj ...Chhapra ... Do. ... Do, 

\ Chandipur ...’Bhauapar ... Do. ... Do. 


. D istrict 
Board, 
Basti. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. Do. 

. 1 ) 0 . ... ] 

. Do. ... 1 

. Do. 

, Do- 

. Do. ... j 

. Do. 

. Do. ... 5 

. Do. ... £ 

. D i strict 
Boar di 
Pyzabad. 


Baati Bis^iot 


Hxivi 


POST-OFFICES, 1906. 


Tah- 

sil. 

Pargana. 

Nome of Office. 

Class. 

Mauagemeut. 


f 

Basti 

Head office. 

Imperial. 



Basti city ... 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 


Basil East ... < 

Pakka Bazar 

Branch office . 

Ditto. 


1 

Kpthila 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

■i 

iMaghnr West... 

Rudhauli ... 

Snb-office. 

Ditto. 

1 

Nagar East ... 

Kalwari ... ... 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 



Gaighat ... ••• ! 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Hahaon 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Maliuli West.., < 

Munderwft ... 

Ditto. 

District. 


i 

Barakoni ... 

Ditto. 

Imperial. 


/ 

Domariaganj ... 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 


Rasulpar ... < 

Chhapia 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

& 

( 

Bharautia ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

c6 

S { 

/ 

Biskohar ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

B 


Inlwa 

Ditto. 

District, 

s, 

Bansi West ... < 

Dliebarua ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


( 

Misraulia ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


' / 

Bansi 

Sub-office. 

Imperial. 


1 

Naugarh 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 



Birdpur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

*s 

Bansi East ...( 

Uska 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

§ 


Chilia 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

s 


Shohnitganj 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


\ 

Daldala 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


\ Binayakpur . . . 

Lotan 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


^ { 

Haraiya 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 


1 

Parasrampur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Amorlia 

Amorlia 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

t* 

1 

Bolwa ... ... 

Branch office. 

Ditto, 

I 

1 

Dubaulia ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

&' 

f 

Tinich 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Bast! West ... < 

PaikauUo ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


1 

Bablinau ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


. N^agar West ... 

Captuinganj ... | 

Sub-offico. 

Ditto. 


^ / 

Khalilabad ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 



Melinda wal... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

’S 

Sfaghar East ... ( 

Dndiiara 

Branch office. 

Ditto, 

*§ 


Bakhira 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Magliar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

i 

( 

Mahuli 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 


Maliuli East ...« 

Cbhapra-ghat 

ftranch office. 

Bistriot. 


1 

Haribarpur 

Ditto. 

linpefW 



f i’ .. ,■ . 
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MARKETS, 1906. 


ih Fargana. 

Tappa, 

Village, 

f' 

Karhi 

Patkhauli „ 


Do. 

Gaura . . 


Do. 

Latera 

R a B u 1- ( 

Awainia 

Chili talii 

Do. 

Bharautia 

pur. 

Chhapia 

Baiitikra 


Halaur 

Rasul pur 


Sagara 

Aiiiaridiha 


Do. 

Kohnda 


1)0. 

Chaukonian 

B a n 8 i f 

Budhi 

Biskohar 

West. ( 

Kob 

Khaudsari 


Kodaran 

Bansi 


Do. 

Rithia 


Aikhin 

Chilia 


Chaur 

Narkatha (Lalgani) 


Do, 

Gondha Tal 


Kondri 

Chhitia 


Asnar 

Mithaul 


Do. 

TilauU 


Banjaraha ... 

Ledwa 


Do. 

Karahia 


Chhatisi 

Marwatia 


Naksauli ... 

Chitrapar 


Sohas 

Sohas 


Pachahr 

Tateri 


Do. 

Pachahr (Maharai • 
ganj). 


Patna 

Dharamsinghwa 


Do. 

Rdjediba 


Patharhat ... 

I'atharhat (Mirganj) 


Dabra 

Bamhni 

S > 
« 

Sirwant 

Pipri 

Do. 

Khurhuria 

a 

Do. 

Para 

& 

Bargadua ... 

1 Mahadewa Bazurg 


Masna 

Pathra 


Do. 

Kotia 


Do. 

Mankanra 


Nagwa 

l^arti 


1)0. 

Rehra „. 


Untapar 

Uska ... 


Hata 

Su pa Raja 

Tandia 


Do- 


Do. 

Ghaghta Muafi 


Nandapar ... 

Udaipur, 


Tharauli 

Qobrahwa 


Barhon 

Antri 


Do. 

Chanda par 


Ghana 

Palta Debi (Sheo* 
nagar). 


Do. 

Madhobani (M.ahua- 

ganj) 


Do. 

Birdpur 11 (Tarkul) 


Do. 

Bajha ... 


Tabsil 


Market days. 


Sunday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Di tto. 

Saturday. 

Daily. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 
Friday, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Monday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday, 

Ditto. 

Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Thursday and Friday. 
Friday. 

Wednesday, 

Monday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Ditto. 

Monday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 


Haraiya. Bans! — (conoid,) . 


Basti District. 


MARKETS, 1906 — (continued). 


B a n f) i 
E a s t — 
( con- 
eluded). 


Binayak- ' 
pur/ . 


Atnorha J 


Tappa. 

Village. 

Market days. 

Ghana 

Birdpur IX (Mai- 
man). 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Birdpur XIV (Nau- 
garh). 

Friday. 

Bliatinpar ... 

Kakrahwa 

Ditto. 

Not war 

Lotan 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Rainwanpur 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Nepui 

Sunday. 

Puraiua 

Haraiya . ... 

Monday and Friday. 

Do. 

Bajgbat 

Thursday. 

Do. 

Koshraj pur ... 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Bhadaval 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Do. 

Sarnaraganj 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Do. 

Belbharia ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Bolwa M« 

Bikratnjot 

Ditto 

Do, 

Chliaoni 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Ram garb ... 

Amorha 

Ditto. 

bo. 

Ainari 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Dubaulia ,,, 

Pakri (BisUeswar- 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Dubaulia 

Monday and Thursday. 

Sikaudarpur 

Bajwapur 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Cliauri 

Wednesday and Saturday. 

Ditto 

Haidarabad 

Tuesday, 

A troll ... 

Marwatia ... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Hard! 

Hardi 

Tuesday. 

Shcopur 

Bcighat 

Monday and Friday. 

Do, ... 

Beclii*gliat ... 

Ditto 

Do. 

Mansurnagar ... 

Sunday and Thursday 

Do. 

Balosar 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Gaur ... 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Khaj«ia ... 

Wednesday. 

Do, 

Chitra 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Nawai ... 

Kakua (Ujhaganj) 

Ditto. 

Do. ... 

Pokhra 

Monday and Thursday. 

Do. 

Bihra 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Dji 

Chilman 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Somra 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Manwarpara 

BImrukahwa 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

Gotwa 

Monday and Friday, 

Ganeshpiir 

Ga nosh pur 

Sunday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Havoli 

Basti 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Do. 

Babhangaon 

Ditto, 

Do. 

Urwara 

Monday and Friday. 

Umra 

Bisbunpura 

Ditto. 

Do. 

Gandhariaganj 

Thursday. 

Pandia 

Pipra 

Do. 

Do. 

Majhawa Mir 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Sikandarpur 

Karlmnagar 

Ditto. 

V Ditto 

Saltawa 

Monday end Friday, 

Ditto 

Roshanpur ... 

Ditto. 
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MARKETS, IQm--(continued). 


Tahsil. Pargana. Tappa. # Village. 


Market days. 


B a s t i / Kotliila 
E a s t— 

(oonold.jX Do. 

/ Riulhauli 
Do. 

S Do. 

^ Do. 

u ^ Do. 

‘ S 1 Bansklior 

? Do. 

Gliosiari 
I Do. 


HanmnaiiganJ 
Kudiiauli 
Bakainia 
Maliawan 
Pa<iliari Kalan 
Dandwa Khurd 
Hatwa 
Gliosiari 
Gara Pokliar . 


Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Tliiirsday, 

Do. 

Monday. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 


Nagar 

Pipra 

I Bahadurpur 
Kusaura 
Kalwari 
Baili 


Wednesday and Saturday, 
Monday and Thursday, 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
Sunday and Tluirsduy. 
j Ditto. 


Kahra 

Koraon 

Sheobakhri... 

Do. 

Kapri Malison 
^ Do. 

Belli 

Malitauli ... 
Kudarha 
B a r g a 0 n 
Pagar, 


Ban pur 

Budwal 

Usaha 

Gobindganj 

Malison Klias 

Malison Jot 

Khoria 

Bankati 

Kudarha 

Sarai'ghat (Lnlganj ) 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
Monday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Wcdaofldifty and Saturday. 


Ujiar 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Un 

Do. 

Belhar 

Do. 

Haveli South 
Ditto 
Maghar 
Churaib 
Bakhira 
Do, 

Do. 

Phulothu ... 
Dp, 

. Mehndawal... 


Bagh nagar 

Kusuinbiia 

Bardand 

Khatiawan 

Tilja 

Usra Shahid 

Bigraiuir 

Bhatwa 

Gulariha 

Basra 

Sia Eatari 

Sarwan 

Kbalilabad 

Do., Kagargan; 
Maghar 
Mirganj 
Sihtikar 
Kaudaur 
Bakhira 
Pachpokhri 
Basanta 
Mehndawal 


Monday. 

! Do. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Friday, 

Do. 

Sunday. 

Saturday, 

Monday and Thursday, 
Wednesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto.^ 

Sunday, 

Thursday, 







xl 


Basti Bistrict. 


MABKKTS, 1900— f concluded) . 


Tahsil. 


Pargana. 


/I 



V 


w 


■s 


Tappa. 


Village. 


f Buzurgwar... 
Taraf Belgha- 


Sanichra 

Padia 


Market days. 


Thursday. 

Wednesday. 


tia. 

Simri 

Satahra 

Karsand 

Kuehri 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Auradand . 
JBankat 
Tariapur 
A Mixradpur . 


Siar .. . 4 

Kali ... 

Mulnapur 

Chhapra 

Ilainsar 

Banda 

ITniaria 

liar iliar pur 

Maliuli 

Miikhlispur 

Parmeswarpur 


Do. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Do. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday, 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Thursday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Friday, 
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PAIRS, 1906. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Village. 

Name of fair. 

( 

( 

Kasheswarriath 

Sheoratri ... j 

Domaria- j 
ganj. 1 

Kasulpur < 

Bharat Bhari... 

Ashnan ...I 

B a n H i 
West. 

Jignan 

Dhanusjag ^ 

Banai ...| 

B a n s i \ 

Kakrahi-ghat... 

Ashnan ... 1 

East. 1 

MithaiH ... 

Sheoratri ,..|j 


/ 

Jignan 

Ditto „.i 


I 

Jagoswar 

Ditto ...i 


1 

Karrai Goshaiii 

Ashnan „ i 1 


Amorha J 

Bharkahwa 

Ditto ' .„ ( 


Sirs! '• ... 

Ashnan Makhi- 

Haraiya ( 


Kanumanpur,,. 

ra. 


Ashnin Ainan - i 




lipur. 


N a g a r 

Tilakpur 

Ashnan 

L 

West. 

1 


B a s t i 

Bhadoswarnath 

Sheoratri 

Basti ... i 

East. 

M a h u li 

Lalgauj 

Ashnan Mano-( 

( 

West. 

rama. 


/ 

Mehudawal ... 

Sheoratri | 



Sand Khurd ... 

Ditto 



Tama 

Ditto ... 



Kop Muaft 

Ditto ... 


•*3 

Bahilpar ... 

Ditto: 


Ij 

M ighar ... ■ 

Bhimlipati ... 


Mohndaval ... 

Dhauusjag ... } 



Ditto 

Rainlili ... 


’ft 

Bolhar Kalin... 

Ditto 


ea 

Ditto 

Dsra Shahid ... 1 

Khalil-, 


Dudhara ... 

Ditto 

abttd. 


Bolhar Jangal 

Bamniumi (j 



Qazipar 

Kabir Kauzi ... A 


\ 

Shahpur 

Maharram ... \ 



Harlharpar «.« 

Ramlila .„|l 


» 

C9 

Ditto ... 

Dbannsjag ... A 



Ohahora 

Raranaumi ... C 


'3 

Ditto ■ ... 

Ashnan ... 






: 1 

Gaighat 

Ditto 


' -a; 

Ditto ... 

Ramnanmi C 


Date. 


Piiagun Raui 
T3tli. 

Cartik Sudi 
15th. 

(Vghau Bull 5th 


15th. 

Phagun 

13th. 


Radi I 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


15th. 


13th. 


Sudii 


Bid 


„ n Bid 
13th. 

Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

>irtik Bull l8( 
ghmi Badi 5tli 
uar Sadi lOtli 
Ditto 

Mondiy in 
Joth. 

Ditto 


loth. 


10th. 


16th. 
Ditto 


S u d 


Approxi- 

mate 

average 

attend- 

ance, 

5,000 

12,000 

2.600 


4.000 

5.000 


5.000 

2.000 
1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,000 


1,000 


5,000 

5,000 


4,000 

4.000 
30,000 

2.000 

500 

2,000 

400 

400 

500 

200 

1,000 

600 

2,500 

6,000 

600 

8,000 

3,000 

3.000 

6.000 

6,000 




GAZETfBER OF BASTI. 

INBJSX. 


A. 

A.ct XX ot 1860, pp, 134, 172. 188, 201, 

845. 

Adaiupur tappa, pp. 256, 257. 

Agrieiil t uro* « uh Cu 1 tiyat ion. 
Agt^lcoUuval castos, pj>. 83, 102, 

Ahii>v, pp, 27, 76, 88, m 
Ahwa irivor, p. 12. 

Aiklu^i tappa, pp. 173, 204. 

Alla M, pp, 4S. 100. 

Ajgaika Jungal, pp. 134, 139, 192. 

A iron tap pa, p, 236. 

Akrari river, 'j^p. 15, 177, 256, 256* 
Akiari Tal, pp. 15, 266. 

Alidapur, pp. l(i, 49, 50, 100, 176. 
Alluvial ijiahals. pp, 122, 168, 261. 

Ama, p. 190. 

Amanabad tappa, p. 2.36. 

Ami river, pp, 5, 13, 14, 66, 67, 173, 227, 

232.266. 

Amorba, pp. 8, 92, 141, 161, 166. 

Alttorba iwrgaBft, pp, 86, 70, 92, 146, 166. 
Antri, p. 16. 

Area oi tho district, p. I, 

Arbar, pp, 42, 52, 261. 

Arrali river, pp. 14, 16, 177. 

Aryu Samaj, pp. 76% 

Asnabra^ p. 203, 

Asnar tappa, p. 173% 

Asrabl Tal, p. 266. 

Aturia Tal, p. 266, 

Athdama, p. 260, 

Atits, pp. 80, 176. 

AtraMrai tappa, pp, 26, 228. 

Atroh tappa, p. 189. 

Aaradaml tappa, pp, 217, 236. 

Awaiuia tappa, pp. 7, 16, 18, 98, 104, 

855.266. 

Awinda river, p. X6^ 

' ' ■ 

Baohj^a, p. 70} vidt *1*0 Rajput*. 
BmAtttil*, p,79 snide altuBMput*. 

Tftl, 

“KW. Ifc 1. 

I^l>a4«pnr, op* 6l, 1S4i,Sm, 

B&heUa*, pp^ ^j^, 
ltehmrtioii.jg.iiJ 4 *. , 

Item, p. 67. ■ 

{teiingi*. 


Baia, p p. 79, 82. 144, 14rt; Me a bo 
Rajputs, 

Ra j ha, p. 100. 

R:ij]u*ra. p, 260. 

Rahliirtt, pj). 17, 61, 63, 73, 126, 134, 18S, 
141,159, 170. 

Bakhij ii Tal, pp. 17, 25, 45, 170, 228. 
Rakhira tapjw, 86, 90, 228. 

Ralviu hi, p. 228. 

Rakju'hi tappa, p. 228. 

Rana>i(lhia Tal, p. 250. 

Ramlwal lake, p. 228. 

Banpmga river, pp. 6, 10, 18, 68, 173, 
177. 

Bangaon tappa, pp. 4, 20, 165, 264, 
Banias, pp. 77, 88, 108. 

Banjavaha tappa, pp. 60, 173. 

Banjaras, pp. BH, 163. 

Baukata, pp. 14, 125, 171. 

Baakat ta ppa, pj). 236, 286. 
Banpur.Sota, p. 10, 

Bansi, pp. 39, 63, 67, 89, 124, 126, 134. 
136, 149, 171. 

Bfinsi East pargaua, pp. 36, 173. 

Bansi, Raja of — , pp. 67,88 — 01,122,. 
176, 248. 

Bansi tahsil, pp. 70, 72, 180. 

Ban.si West ^rgana, pp. 70, 176* 
Bansklior tattpa, pp. 14, 232, 233. 
Bantarias, p^3 ; vide Police. 

Baragaon tappa, p. 237. 

Barah ChUatra, p. 141. 

Barais, pp, 79, 23 8, 223* 

Barakoni, pp. 125, 183, 

Barar river, pp. 13, 14^ 171. 173, 227. 
Barauncha Bal, p. 231. 

Banland^ pp. 63, 125, 201, 222, 243, 
Bargadua, p. 139« 

tappR, p. 173. 

Bargaon, p. 

Bargaoa ftigar tappa. pp. 4, 224, S[40« 
: ■ 241, 

' BargaWaUg p« 1^% 

: Barbais, pp. 79, 107. 

1 Barhon tappa, pp, 173, 200, 

Barbni, pp. 06. 180, 205, 26i). 
j^rikpar tappa,^ pp. 98, 177, 178» 

Barla, p.86, 
liarlcy, p. 4a. 

Barrea land, p. 20. 

, Bi»ti, pp, 1, 29, 05, 07, 70, 74, 125, 134. 
:: 136,188,184., 

f ’ Bsati >2a»t PP. 86, X49, 18$, 



iiafDfiX. 


Basti. Baja of— , pp. 98,94», 189, 227, 
262, 269. 

Basti tahsil, pp. 72, 192. 

Basti West par^na, pp. 149, 189. 

Baur Bias, pp. w, 170. 

Behnas, p, 82. 

Belbharia, p. 169. 

Bclffhat, p. 9. 

Beliiar Knl in, pp. 135, 195, 227. 

Btilhar tappa, pp. 228, 229. 

Belwa, pp. 2, 126, 138, 163, 169. 

Bciwa tappa, p, 166, 

Bevari, p. 160. 

Berias, p. 83. 

Bbadauli, p, 163. 

Bliagnai, p. 166. 

Bhainsi, p. 95. 

Bhakralii, p. 166. 

Bliangis, p. 83. 

Bhanpur, pp. 92, 137, 196, 243. 

Bbanpur tappa, pp. 48, 196, 2t)6, 2o/, 
269. 

Bharat Bhari, pp. 64, 141, 196. 
Bharbhunj is, p. 80. ! 

Bharkahwa, p. 64. 

Bhars, pp. 79. 131, 141, 142, 144, 146. 
Bbatia, p. 192. 

Bhatinpxr tappx, pp. 19, 197. 

BUats, pp. 83, 88. 

Bhat tract, pp. 6, 13, 46, 173, 177, 228, 
257. 

Bhawanigaiijr, p. 139. 

Bhclkar, p. 187. 

Bhir tappa, p. 173. 

Bhitvi waicf, p. 256. 

Bhuila Bib, pp. 141, 190. 192, 254. 
Bbiiiubars, pp. 80, 88, 141, 

Bikramjot, pp. 68, 169. 

Bilir river, p, 6. 

Biltbaria, pp. 67, 209. 

Binayxkpur pargaiia, pp, 36, 88, lou, 
197. 

Bird pur, pp. 16, 19, 29, 49, 62, 69, /O, 
98, 138, 199. 

Birds, p. 24. 

Birt tenures, pp, 86, 117. 

Biseus, pp. 79, 82, 88, 141> 146;t«<!?s 
also Bai puts. ^ 

Biskobar, pp. 73, 88, 86, 134, 139, 162, 

200 . 

Bisongaon tappa, p. 173. 

Bisubi river, p. 190. 

Boundaries of the district, pp. 1, 9. 
Brahmans, gp. 43, 76| 87, 96, 102. 
Bricks, p. 22. 

Bridges, p. 67. 

Buddlust remains, pp. 141, 142, 
Budhabandb, pp. 2, 126, 201. 

Bndba river, pp. 14, 178, 232. 

Bodbi tapp^ pp* 19, 104, 177, 178, 262. 
Budniar river, p. 173. 

Budwal, pp. 63, 92, 160, 24?, 243. 
BoBdin? niaterials, p. 28* 


Bungalows, p. 67. 

Bura, p. 199. ,o 

Burhi Kapti river, pp. 6, 14, 18, 173, 
177. 

Buzurgwar tappa, p, 236. 


Camels, p, 27. 

Canuls, pp. 49, 60, 99. ^ 

Captainganj, pp. 29, 68, 125, 157, lo8, 
202 . 

Carts, p. 27, 

Castes, pp, 76— 83* 

Cattle, pp. 25, 239. 

Cattle disease, p. 27. 

Cattle-pounds, p. 138. 

Census, pp, 69—72. 

Cesses, p. 123. 

Chains, pp. 25, 80, 

Cbamars, pp. 26, 27, 76, 102, 

Cliamnai river, i)i>. 11, B>6. 

Cbandapir, pj). 94, 137, 176, 260, 

Cliando Tai, pp. 4, 18, 245, 216. 
Cbandradip'gbat, pp. 55, 206. 
Cbandraoti tappa, pp. 4, 236,237. 
Cbapartluila Tal, pp. 3, lO, 237. 
Cbarkaila tappa, pp. 3, 240. 

Chavtbari, p. 176. 

Cbanbans, pp. 79, 82, 146 j nyiile also 

T)ii tn* 

Cbankbara, pp. 15, 93, 94, 139, 180. 
Cbaukidars, pp. 122, 126. 

Cbauri, p. 93. 

Chaur Tal, pp. 16, 18, 46, 173. 

Cbaur tappa, pp. 6, 12, 173, 253. 
Cbliugriliwa river, p. 16, 

Cbhapia, pp. 125, 203. ^ 

Cbbapia tappa, pp, 195, 255, 257. 
Chhaoni, pp. 126, 166, 202. 

Chhapra, p. 239. 

Cbhatisi tappa, p. 173. 

Cbhitiii, pp, 21, 23, 96, 176, 203. 

Cbilia, pp. 66, 87, 125, 176, 204. 
Cbintbi-Bhat, p. 166. 

Cliolera, p. 31. 

Christianity, p. 74. 

Cburaib tappn, pp. 228, 229, 

Cliurches, p. 74. 

Cburibars, p. 83. 

Civil Courts, p. 111. 

Climate, p, 28. 

Commerce, pp. 61, 84. , ^ _ 

Communications, pp, 64— 68, 188, 194 
209,216,228. ^ 

Condition of the people, 

Cooke grant, pp. 61, 101, 189, 248# 

Cotton-printlng, pp. 00, 61. 
Cotton-weaving, p. 60, 

Crime, p. l26. 

Criminal Conrts, p» 111* 

Crops, pp, 89-46* 




IW 


CulMvafccd aron, p. 35, 
Cuiijviitiori, pp. 33— 4o. 
Cultivators, T>p, 83, 103, 
.Castes. 

CuituMblo waste, p, 30» 


# 

109 ; vide ^Iso 


Excise, pp. 139-.133, 
Exiwrts, pp. 61, 62. 


F. 


TK 

Dabia tapp?j. pp. C, 16 , 173 . 

i'tafalis, p. 83. 

Dvljua river, p. 100, 
l>arzis, p. 83. 
r>eaf -mutism, p. 33, 

Death-rai^^, p. 30. . 
llelii tappa. p. 240. 
ileipir, pp. VI7, 259. 

Deck all tap pa, pp. 236, 237. 

Doora, pp. l3o, 139. 

Dooraoii, pp, 68, 188. 
lloovaou tuppa, p, 186, 

Dengrapur, p. 96. 

of popuCition, pp. 69 — 7.2. 
Dewniclipar tappi, pp. 177, 178. 
Difwapar tappa. p^ 228. 

Dhaniok tivor, pp, 17, 181, 262. 
Dhanghata, i>p. 10, 68, 125,205, 237. 
Dliurkars, p. 80. 

Dliaruft Tal, pp. 205, 237. 

Dliwbarua, pp. 90, 123, 205. 

Dhob.irua tappa, pi). 7, 10, 48, 87„ iOi 

177. 

Ohokahri, pp. 87, 90, 180. 
l)b*jbih, pp. 27, 79, 107. 
l>;ftlocta, p, B4. 

T>i s p(5 nsar i »)«, p, 137* 

Distillery, pp. 129, 130. 

D Is t, rict ’board, p. 136. 

Dobaklira tappa, pp, 4, 240, 2i7. 

I)o:i riv(3r, pp. 16, 51, 

Deiufiriagaiij, pp. 29, 63, <5? 

125,137, 102,200, 

D< ujariaganJ tahsil, pp. 70, 7; 

207, 

I'omkfttors, pp, 144, 140, 2 ’,kC 
Dorns, pp, 80. 144. 
l>ou?)ii>cropping, p. 89. 

Orainfig(?, p. 18. 

Dubai river, p. IB. 

Dubaulia, pp, 3, 03. 125, 120, 139^ 10 

210. 

Dubaulia tappft, p. 165. 

Dudhara, pp. 125, 210. 

Budras, p. 187. 

Bullia, pp. 40, 99, 198, 199. 

, 

EdncatibfK, pp, 186-137. 

Vikdiuga, p. 199, 

KU'pbants, p. 27. 

Kniigr^tioiaj p. 72. 

I- pi<WTiai<5«, pp, 81, 32. 

**' — -- * .^01. 


OH. ]i!| 


104 


Famines, pp. 5l — 

Faqirs, pp. H2, io7. 

Fauna, p. 23. 

Fomak's, p. 73. 

Ferries, pj,. 67, J2I. 

Fever, p. 31. 

Fi<i:i ipur tap p i. p. 236. 

Fiscal history pp, | j.? ...123. 

Fisli, p. 

Flood: . pp. 2, 3, 0, 10, JB, 18. 

ForCijts, pp. 20, 21, 70, 204, 207. 

Frosts, pp. 28, 62, 

d 

:y i pp. '2*1., Sf *. 
li-iiCu-u', yp. 00, 206, 2'i9, 
triti.lis, p. 8.3. 

Oahaniavs. p. 79; mdfi 0 • jputv. 
Diighut, pp.. 3, 10. 03 , PS, .s:-3.‘2Jl. 
Dijri. river, p. 190. 


Gfini?:!)i.piu', p^-,. p.'o 122. 

]34, 139, 

211, 2oO, 25J. 

rivf';-, pp. 12. JS;. 228 
Gaur. pp. (>5, lOp. 1 90 . i..p'2. 

, :.533, 3Q6v 

G.'uii'.'i p')),. 12, 07, 


G'Ui;.. k-unk. p‘ .109. 


(i inrs.i y'.vr'v, p. 216. 


i pp. 7H. 0 0 K?S, IJO, 

2 tS; vide^ 


iP' j v>. 

Oibaj^i-a ruHT, ^‘p, 2, 9. 0;. 0>i. J23, ,165, 

29.7. 

OUuirhnwiV r.ivi,'!\ p. 16. 

(iharuasiur • p, j73, 

(lliimskaiupvij-^ p. 22)C 

Oli'Mia pp. 98, 9;>. 173, 199. 

(}ir.“>;ari t;- npa, pp. U. i. 233. 
Ot>n;‘::hi river, pp. 1.7, i) i, IV7,- 

ifh'.r-i rive'-, p. 16. 

Go ; 1 jj. 26. 

Gopatpur t:n])pa, p, 227. 

Oofiyu.s, pp ;:5, 83, 

Grain nnit«s, p, j-O 4, 

Grau!, p, 43, 

Groves, p. 2? . 

Uulnor tapiKi, pp. (5, 173. 

H. 

Hjigi!) river, pp. 17, 173, 181, 1^. 
Haiitsar, pp. (»3, 128, 138, 218, 239. 
Hftlanr, pp. 136, 206, 256, 259. 

Halnir fcappi, pp. 255, 257. 
Humuuaiiganj, p. 234. 

Hnpumanpur, u 64. u i 

Harajyaopp. 2 ; 29, 68, m 136, ijfc 
2,13. '5: "9 

BarMya 5?p» 71, 72, JU4. 



IV 


rmmti 


Hard] tappa, p, 189. 

Harha, p. 162. A 

Hariharpur, pp, 79/9^, 134, 18(i, i89» 
217, 239. 

Harvests, p. 38. 

Hata tappa, pp. 7, 12, 173, 174^, 

Haveli Basti tapjja, p. 186. 

Havoli Maghar tappa, p. 228. 

Havoli Nagar tappa, pp, 4, 245, 240. 
Health, pp. 30—33. ^ 

Heights, p. JL, 

Hemp drugs, p. 131. 

Hindue^ pp. 74, 7&— 80. 

Hit, p. 162. 

Hir tappa, pp. 177, 178. 

Honorary .-Magistrates, p. Ill, 

Horses, p. 27. 

I. 

Immigration, p. 72, 

Imports, pp. 61, 62. 

Inawar Tal, p. 256. 

Income-tax, p. 132. 

Indigo, p. 39. 

Inil^ticido, pp. 73, 127. 

Infirmities, p. 33. 

Interest, p. 58. 

Intwa, pp. 16, 68, 125, 180, 217. 

Iraqis, p. 83. 

Irrigation, pp. 46-^61. 

J. 

Jagannathpnr tapp'i, pp. 4, 240, 241. 
Jagdispur, pp. 96, 163, 169. 

Jail, p. 129. 

Jains, pp. 74, 75. 

Jamgadua river, vide Doi. 

Jamuwar river (pargana Bansi East), 
pp. 16, 49, 173, 253. 

Jamuwar river (pargana Maghar West), 
p. 232. 

Jasoia Tal, p 187. 

Jaiwa], p. 92. 

Jharua, p. 16. 

Jignau, pp. 218, 240. 

Jitipar, pp, 93, 169. 

Juar, p. 42. 

Jukhaila Tal, p. 256, 

Julahas, pp, 60, 82. 

Jungles, pp. 20, 179, 247, 260 ; vide also 
Forests. 

Jungle grants, p. 97. 

K. 

Kabra tappa, pp. 4, 240, 241. 

Kaclihar tract, pp, 6, 8, 1744 220, 228 ; 

also Tarhar, 

Kachbis, p. 79, 

Kabars, pp, 26, 79, 102, 107. 
|[akrabi-ghat;p|i. 1% 62. 


Kakrabwa, pp. 62, 99. 

Kalhans. pp. 79, 88, 93, 146, 189 ; !n<Jc 
also Kaj puts. 

Kalnakhor, p. 139. 

Kalwari, pp. 126, 134, 194, 219, 249. 
Kalwari tappa, pp. 246, 248. 

Kalwars, pp. 80, 88, 

Kalyanpur, pp. 68, 96, 163, 169, 
Kanchani river, p. 16. 

Kandwa, p. 65. 

Kanela tappa, pp. 246, 249. 

Kanjars, p. 80. 

Kankar, p. 22. 

Kapri Mabson tappa, pp. 235, 240. 
Karankol, p. 261. 

Kftrar tappa, p. 186. 

Karehhulia, p. 16, 

Karhi, p. 81. 

Karhi tappa, p. 266, 

Karmaini-ghat, pp. 13, 17. 

Karma river, p. 16. 

Karri tappa, p. 240. 

Kasonjlia Tal, p. 254. 

Kathola, pp. 15, 89, 90, 98, 141, 14£^ 
149,180,259. 

Katnehia river, pp. 6, 12, 67, 187, 227, 
236. 

Kawalgarh, p. 140. 

Kayasths, pp, 79, 88, 92, 97, 102, 14^ 
169, 189. 

KeonJiua Tal, p. 266. 

Kesarha tappa, pp. 6, 173, 

Kounia mla, p. 237. 

Kewats, pp. 25, 79. 

Khaira, pp, 1, 15, 

Khaira tappa, pp. 177, 178, 

Khairanti, pp. 16, 199. 

Khajahni tappa, pp, 7, 16, 48, 87, 104, 
177. 

Khajwa Tal, pp. 173, 232. 

Khakva Tal, p, 228. 

Khalilabad, pp. 29,66,66,68 134,131^ 
161, 169, 219. 

Khalilabad tahsil, pp. 72, 74^ 220. 
Khamaria, pp. 124, 203. 

Klian Kalan, p. 202. 

Khankot tappa, pp. 7, 16, 177, 178, 
Khara Tnl, p, 187. 

Kharots, p. 80. 

Khattris, p.88. 

Khirnipur, p. 141. 

Khoria, p. 242. 

Khudwa nala, pp. 14, 227, 229. 
Khuniaon, p. 189. 

Khuniaon tappa, p. 177. 

Khuriar tappa, pp. 4, 260. 

KhushalganJ, p. 210. 

KingJ^rias, p. 88. 

Kodaran tappa, p. 173. 

Kodon, p. 42. 

Koeris, pp, 77, 80, 102. 

Kondra, p. 232. 

Kondri tappa, pp. 178, 203. 

Kop tappvpp* 7, 104b 177, 173* 


mm. 


Koraiya, p, 07» 

Koi'Aoii tfippa, p. 240, 

Koi'is, p. GO. 

Kofc tappft, pp, 7, 177, 178. I 

KothUa., pp. 125, 223 j i?i(^oaUo SonUaia. - 
Kofchiia Uippa, p. 186. 

Kur il ri tap pa, pp, 213, 337. 

Kuilrabtt tappa, p. 240. 

Kuinliftrs, pp, 79, 107. 

Kunhra river, pp. l6, 68, 173„, 181, 
197. 

KunjrHP, p. 83. 

Kurd, a, p. 192. . " 

Kurlia t appa, pp. 4, 24fi, ^7» ■> ‘ 

Kurmis, pp. 77, 88, 102. 

Kuwana river, pp. 3, 6, 10, 67, 68, 123, 
186,286,237,240,257. , 


Ijahi, p. 44. 
iakes. pp. 17, 250. 

Lalganj, pp. 11, 6.3, 67, G8, 194 
Landowtiora, l)p, 85—101. 

Iianguagc, p. 84 
Ledwa*gbat, p. 63. 

Leond ial, pp. 15, 48, 256, 

Levels, p, 1. 

Liine, p^ 22. 

Linseed, p. 44. 

Literacy, p, 187. 

Litoratate, p, 85, 

Liulbg, p. 79. 

Li>harH, pp, 79, 107. 

Lotttn, pp, 62, 63, 124, 157, 199, 224, 
Luuias, pp, 22, 79, 

Mi 


Haclihoi river, pp. 246, 250. 

Mftdni TbI, p. 250. 

Kaghar, pp- 63/65, 73, 89, 124,134,135, 
149, 161, 225. 

Miighar East pargana, pp. 89, 149, 227. 
Maghar ‘West paxgana, pp. Ill, 149, 

m 

Magistrates, p. 111. 

Magua, p. i23l, ^ 

Malialra tappa, pp. 4 , 236, 237. 

Mtthar fal, p. 237, 

Mahsai tt ver, eirfe Masai . 

Mahsou, pp, 91/ 134, 145, 235. 

Maiitattli tappa, p. ISWO. 

Hahtbi tappa, pp. 205, 237. 

Mahna Dabar, pp, 124, 151L 192, 

Mall ul j\ pp, 125, 134, 145, lUSO, 285. 
MaluiH East pargana, pp, lli/ 160, 236. 
Mahuli. ol-^, pp..78/ 01, 235, 
Mahuli West par gana., pp. 160, 240. 

171,228. 


Majhawa, pp. 1, 192. 

MaEuiwa Jagat , p, 187. 

|faah0m river, pp, 2l2, 250- 
Makaria river, p, 228. 

Malda rjycv, p, 10. 

Mallaha, pp. 26, 80j 83. 

Manarama rivi^f, vide Miimr.ar, 

Maadtt* teppa, pp,4, 236, 237. 

42- 

Miifto^a, p. 1.50. 
Mallj^pp.2,9;ai42,46. 
Maiisurnagar, pp, 67, 189* 
Manufkotuirus, p^ 60, 84. r 
Manwar river, p0, 4, 10, 11, 67, 166, 
213, 240, 2 av200. 

Maawar p^ra t:ippa| pp. 22, 249. 

Market, s, p. 63. 

Marni, p. 62. 

Marti river, pp, 18, 4Q, 

3V[:ir\vatia, p. 224. 

Masua tappa, p, 173. 

Magar, p. 44, 

Materia-ghat, p. 12. 

Mebnani, pp. 86, 201, 

Melmdiiwal, pp. 61/63, 08, 70, 96, 125, 
134,136,243. 

Mebiulawal tappa, pp. 4, 80,228. 
Meklira river, p. 16. 

MetiO- vvork, pp. 01, 170, 222, 231. 
Mligration, p. 72, 

Minorals, p. 22, ^ , 

Mirganj, pp. 14, 227. 

Miaraulia, pp. 125, 139, 177,217* 
Mochis, p. 83. 

Mobana, p, 100* 

Moth, p. 42, 

Mnghalha, p>. 262. 

Mugbals, p. 83. 

Mukhlispur, pp. 12, 67, 236, 239. 
MnmbJTwa, pp. 65, 67, 184, 

Mung, p. 42. 

Mniisifs, p. 111. 

Murad pur tappaj pp. 4, 236. 

Muraos, p, 79. 

Musai river, pp* 16, 61, 181, 
Mus:i1iuans, pp. 74, 81, 83, 102, 142. 
Mustard, p. 44. 

Mutiny. Tbs— in Basti, pp. 167—163. 


■ N- 

Nagar, pp. 63, 78, 95, 184, 185,130/ 
146,245. 

Magar East pargana, pp. 192, 246. 
Nagar West pirgana, pp. 214, 249. 
Nagwa tappa, pp. 173, 262, 

Kabarpiir, p. 231* 

Nais, pp. 79, 82, 88. 

NaksauU tappa, p. 173. 

Nandapar tappa, p. 173. 

Nandaur, pp. 67, 231. 

Nanwa Tal, p. 228, 

NarWiai pp. 96* 1S9, 8^ 



. lyrpBX 


VI, 


Nariaon, p. 187* 

Narkatha, pp. 15, 90, 134, 185, 139# 17, 
258. 

Narklioria, p. 203. 

Nats, p, 83. 

Naudand tappa, p. 236. 

Naugarli, pp. 16, 62, 68, 65, 67, 13 
253. 

Nau-Muslitns, p. 83. 

Naurahni, p. 160, 

Navigation, p. 68. 

Nawai tappa, p. 250. 

Nazul, p. 138. 

Neora, pp. 16, 49, 50, 99. 

Nepal trade, pp. 61, 62, 225, 253, 262. 
Netwar, p. 199. 

Notwar tappa, pp. 197, 198. 

Nibi, p. 61. 

Nista rivor, p. 106? vide KamrojkUa. 


Piprahwa, pp. 141, 176, 

Pipri> pp. 1, 10. 

Plague, p. 32. 

Plough rentals, p. I0t6, 

Police, pp. 123-126, 18X, 198, 208^ 
216, 221. 

Poppy, pp. 44, 181 
Population, pp. 69— -72. 

Post-office, p. 133. 

Pottery, p. 61, 

Precarious tracts, pp. 19, 46, 

Prices, p. 66. 

Proprietary tenures, p 85. 
Proprietorship. 86—101, 

Puraina, p^^, 187, 256. 

•puraina tappa, pp, 4, 165» 

Q. 


o. 


Occupancy tenants, p. 101, 
Occupations, pp. 83, 84. 
Oilseeds, pp. 42 -44. 
Ojhaginj, p. 251. 

Oinum, pp. 44, 181, 172. 


Pachahr tapp% p. 173. 

Pacliaus, p. 166. 

Pachwa, p. 10, 
i^aikaulia, pp. 125, 129, 254. 

, Pakri Tal, p. 177. 

Palwars, p. 79. 

Pandia tappa, pp. 186, 187. 
Panghata-gbat, pp. 90, 153. 

Pankhias, p, 83. 

I’anwara, pp. 79, 82, 222 j vide also 
Raj puts. 

Parasrampur, pp. 125, 254. 

Parasi river, pp. 7, 15, 177. 


Parganas, p,H2. 

Parsa, pp. 65, 180, 209, 

Parti, pp. 262, 263. 

Pasis, pp. 24, 80, 131 . 

Pathans, p, 82. 

Patharhat tappa, p. 173. 

Pathra Tal, pp 6, 18, 173, 256. 
Patna Hasan pur tappa, p. 173. 
Peas, p. 43. 
pern pur Tal, p. 256, 

Pen<&, p* 96, 

Phalphali Tal, p. 266. 
phulethu tappa, pp. 228, 229. 
Pilai tappa, pp. 4, 246. 

Pindaris, pp. 97, 212, 251. 
pipargaddi, p. 266. 

Pipari, pp. 97, 176. 

Pipra, pp. 184, 139, 249, 

Pipra tappa, pp. 4, 95, 246, 247* 
Pipri^ii^ p, 2w. 


Qadirabad, p. 259. 
Qssba tappa, p. 225. 
Qassubs, p. 83. 
Qaaipur, p, 231. ‘ . 


R. 

Raghuhinsis, p, 79; vide also Rajputa. 
llahilwara, p. 146. 
llaikwars, p. 79 j vide also Rajputs. 
Railways, p. 65, 

Rainfall, p 28. 

Rajauli, p. 252. 

Rajputs, pp. 78, 79, 82, 88—95, 144, 
145. 

Ram garb tappa, pp. 3, 165, 

Ram nn gar, p. 146. 

Ram pur, p. 141. 

Rampur Raili tappa, p. 228. 

Ramrekha river, pp, 11, 165, 166, 215. 
Ramwapur, p. 192. 

Rapti rivor, pp. 5, 9, 12, 67, 68, 133, 
173, 228, 256. 

Rasna, p. 187. 

Rasulpur, p. 255. 

Rasul pur pargana, pp, 86,< 90, 149, 152» 
207, 265. 

Ratanpur, p. 149, 

Ratanpur tappa, pp. 189* 254. 

Bithors, p, 79i'Vide also Rajputs. 
Rawai river, pp. 6, 11, IjSK), 246, 26G» 
254. 

Registration, p. 182. 

Rehra, p. 262, 268. 

Religions, p. 74. 

Rents, pp. 102— 106, 

Rei'uwa river, pp. 14, 232» * * 

Revenue, p. 120; Fiscal 

History. _ 

Revenue-free estates# pp. .,85# 91j 

122 , 

Rico, pp, 40, 46, 51, 258, 

Ridhaura, pp. 97, 169. 




E)lila]i>»irff, pp. 146, 150. 

Kive: 8, pp. 8—17, 04, 08^. 

Koaa^. pp, 53, 56, 04. 06. 

Eudhaiil}, pp, 14, 67, 90, 125, 184, 136, 

200 . 

EudhauU t^ppft, pp. 232, 233, 


S?j.£,Mivi t^jppLi, pp. 255, 256, 257. ! 

Baiy ida, p, 83, 
fSiiliat ia riveji*, p. 226. 

8:^k vil ta ppa, p.\.226». ' . • 

6 ilvttt 0 wa 15. * 

Sametwra, jK 124. 

SAmmi, p. 187. 

Srtrfii-glmt, Mn^ Tisilganj. 

Sarauii, pp. 11), 100. 

Sargat Ta), p. 232. 

Saruuts, pp. 144, 145 ; ^)idc also 

Rftjputa. i 

Sarohi rivfn% p* 10, i 
Sataliy'i tappa, pp, 4, 286, 337. ' 

Siwttp’^^’* VP' 217, 240. 

Schools/pp. 186-137, 

Sects, p. 76. 

Sf-Vriti tappa, p. 256. 

SCAlTA, p. 51. 

Scmri lappa, pp. 3, 237. 

Settlements, mdti Fiscal History, 

Sex, p. 73, , 

Shah pur, p. 98. 

SlianKarpar, p. 169, 

Sheep, p. 26, 

.Sheikhs, p, 81, 

Shcohakhri lappa, pp^ 183, 240. 

Shcopnr tipp ij, p. 169. 

Shohratgauj, pp, 62, 63, 65, 94, 200. 
Sihtikar, p, 135. 

Sikandarpur, pp. 10, 98, 108. 

Sikti Ildar pur iVl, pp. 10^ 46, 166.^ 
Sikandarpur lappa, pp. 3, 20, 165, 186, 
Sikarwavs, p. 79 ; vitU aUo Rajlputa. 
Sikhs, 1:1 p. 74, 76. > 

Sikri rivfcv, pp. 7, 16, 177, 

SikUr, p, 92. 

SileUra, p. 92, 

Sin^arjot, pp. 64, 255, 

Sirsi (pergana Amorha), p. 64. 

Sirsi (pai'gajjA Mahuli East), pp, 136, 
239. W ' - 

Birsi tappA, p. 287. ! 

Birwant tappa# p. X73. 

Bisftt, p, 68, 

Srswa river, pp.l6,49,17dk 181. 
Smoll-pox, p. a2*> 

Sohsa, pp, 17, 68, 68, 183, 203, 

f ohas tappa, 173. 

ahiwa 856. 
i«ohni, p. 163 ; 

Soils, p, 8. ' ■ ' - ’ 

SoJ&nkhi#, pp, 6$^ t45i iIaO. 

PAta. * ■' -'i 


Som Tal, p, 246. 

Sonars, p. 79, 

Sonhaii, pp. 125, 223, 201i 
Sorahiy iH, p 80. 

Sotahi ri^ei- p. 16, 

Stain p.s, p. 133.. 

Sngah i, p. lt» {, 

SrviifaTcaiU!. p. il, 

Sulu l'i tripj'i, pp. 17., 173. 
lv » i t, [1, IMO. 

i 3- V. pp. 7H, 88, 01, 128, 145^ 

I iO. M7, 230 ; v>-d^ also Rajputs. 

Survey, Great TrigonosMclvical, p. I* 
Surveys, pp. Il6, 117, 120.^ 

Suw ivvan river, pp. 13, 255» 

T. 

Tahsiis, p. 11.3. 

Tam.i, pp. 0 1', 26 !, 

Taiuit tappn, p. 230, 

XanariRk', p. 2. 

Tank'*, pp., iO, 48. 

: Tapia:. riv< i\ j*. 106 ; Ramrekhd* 

; Tapp • •‘S pp. 113 — 114. 

Tarni UelfcOiatia tapin, p, 237, ^ 

Tar.'sl Tr.'u-I, pp, 7, 177. 

Tarh'ir tract, pp, 3.165. 215, 287, 341. 
Tari. p 131. 

TariAj>ar tupp:i, pp, 4, 236. 

Telegraphs, p, 333. 

XoHs.. pp. 79, 83, 

I IVn.uta, p. .l'-;l. 

Tlurrauli tap pa, ]>. 17.>, 

Tharas, p]*. 141. 142. 

Tilakpur (Tahsil Doinarhgftnj), pp. 
15, .125, 262 

Tihrkpur (i:Uisi1 H'lraiy.i), p- 68, 

Xjl:>r river, pp. l6, 40, 100, 173, 181, 
197. 

Tilj.v, pp. 75, 231, 

TiMher, p. 33. 

Tin 5wa river, pp. 173, 181, 197, 

Tiuich, pp. 66, VOO, .102, 

T'>pogr.iphy, pp. 2—18, 

I'ownB, pp. 70, 73. 

Tr.'ide, pp. ♦»!, 62, 245, 

Traflic rogiatration, pp. 62, Otl* 

u. 

TTjania, p. 139. 

Uji» pp. 261, 252, 

Uji tappa, p. 249. 
rjiar tappa, pp. 81> 228, 

Umra t^ipF, pp. 5, 186, 197. 

Un tappa, pp. 86, 228^ 
Under-proprietorB, p]». 86^ 87. _ 
XJntapar fcupps pp. .19, ICiO, 173, 26Sf* 
Uparhar tract, pp. ^174, 186, 216, %S0jf 
, 2^,238,241,267. 

tirwara. p. 167, 
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62 , 68 , 01 ^ 68 , 71 , 126 . 
188 , 166 , 202 . 

Uttawil, p. 136. . 

Y • 

Vaccination, p. 82. 

Village banks, pp. 68, 69. 

Villa^ duos, p. i06. 

Village police, pp. 122, 126, 

Villages, pp. 37, 70, 72, 85. 

Vital statistics, p. 30. 

w. 

Wages, p. 67. 

Wahabis, p^ 81. 


Warai, p. I4rl. 

Waste land, p. 30. • 

Wates', level, p. 47i : j ", 

Weaviiig, p. 60; also Got ton 
weaving. ; 

Weights and measures, p. 69;; 

Welhi;" pp. 46, 47. 

Wheat, pp. 3, 42, 238. 

Wild animals, p. 23. 


z. 


Zamindars, 85i 





